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Cuts, Glue and Glee 


Not nice refined words—-but packed with a primitive meaning 
that befits these restless times. 


Guts--The stamina to tackle any job, no matter how hope- 
less, how uninspiring. In champions it’s the “fighting heart’”’—the 
courage that won’t admit defeat, the will to carry on against 
any odds. Every man and woman in the electrical industry 
needs that kind of backbone today. 


Glue--The ability to stick to it—to hold fast together. If 
there ever was a time when the industry needed the strength 
that comes from unity, from playing the game together, this is 
it. Principles, ideals and policies are meaningless without the 
glue to make them tangible. The electrical business needs 
men with this glue in their makeup. 


Glee--A happy heart and a smile, the cheerfulness of men 
and women who like their work and believe in it. Not the 
ballyhoo of false optimism but the sincerity that comes from 
faith in the future. The genuine friendship, the spirit of give 
and take that makes cooperating real team play. All these are 
wanted in this man’s industry. 


With Guts, Glue and Glee bound together with the common 
interest—electricity— nothing will stop the onward march of the 
electrical industry. 


McGraw-Hill Company of Calif. 
Fifty Cents Per Copy 


WITH WHICH IS CONSOLIDATED 
THE JOURNAL OF ELECTRICITY 
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ing points turn prospects into 


USTOMETS 


Put yourself in the place of a man or woman who is about to 
buy an electric refrigerator. Then look at this new All-Porcelain 
Frigidaire. Look at it from the viewpoint of a buyer who is hard 
to please. 

Now do the same thing with any other refrigerator on the 
market. Then tell yourself which one you would buy. 


Frigidaire, of course! And for many sound and convincing 


reasons. The new All-Porcelain Frigidaire offers a combination of 


selling advantages never before built into any one refrigerator. 
Here is the famous 2-cylinder unit stepped up 20°; in efficiency 
tremendous ice freezing capacity 1/4, more food space ina cab- 
inet of the same outside dimensions-- automatic ice tray releas- 


ing — automatic defrosting —space for frozen storage — adjustable 


shelves—-double Hydrator capacity interior light tall bottle 
space. And the panelled cabinet of Porcelain-on-steel sets a new 
style in refrigerator design and beauty. 

With all of these advantages ——with lower prices—and with 


Frigidaire’s individualized sales service — Frigidaire leads in offer- 
ing Utility Companies greater profit opportunities in 1933. Frigid- 


aire Corporation, Subsidiary of General Motors ¢ OTP-s Day ton, O. 


ind for the prospect who wants a low-priced 
quality refrigerator the reisa Frigidaire that can 
be installed at $96 plus freight and that uses 


no more current than one ordinary lamp bull 


ELECTRICAL WEST (with which is consolidated The Journal of 
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Get the Facts 


OU—as a member of the electrical in- 
dustry—should be concerned about 
everything that happens in or to the in- 
dustry. Whatever affects any one branch 
affects every other branch in some degree 

affects you. Right now, in June, 1933 the 
electric light and power companies of the 
West need your support, your confidence, 


your favor. They need your help. 


@ Legislators and regulatory commissions 
in every state are seeking to reduce rates or 
increase taxes— sometimes both. Civic 
groups are clamoring for special discounts 
or concessions. Utility operations are ser- 
iously hindered by legislative impositions in 
some states. Sales promotional programs 
are rendered ineffective in others. Munici- 
pal ownership agitation threatens to remove 


from diversified systems the bread-and- 





of 


electric service available to all classes of 


butter load which makes the benefits 


people—including the farmers. 


@ These factors may not seem close to your 
home. They may not seem to threaten your 
security. Perhaps you think they are none 
of your business. But remember, by aiming 
its ax at a branch, each imposition threatens 
mortal injury to the oak—to the whole elec- 
trical industry. What hurts the utilities 
hurts you, too. When revenues are de- 
creased, either by general business inac- 
tivity or lower rates or increased taxes, 
large-scale buying and building is impos- 
sible. And large-scale support of your 


industry is impossible. 


@ You may think you know the facts— 
but do youP So that you may understand 
the position of the utilities and judge for 
yourself, so that you may answer accu- 
rately and authoritatively the questions of 
your neighbors, a brief story has been as- 
sembled in the following pages. Read on— 


and GET THE FACTS. 


Pacific Coast Electrical Association 


447 Sutter St., San Francisco 
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pmestic Electric Service 
SSO RRO 
Ps 
Sch XX 
Rp a 
‘ POOR 
1914 TO 1919 


Wartime 
Prosperit 


1919 TO 1924 
Post War 
Boom 


1924 TO 1929 
Stock Market 
Inflation 


1930~-1931-1932 
Depression Years 
Falling Prices. 


Cost of living data compiled by U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for San 
Francisco; cost of electricity based on San Francisco rates for domestic 
uses of from 20 to 60 kw.-hr. 
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ATES are the price of 

electricity. In the last three 
years other prices have dropped 
pretty fast— and many people 
wonder why rates have not fallen 
as fast and as far. The truth is 
that the price of electricity has 
come down far more than the 
cost of living. All the time com- 
modity prices were high, during 
the prosperity period, rates were 
being reduced. 


@ Look at the chart. 
that while prices generally now 
are 28.5 per cent higher than in 
1914, electricity is 25 per cent 
lower. In other words, rates to- 
day are nearly 54 per cent below 
the cost of living. Electricity al- 
ready is cheap. You noticed the 
big drop in other prices because 
they climbed so high. But rates 
never were very high, so they did 
not have so far to drop. 


It shows 
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@ Even so, some people say that there still 
is room for reduction. As a matter of fact, 
if utilities are forced to reduce rates further, 
they may not be able to survive. Rates, 
just like any price, are determined by three 
things: cost of manufacturing and selling, 
interest, and taxes. The cost of manufactur- 
ing and selling, to a great extent, is fixed. 
There is a definite investment in equipment 
(some of it, bought to supply the huge de- 
mand of a few years ago, is idle now—but 
it must be paid for) ; equipment wears out, 
so a depreciation reserve must be kept up; 
maintenance must be provided; men must 
be employed for operation; fuel must be 
bought. Fuel prices and operating costs are 
down, but these savings are offset by the de- 
crease in kilowatt-hour consumption. When 
lots of kilowatt-hours are used, the cost of 
each is proportionately low because the 
total cost is spread over so many. But when 
fewer are sold, as at present, the cost of 
each is higher, so that savings just about 
balance increased cost. 
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@ Similarly, utilities have little control over 
interest or taxes. Interest rates cannot be 
changed. And taxes cannot be lowered—the 
recent legislature has, in fact, materially in- 
creased them, as has the national Congress. 
This means the cost of each kilowatt-hour 
goes up a little, making rate reductions even 
more remote. If taxes were lowered, then 
rates could be reduced. Why isn’t more em- 
phasis placed on this pointP Why do the 
people who campaign for lower rates never 
mention that? Is it just to arouse prejudice P 
@ The utilities foresaw that the rate ques- 
tion would be raised if a depression came 
... long ago they asked for permission to 
set aside a “rainy day” reserve so rates 
could be lowered in times like these. But 
representatives of consumers decided that 
the public should have the benefit of lower 
rates whenever this was possible. That is 
why rates came down when other prices 
went up—and why rates cannot come down 
any lower today. 

@ Utilities want lower rates. It means 
higher consumption, better relations, more 
stable business. And you would be able to 
sell more of your products and services 
make more money. But the only way rates 
can be lowered now is for taxes to decrease 
or consumption to increase. So let’s all 
work to accomplish either of these—or both. 
It is the one real way. 
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Investment Confit 
to Progress 


@ Electricity is so necessary nowadays that 


no community can grow without it... new 
industries cannot be attracted, business can- 
not prosper. It takes real money to build a 
good electric system. In many communities, 
local capital is not available in sufficient 
amounts to provide adequate electric ser- 
vice. Outside help is needed. 


@ San Diego’s experience is typical. The 
original light plant here was started by local 
men ... with courageous hearts but little 
capital. Demands for service grew faster 
than their ability to bring in new capital. 
A financial crisis threatened. Then, in 1904, 
the Byllesby organization entered the situa- 
tion. Outside capital was induced to invest 
in the little local enterprise . . . engineering 
talent, construction skill, modern business 
and accounting methods were introduced. 
And so the Company grew ... grew with 
San Diego. 


q@ Later, large investments were made to 
interconnect the Company’s plants with 
other systems, to insure continuity of ser- 
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vice. As a result, the San Diego Company 
has helped others .. . and, in turn, has been 
helped by others in time of need. 


@ By providing sufficient capital to insure 
a system growth commensurate with public 
demands . . . by furnishing good electric 
service at reasonable rates ... the electric 
industry has developed a great electrical 
market, helping the public to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of electric service, 
helping the industry as a whole to expand. 
The industry is growing ... and the West 
is growing. Additional capital must be in- 
vested to provide for future growth. Any- 
thing that disturbs confidence in sound in- 
vestment, such as unwarranted attacks on 
the industry by agitators and radical poli- 
ticians, is harmful to the industry and to the 
public it serves. Everyone in the industry 
should be interested in seeing that sound 
investments get the protection they deserve. 
The industry and all its parts will grow 
only as investment confidence is preserved. 
You prosper more as the industry grows 
and prospers. 


Gas and 
Electric Company 
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Must Be 


VERY man values 
his credit. You 
know what a good credit 


rating means—you go to 
all ends to make certain that the people 
with whom you do business have confidence 
in you. So it is with electric light and power 
companies. Hundred thousand-horsepower 
generators cannot be bought at Wool- 
worth’s. Neither can any of the other things 
that make up a power system. Money—lots 
of it—is required to supply the equipment 
required for dependable service. The power 
companies of the West required credit to 
build their systems. In building systems they 
built an electrical market and an electrical 
industry to supply the market. To a great 
degree, then, the credit extended through 
the power companies is responsible for the 
fact that the West is the greatest electrical 
section in the Union—that there is an elec- 
trical market here. 

@ Credit hinges on financial stability. If 
taxes become confiscatory or if 
rates are cut so low that interest 
on investments is not earned, the 


Southern California 
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Protected 





financial stability of the 
utilities is threatened. If 
the ability to finance 
readily at low money 
rates—or any other phase of credit—is hurt, 
the whole industry suffers. 


@ A real publicly-owned utility is one 
which is owned by the public. Not indi- 
rectly, but directly. The Edison Company 
is owned by more than 127,000 people who 
hold its stock. These people invested their 
money, bought a part of the Edison Com- 
pany because they had faith in its credit—in 
its ability to meet its obligations. These 
investors had faith that the utility would re- 
ceive fair treatment from the public. Per- 
haps you are one of them. You know then 
that the credit of the company is very im- 
portant to you—and to hundreds of others 
whose savings are in banks and insurance 
companies which hold our bonds. 

@ The power company business is your busi- 
ness. Their investment is your investment. 
Help protect that business—not to 
help “a company” but to help the 
public which the company serves. 


Edison Company Ltd. 
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What 
Good Regulation 


Means 


OOD regulation helps everyone. It 

guarantees that the consumers will 
be able to buy electricity at fair rates—at 
rates which help industries to grow, 
which make rural electrification possible, 
which expand domestic consumption. 
This creates a market for electrical goods 
and services—makes lower rates possible. 


@ By being permitted to earn a fair re- 
turn, utilities benefit also. Under good 
regulation they can obtain money at 
reasonably low interest and thus finance 
expansion which will keep them in step 
with progress. 


@ Utilities welcome sound regulation 
commissioners who understand utility 
problems. But they protest against any 
invasion of the regulatory field by ill- 
advised legislators who do not understand 
these problems. And the regulatory 
bodies agree with this. Much of the 
legislation will benefit no one; if it 
cripples the utilities it hurts the factories, 
businesses and homes which depend on 
utility service. Such regulation is not in 
the public interest, good legislation is. 


@ Good regulation means sound utilities. 
Sound utilities are necessary for healthy 
communities. This means success in your 
work. Isn’t it a fact worth remembering? 


Coast Counties 


Gas and Electric Company 
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Sell 
ELECTRICAL 


@ It is harder to sell electrical goods 
nowadays. It is harder to sell anything. 
people are more careful and deliberate in 
their buying. Consequently, even with the 
same number of salesmen working, elec- 
trical volume has dropped. So let’s all be 
salesmen. Each one of us can cure our 
own depression—and help the industry 
cure its. 





@ Our competition isn’t between our- 
selves. It is between electrical goods and 
all other goods. If we all go out and Sell 
Electrical, we keep non-electrical goods 
out. Every time any of us—dealer, con- 
tractor, wholesaler, manufacturer or 
power company employee—sees a chance 
to push electricity, let’s do it!) Even if it 
is not exactly in our line, let’s help some 
other fellow in the industry. And he will 
help us. We can make our own industry 
hum, anyhow. 


q@ First, we must learn the selling points. 
You talk more convincingly and authori- 
tatively about a car if you own one, don’t 
your Well then, let’s learn the selling 
points of electrical goods first-hand—by 
using them. 


The Southern 
Sierras Power 
Company 


The Nevada 
California 
Power Company 
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Sales, Like Fields, 
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Must Be ( (eltivated 


VERY time an appliance is sold, load is 

added to a utility’s lines. The more 
appliances, the more load. Thus, utilities 
have sales promotional programs—includ- 
ing advertising, personal selling, dealer 
cooperation and the like—to sell more 
appliances. How does this affect you as a 
member of the electrical industry? 


@ Just this way. If the utilities do not add 
load to their lines they will not grow. The 
faster the growth, the more money spent on 
advertising and other promotional work, 
on new equipment and new construction. 


@ If utilities are forced to withdraw from 
or reduce load-building work, growth will 
be slow at best. If utilities grow slowly or 
not at all, equipment purchases are cur- 
tailed. Manufacturers cannot prosper with 
this reduced market—so they, too, naturally 
curtail their activities. 


@ In nearly every case, power companies 
have concentrated on the larger 
load-building appliances. These 
mean bigger load and faster growth 





San Joaquin Light & 
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. . . but they are not so well accepted as the 
smaller appliances. So they need more ad- 
vertising, pushing, promoting to get accep- 
tance. Dealers and contractors are not in a 
position to do a complete advertising job at 
present. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
cannot replace the utility advertising that 
is developing the electrical market in every 
town—however small. Who, then, if the 
utilities are not allowed to help with sales 
promotion, is going to build loadP—and 
indirectly build the whole industry? 


@ Moreover, as a utility grows it spends 
more money fostering local business. Each 
time a utility buys from a local firm, it 
means a greater potential market for the 
industry’s goods. Stop growth and progress 
stops; community purchasing power is re- 
duced; industry expansion halts. Stop 
growth and your future in the industry is 
jeopardized. 


@ This is nothing but sound reasoning. 
Your success, which means the welfare of 
your family and your business, is 
linked inevitably with the success 
of the utilities. Think it over. 





Power Corporation 
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Get the Facts 


F you have read this far, you have a fair 

idea of what problems face the utilities 
today—and how these problems affect you. 
You have a picture of where the utilities 
stand, and what they want to do about it. 
Private power companies are not individ- 
ualists . . . or foreign entities which have 
no interest in the industry or community. 
They are integral parts of the territories 
they serve. They cannot prosper when 
mines, farms and industries languish. Their 
conditions will improve only when com- 
modity prices are increased—when men go 


back to work. 


@ And you, as a member of the electrical 
industry, will not prosper if the utilities are 
cudgeled and oppressed—if they are forced 


to devote their resources and time to pro- 
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tecting themselves, and are unable to turn 
to the constructive job of pushing ahead. 
Only if they push ahead will they be able to 
buy your products and services—or help 


you sell them. 


@ You can help the power companies 

and yourself—by learning and remember- 
ing the facts. Be ready to tell the truth to 
your neighbor. If you are uncertain about 
some point, ask your power company. It 
will take only a minute . . . but it will be 
time well spent, because then you will be 
able to defend your industry against at- 
tacks. By righting your neighbor, giving 
him the correct story, you will not only be 
helping the utilities and your personal 
friends in and out of the industry—you will 
be helping yourself. Helping yourself back 
to prosperity. You have invested a lot of 
time and money in the electrical industry. 
Get The Facts—and protect your invest- 


ment. 


Northwest Electric Light and 
Power Association 


707 Spalding Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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S fuel sales activities increase in 

your territory, are you holding 

all of your electric range cus- 
tomers? Are you sure they are satis- 
fied with electric cookery?—that they 
won't switch to some other fuel to- 
morrow? . . . or next week? 


There's no use kidding ourselves 
about fuel competition. It’s here. 
And it has one big talking point— 
speed. Every competitive fuel sales- 
man talks speed to your old customers 
because he knows, just as we all 
know, that you can't get 1933 speed 
from a 1928 range unit. 


More than 175,000 electric ranges 
in the West are five or more years old 
. 175,000 hot prospects for other 
fuels. Are you going to sit idly by 
while yourcompetitors reapa harvest? 


Many of these 175,000 can’t afford 
a new electric range . . . but they 
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will get 


Mart 


will buy something. Once your com- 
petitors’ salesman get to them, there 
will be 175,000 customers dissatisfied 
with slow, out-of-date electricranges. 


How are you going to save your 
range load? 


Don't take a chance with your 
success . . . make sure that you save 
that load by starting a campaign on 
Chromalox Super-Speed Replacement 
Range Units. Make those old ranges 
as fast as the latest 1933 model. 
Plenty of companies are recommend- 
ing and using Chromalox units for 
replacing inefficient, obsolete and 


burned-out elements. They've found 


GET YOUR COPY 
of this TRIED and 
TESTED PLAN 









that a real Chromalox modernizing 
campaign will:— 


1. Save the range load 

2. Protect capital investment 

3. Make satisfied range users 

4. Build load by increasing use 
5. Make new range sales easier 


No large stock investment is needed 
. .. M0 wiring and trade-in problems. 
It’s a sure-fire selling job. Try it out 
for yourself on your own range or on 
the range of some other official of your 
company.What size Chromalox Super- 
Speed Unit shall we ship for the test? 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD 
To Nearest Direct Factory Representative 

THE ELECTRIC MATERIAL CO., Inc. 

912 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

163 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 
MONTGOMERY BROTHERS 

911 Western Ave., Seattle; 308 Pine St., Portland 
The PETERSON CO., 1921 Blake St., Denver, Colo. 
Or to EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO. . 

Manufacturers of Chromalox Heating Units 

7540 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Without obligation, please send us complete data 
about Chromalox Super-Speed Range Units includ- 
ing ( ) Elec. Testing Laboratories Boiling Speed and 
Efficiency Report, () Sales Helps, Window Dis- 
play, ( ) Prices, Quantity Discounts. 
Also ship us for 10 days’ FREE examination and 
test the following units. We agree to return these 
units, postpaid, in 10 days; otherwise charge them 
to my account less 30% discount. Be sure to specify 
model and make of range. 
0 1000-watt units to fit...... 
0 1200-watt units to fit....... + 
0 1500-watt units to fit....... pclae 
(C0 2000-watt units to fit.... 
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Old meters can be changed to detachables 
at low cost with CS armor-mounting parts. 
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The new CS Detachable Meter, available in §, 
15, and 50-ampere capacities. Fully accurate 
up to 300% of rating, it measures all loads up 
to 150 amperes. 
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DETACHABLES 
with the New CS Armor-Mounting 


we Y simply applying the new CS armor-mount- 
ing parts to an old meter element you can 

| make it ‘a weather-proof, detachable meter 
with all the resulting advantages. The most import- 
ant of these are: 






Armor mounting prevents energy diversion. 


» Can be installed outdoors where it saves time in 
reading and testing, permits regular billing, and 
lessens probability of tampering. 


“Dead front” testing with only a test jack eliminates 
' the need for permanently-installed test facilities. 


Saves time in meter setting and removal because it 
» plugs in and pulls out like a radio tube. 


Saves space in multiple dwellings where meters 
/ are grouped. 


Only four parts are required for the change: 
(1) A base plate on which the meter element is 
mounted, (2) a glass cover, (3) a sealing ring and 
(4) the type S universal meter socket. 

The base plate and socket are six inches in diame- 
ter, large enough for practically all old meters since 
the top-connected type OA. Both socket and base 
plate are equipped with knife-blade contacts of 
50-ampere rating which will carry loads up to 150 
amperes continuously. Thus they are suitable for 
the 50-ampere OC and CS meters which are accurate 
up to 150 amperes. All lower ratings, of course, 
are adequately served. 
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The type S universal meter socket is a die-casting 
of non-corrosive alloy with ample room for wiring 
with No. 2 cable. 

The sealing ring is equipped with an improved 
tightening device that draws the glass cover and base 
plate into firm contact with the socket so that only 
one gasket is required, and the cover need not be 
sealed to the base plate. This facilitates load adjust- 
ments during “in place” testing. 

You should investigate the armor-mounting of 
your old meters now, because: 


I. Substantial savings result from lowered energy 
diversion and the elimination of missed readings. 


2 It permits the use of present meter stocks ia 
adopting the new metering system. 


2B Present large stocks of idle meters make this 
the ideal time to do your remounting. 


4 The cost is low. Those power companies 
that wish to do their own recalibrating can obtain 
special prices for remounting by Westinghouse 
without testing included. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Room 2-N—East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please comply with the requests that I have checked. 


O Have an engineer call to discuss the savings possible from the use 
of the new Metering System. 


O FurnM& prices on the remounting of old Westinghouse OA and OB 
meters for detachable service. 

© Send information on the new CS meter. 

O) Send information on the new metering system. 
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N THIS new circuit breaker, G-E designers have employed a 

unique principle of circuit interruption. Result: no external arc. 
The contacts are in a closed chamber, which effectively confines 
the arc when the breaker opens. Thus confined, the arc is broken 
under pressure, which results in remarkably high speed of inter- 
ruption — .008 of a second. It is absolutely quiet except for the 
click of the mechanism. 


The performance is further aided by a quick make-and-break 
contact mechanism. 


Application 
In panelboards and other load centers, instead of fuses and fused 
switches; in service entrances, instead of fused switches; in dead- 
front switchboard assemblies; and for individual circuits and 
appliances. 


Advantages 
This circuit breaker prevents over-fusing and “‘bridging.’’ The 
tripping (thermal overload) element is sealed and can not be tam- 
pered with. 


It makes possible prompt restoration of service; no need to spend 
time locating blown and spare fuses. The target shows which 
breaker has opened. Power is restored by simply moving the handle. 


It assures safety. When properly installed, there are no live parts 
exposed. There is no external arc during circuit interruption. 


Ratings 


Up to 600 volts, alternating current, and 250 volts, direct current; ' 
15 to 600 amperes; single-, double-, and triple-pole. 


Mail the coupon to the nearest G-E Office or to General Electric, Dept. 6E -201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


General Electric, Dept. 6E-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 
[_] I should like to know more about the AF-1. 
[_] I should like to see a sample. 
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An Outstandint 


CIRCUIT BREAKER 


For Tamper-proof Fuseless Protect 
of Building and Industrial Cire 
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Illustrations (above and on preceding page) show single-pole and triple-pole breakers, 15- to 50-amp. size; height of each is 6 inches 
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. Quiet operation. 


control- 
led to regulate voltage 
on small capacity feed- 
ers of any circuit volt- 
age. 


Automaticaily 


The new Allis-Chalmers Type 
AFR Automatic Feeder Regu- 
lator meets a long felt need for 
more economical and more 
efficient regulation of small 
capacity feeders. The Type 
AFR regulator can be fur- 
nished for single-phase or 
three-phase operation, indoor 
or outdoor, and for any voltage. 


SOME EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


. Low first cost, particularly for outdoor applications and the higher 


distribution voltages. 


. Low installation cost. Current and potential transformers are built 


into the unit and do not require separate mounting. There is a self- 
contained source of motor power. Power for the operating motor and 
voltage for the primary relay are obtained from an auxiliary trans- 
former built into the equipment. The unit may be shipped in oil. 
Low core and copper losses. Since transformers are used the losses 


are comparable with losses of distribution transformers of equiva- 
lent kva. parts. 


. Low exciting current. Since transformers are used the exciting cur- 


rents are comparable with those of distribution transformers of 
equivalent kva. parts. 


No more noise than from a distribution trans- 


former of equivalent rating. The tap changing mechanism is almost 
silent in its operation. 


Roof-type bushings, or wiping sleeves for cable entrance. 
Insulation co-ordinated with the bushings. ... Ask for Bulletin 3021. 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICES: 


1623 Smith Tower, Seattle, Wash. 354 Belmont Street, Portland, Ore. 





222 Continental Oil Building, Denver, Colo. 421 Kearns Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A section of the newly electrified main 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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The, 
CONVENTION 


in Print- 


of courage and focusing of attention 

upon major problems are functions 
which have been performed successfuly by 
the annual Pacific Coast conventions of the 
electric light and power industry in past 
years. Because economic necessity has 
forced the abandonment of these conventions 
in 1933, ELECTRICAL WEST has under- 
taken to provide a practical substitute in the 
form of a “Convention in Print.” 

Supported enthusiastically by all branches 
of the industry, the plan has the endorsement 
of the executive committee of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association and the North- 
west Electric Light and Power Association. 
Executives and leaders throughout the in- 
dustry have cooperated in the fullest measure 
to make this unique convention a success. 

Basically, the program embraces all and 
more than the customary conventions of past 
years. First, there is a manufacturers’ 
exhibit—new to these territorial conventions 
—comprised of the advertising pages of this 
issue. Next is a general session in which 
the association presidents rally the industry 
for immediate action. A group of courage- 
inspiring, morale-stimulating messages from 


Gor courses a of progress, reawakening 


chief executives show the high quality of 
today’s leadership. Utility management’s 
present and future responsibilities are out- 
lined. Regulation’s state of flux is discussed 
from diverse points of view. Manufacturer, 
wholesaler, contractor and inspector define 
their relationship to the whole industry in 
the light of present conditions. Advertising 
is placed under the microscope. 


Then there are real round-table discus- 
sions which take the place of the usual sec- 
tion meetings. In these, experts freely ex- 
press opinions on subjects of particular 
moment to the industry. Commercial men 
present widely-differing, even controversial, 
views on such subjects as merchandising 
and load building, competitive power, mod- 
ernization of home wiring and lighting. En- 
gineers and operating men frankly voice 
opinions on the economics of system mod- 
ernization, define adequate maintenance, dis- 
cuss the applicability of the new meter 
sequence and argue the advantages of radial 
or primary network distribution. Here are 
real people discussing real problems. 

When you opened this magazine, you regis- 
tered for the “Convention in Print.” As you 
turn this page, the convention is in session. 
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The Time Has Come for Action 


The Address of 


R. EK. Fisher 


President, Pacific Coast Electrical Association 


HE electrical industry is composed entirely of hu- 
| man beings. Instead of diabolical Legrees whose 
reason for existence is to make “unconscionable 
demands” of the public, instead of deceptive, subver- 
sive personages without emotions, as some have pic- 
tured us, we turn out to be humans after all. I am afraid 
that is a sore disappointment to our maligners. But I 
am not at all certain that it is not the trouble with 
the electrical industry today. Perhaps we have been 
too human. 


Do not mistake my meaning. Humanness is a virtue, 
and every industry, including the electrical, should 
strive to be more human and more personal in its rela- 
tionship with the public. Yet the electrical industry 
has been so human as to forgive persistent attacks and 
excuse oppressive impositions. It has had the human 
faith to believe that fellow humans would see the right- 
eousness of the industry’s stand, and that passive 
prayer somehow would pierce the veil of misunder- 
standing. It is a sad truth that this course has not been 
successful, so we must change the course. The time 
has come for action! 

It is unfortunate that no convention of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association is being held this year, but 
we are fortunate indeed that ELECTRICAL WEST 
offers the “Convention in Print” as a substitute. For 
the electrical industy in this section needs a meeting, 
even if it is in print—a medium whereby the call may 
be given to the industry to mobilize as a unit for the 
battle ahead. 

This is no time for each of us to hibernate, to sit 
by himself and think local, individual thoughts. We 
need collective thinking, all-industry thinking—a mag- 
nanimous sort of thinking in which every one of us re- 
members that the electrical industry is composed of in- 
terdependent branches, and that each branch is com- 
posed of interdependent units. If harm comes to any 
single unit, the others suffer in some degree. And if 
any unit allows itself the slightest bit of tarnish, all 
the others are damned alike with suspicion, doubt and 
question. 

But just thinking collectively is not sufficient; we 
must act collectively. The industry needs definite ac- 
tion, forward action, courageous action. It needs, most 
of all, a militant spirit, a fighting determination to pro- 
tect from insidious legislative attack that which has 
been built by private initiative and private capital over 
a period of years, and to protect from economic at- 
tack the load that has been added by honest sweat and 
trustworthy representation. There is where the battle 
lies. It will take work, hard work, to win, for our only 
weapons must be facts. 

I know of few alarmists in the electrical industry. 
The prevailing atmosphere of faith, courage and initia- 
tive simply is not conducive to their health and multi- 
plication. But we must not fool ourselves; the prob- 
lems facing the utilities directly—and the rest of the 
industry indirectly—are alarming enough to cause 
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grave concern. Fortunately, some of the utilities are 
comparatively well off; but viewed as a whole, the sit- 
uation is not a pretty one. Fertile legislators conceive 
tax bills with what seéms utter abandon, in the hope of 
squeezing from already tax-burdened power companies 
the moneys necessary to run governments which have 
not reduced expenditures in a business-like way. Fur- 
ther rate reductions are sought by cities and groups, 
even by law, although rates now are lower than the 
general level of prices and the return to the utilities 
is only slightly more than enough to afford a hand-to- 
mouth existence. In some cases, as a matter of fact, 
the utilities are losing money already. 

A few of these bills, though not all of them, are 
smoke screens behind which their authors hide. Some 
definitely are unconstitutional for one reason or an- 
other; some probably never were intended to be 
passed. Realize, however, that the chief asset of a 
public utility is good will, and that the bill-mongers 
know it. Realize, too, that every time a utility is forced 
to protect itself from a confiscatory measure by re- 
course to the courts, good will takes a drop. Thus, 
gradually but surely, these political saboteurs, by ty- 
rannical means, are covering the utilities with the 
mantle of the tyrant; and through oppression, they are 
obscuring the fact that it is the utilities which are op- 
pressed. This must be stopped. 

The public never would be taken in by this guff if it 
knew the facts. If consumers understood that rates 
are not fixed arbitrarily, but are determined by the 
cost of service divided by the number of kilowatt-hours 
sold, they would see the fairness of the present rate 
schedules. If they knew that the price of electricity 
is lower by far than other prices, the cries of 
“high” rates would be stifled. If they knew that every 
cent paid in taxes must be added to the cost of service, 
and that, largely speaking, rates cannot come down 
when taxes go up, they would see to it that proposed 
tax increases were defeated so that rate reductions 
would be possible. The public prefers rate reductions 
because they are tangible, whereas taxes are not. The 
utilities prefer rate reductions, whenever possible, be- 
cause the benefits of electricity are made available to 
more people, and present consumers will use more elec- 
tricity. Rate reductions enlarge the market of the 
manufacturer, wholesaler, contractor and dealer, too. 

So we must give the public the facts! And the sim- 
plest, surest method is to start with the industry, itself. 
Every employee must be told the true utility story in 
simple words and phrases, so that the simple words and 
phrases may be used in turn by these employees in 
convincing the public. This type of education best 
begins at home. The correlation of the facts and the 
teaching of them is an all-industry responsibility; 
agreement upon the proper medium or media that shall 
be used for the teaching calls for leadership within the 
industry. 

The full development of the many phases of the legis- 
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lative attack cannot be undertaken here because of 
space limitations. We must turn to a closer problem, 
the economic attack. The business which a utility 
now has, the load which it now serves, must be re- 
tained if that utility is to continue to operate, if the 
electrical manufacturers, wholesalers, contractors and 
dealers are to find outlets for their goods and services. 
Domestic load, to a great extent, has been increased, 
despite the trend toward consolidation of two or more 
families under one roof. Selling did that; promotion 
did that. Through years of effort, we have sold the 
residential public on the benefits of electricity in the 
home; the housewife today would not think of being 
without electric light and certain electric appliances 
which lighten her work, give her more leisure and im- 
prove the quality of her product, whether it be cook- 
ing or housekeeping. Without lessening our efforts in 
the domestic field, we must become more aggressive to 
save the other classes of load. 


Competitive power must be kept from securing in- 
dustrial plants and commercial establishments from 
electric lines. I realize that in some cases this will be 
difficult because of immediate cost considerations, but 
electricity has so many advantages over other fuels 
for most uses that first-cost alibis should not defeat 
good salesmen. We must continue to sell on the basis 
of improved quality of the product, even as we have in 
the home. Repeat it and repeat it; repetition eventually 
will have the desired effect. We have discovered and 
tabulated the advantages of electrification in each field, 
but there are advantages which still are undiscovered, 
still unlisted. Instead of five or six, we need ten or 
twelve superiorities to talk about if we intend to over- 
whelm competition today. Well, then, let’s get them 
and use them. 

Municipal ownership agitation grows in times like 
these and threatens to take from our lines vast blocks 
of load. The problem is more acute in some sections 
than in others, but it is an eczema that may spread to 
all sections if given a chance. Every man in the in- 
dustry must lend his hand in stamping out the rash 
while it still is comparatively localized. We must show 
it to be the ivy that threatens the oak; we must show 
it to be city-bred and selfish. It is common knowledge 
that agricultural load is more costly to serve than 
urban load, but municipal ownership aims at the urban 
load and lets the farmers suffer under the burden of 
paying for electric service on the basis of cost. This 
not only is selfish, but it is unwise and shortsighted, 
because cities depend on their hinterlands—the farm- 
ers, in this section—and if the farmers must pay higher 
rates and realize smaller profits from their work, they 
will be unable to support the cities as fully as they 
might otherwise. The merchants lose in business and 
increased taxes, since municipal utilities are exempt 
from levies which private utilities pay, more than they 
might, but seldom do, save in rates. 

Few other businesses could survive the competitive 
disadvantages that private utilities labor under, when 
competing municipally-owned utilities are exempt from 
taxes and immune to regulation. We are not fearful 
of competition if it is fair, but the discriminatory bene- 
fits accruing from freedom from taxes and utter lack 
of restraint or control amount to a subsidy that neither 
the public nor the utilities can in fairness or justice 
continue to shoulder. We have not talked loudly enough 


about the public’s interest in the exact nature of this” 


subsidy. Taxed at the 7.5 per cent state rate applied 
to private companies, and excluding Federal and fran- 
chise taxes, municipal utilities last year would have 
contributed $1,902,816 to the cost of government in 
California. It is to the credit of management and 
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operating efficiency that rates of private companies are 
as low as those of their municipal competitors, despite 
the two major disadvantages. 

Yet, no matter how hard we work, some load prob- 
ably will be lost. To offset this, new fields must be ex- 
plored and opened, new selling must be developed, new 
outlets for utility service must be found. 

These, sketchily, are the problems which face us in 
1933. They encompass the selling of the utilities them- 
selves as much as the selling of appliances or elec- 
tricity. We must face them directly and solve them 
by direct action. The whole industry must work to- 
gether toward this goal. And because the whole in- 
dustry must work as one, I offer this suggestion: 

The Pacific Coast Electrical Association now stands 
by itself, divorced of any national affiliation. In the 
past it has been primarily a power company organiza- 
tion in which the other branches of the industry found 
representation. Since we are starting afresh, since we 
soon must determine our future policies, I suggest that 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Association be just what 
its name implies: an all-inclusive, all-industry organi- 
zation embracing every branch. Instead of having co- 
operation between separate associations, let us have 
closer cooperation within the one. 

We of the Association must be more militant from 
now on. We must fight harder to protect our past work 
and our futures. But no matter what we do, we must 
be guided by safe and sane policies. These policies, 
enunciated some years ago, will bear repeating; I com- 
mend them to you. First, the policy of service, with an 
attitude of friendly helpfulness toward the public. 
Second, the policy of frankness, to ourselves and to the 
public. Suspicion feeds upon concealment; the facts 
of the utilities’ case are a credit to the industry in this 
section, and a frank disclosure of them will do as much 
as anything else to allay suspicion and cement the 
good will of the public. Third, the policy of repelling 
slanders, of calling a lie a lie. Management has an ob- 
ligation to protect the public from deception through 
unfounded charges. 

Of the industry as a whole, I ask just one thing, but 
it will do much to solve the problems facing us. Forget 
for the moment that you are John Jones, of the XYZ 
Company; you are John Jones of the Electrical Indus- 
try. Your immediate task is to do your work in a fuller, 
more efficient manner than it has been done before, but 
you have a secondary task of helping your industry to 
a place of security, of defending your industry from 
pernicious attacks, of building your industry until your 
job grows bigger, too. The time has come for action. 
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STAY With It and FIGHT For It 


The Address of 


J. E. E. Royer 


President, Northwest Electric Light and Power Association 


AM pleased‘at the opportunity offered by ELECTRI- 
[car WEST for addressing the members of the 

Northwest Electric Light and Power Association as 
if we were assembled in a convention hall. In extend- 
ing a greeting to the members of the association, I 
wish also to welcome as visitors those other readers of 
ELECTRICAL WEST who pause to peruse my re- 
marks and the various convention reports. 


The absence of a general convention toward the close 
of the association year is not new in this territory. 
We have not held an actual convention since 1929, but 
have contented ourselves with the publication of the 
committee reports and a resumé or summary by the 
president. 


In many respects the past year has been one of 
the most strenuous and interesting years in the bus- 
iness careers of most of us in the industry. The trying 
business conditions generally existing since the be- 
ginning of 1930 have grown progressively more serious. 
The major problem of operating successfully on con- 
tinually-decreasing revenues has been intensified. How 
may the diverse interests of our investors, our custom- 
ers and our employees be brought into economic 
balance? seems to me to state the general problem 
broadly; included in this general problem, of course, 
are the multiplicity of related problems of cutting ope- 
rating expenses, saving existing business, getting new 
business, collecting for the business actually trans- 
acted and, finally, the problem of financing in the face 
of equal or increased fixed charges and generally in- 
creasing taxation. 

Let us turn, for a few moments, from the consider- 
ation of the present, and contemplate our background, 
like the traveler who pauses at a rise in the trail to 
review his progress and to plan the route ahead. 

A quarter of a century has elapsed since the birth 
of the Northwest Electric Light and Power Association 
—since that day in September, 1908, when a small 
group of public utility operators banded together for 
the threefold purpose of extending service, improving 
service and lowering rates—a purpose that continues 
to be our ideal. 

Twenty-five years is a long time in the life of a 
trade association, and this interval has been replete 
with many important developments and filled with 
achievements of which we all may be proud. 


But time flies—and all is change. Consider what 
changes have taken place in the social and economic 
life of the people living in the territory our member 
companies are engaged in serving. Twenty-five years 
ago this northwest region was not far removed from 
the pioneer stages of its development. Settlers still 
were breaking ground in regions which since have 
become prosperous farming communities. Our towns, 
aspiring to become cities, at that time were hardly more 
than trade centers, born of the necessity for interme- 
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diary points between the farms, forests and mines and 
the markets of the world. Our industry—the electric 
light and power industry—was a fledgling trying its 
wings, and our horizon was surely not a wide one. 

The wonder of today is the common place of tomor- 
row. The romantic aura which surrounded our earlier 
endeavors has been largely dispelled—the vast contri- 
butions which our industry has made now are taken 
for granted, and the savage attacks to which our polit- 
ical antagonists now subject us lend verity to the 
proverb that “familiarity breeds contempt.” 

In those earlier years we had need for help in the 
solution of our many problems, and we found that 
help in the assistance available to us through our 
affiliation with the National Electric Light Association. 
Although that group has withdrawn from the trade 
association field and the Edison Electric Institute has 
taken its place and will carry out policies national in 
scope and will operate to the benefit of the industry 
as a whole, new responsibilities have devolved upon 
our own Northwest Association because it is now a 
separate entity. 


This transition should focus our attention upon the 
situation in which we find ourselves and should en- 
courage the development of a new program for the fu- 
ture in which we shall be acting entirely on our own. 

During the last few years many changes have taken 
place in the social and economic life of our Pacific 
Northwest, as well as in that of the entire nation. Im- 
portant as these changes have been, they cannot com- 
pare in magnitude or diversity with those which are 
to be a part of the future. We are standing on the 
threshold of a new era, and if we are to continue to 
function and to play a worthy part in the future 
history of this region, it behooves us to take stock of 
things as they are and to make every effort to foresee 
what lies ahead of us so that we can make appropriate 
plans. 


The earlier stages of the development of our industry 
called for the genius of the engineer, and our earlier 
efforts were directed towards the solution of problems 
of generation and transmission of electricity. In this 
the Northwest Electric Light and Power Association, 
with its various technical committees, played an im- 
portant part through the interchange of ideas. Later, 
the financial aspects of the industry assumed a larger 
importance, and the matter of sales began to occupy 
our attention. 

While these phases of the industry still occupy im- 
portant places in the scheme of things, we are now 
faced with new problems which were unknown 25 years 
ago. We find ourselves assailed by individuals and 
groups of individuals, all impelled by political expe- 
diency, seeking, in one way or another, to dominate 
the industry. We find that, after years of effort and 
expenditure of millions of dollars toward the construc- 
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tion of efficient light and power systems, we are faced 
with the danger of being “muscled” out of existence 
by political racketeers and their cliques. 

The leaders in these movements are proposing vast 
publicly-owned and politically-operated power enter- 
prises which are entirely unfeasible from an economic 
angle. We have nothing to fear in the way of compe- 
tition from projects that are based on the same rules 
by which we are forced to operate. But we cannot 
hope to compete with projects conceived by the union 
of ballyhoo and political intrigue and fattened at the 
trough of the public treasury, to which we are forced 
to contribute huge sums in the form of taxes. Such 
a condition violates the American spirit of fair play. 

These are indeed trying times, and the public, dis- 
tracted by reverses and baffled by a maze of con- 
flicting economic theories, easily may become the prey 
of political opportunists who would have us adopt prin- 
ciples entirely at variance with our American theory. 
Let us not be deceived by a communistic Trojan horse 
masquerading under the title of “unemployment re- 
lief” or “development of God-given resources.” Until 
the law of arithmetic is suspended and two and two 
no longer make four, such schemes are doomed from 
the outset—to carry them out would only engender 
chaos and we should deserve the ridicule of posterity. 
Projects that are economically sound can be developed 
most efficiently by private initiative, and private own- 
ership and operation; projects that are not economically 
sound are not worthy of the consideration of intelligent 
people, otherwise we shall see our sustenance wasted 
in vast monuments exposed to the ravages of all-con- 
suming time. We have a responsibility to the public 
in this matter; it is our duty to offer our knowledge 
and counsel to the service of the public. 

If the Northwest is now turning from an agricultural 
to an industrial era, then we must attract the ‘poula- 
tion necessary to such development. Industry seeks 
population. Population is marching westward, and in- 
dustry, belatedly following Horace Greeley’s advice, is 
coming west also. We are prepared for industry, ready 
to furnish low-cost power from widespread electric ser- 
vice systems admirably suited to the new industrial era. 
Electric service, flexible, available at many places, en- 
ables industry to expand beyond the confines of any 
one particular location, resulting in better health, 
greater contentment and greater efficiency for the 
workers. 

It is a recognized fact that during the last decade or 
so the electric service industry has increased its fa- 
cilities for service beyond the normal demands of the 
region which it serves. This was the application of 


“To the Rank and File 


of our thousands of employees, I want to 
make a special plea. Do not lose faith in 
your chosen work. Do not be misled in 
your belief in yourselves and in your col- 
leagues by the recriminations born of con- 
ditions which have distressed the public at 
large. Do not allow the mistakes of a few 
to be charged indiscriminately against the 
entire industry. Retain your faith in the 
fact that we are an essential industry, hon- 
estly conducted. Legitimate business con- 
scientiously conducted for honest profit in 
the long run will endure and pay just re- 
wards. You are in that sort of business; 
stay with it and fight for it.” 
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sound business principles, predicated upon steadily in- 
creasing demands. An unparalleled depression, how- 
ever, has widened the gap between the amount of 
power we thus have made available and the amount 
which is being used. The significance of our present 
situation is apparent when we consider that along with 
this idle generating equipment go large investments 
in transmission, substation and distribution equipment, 
now used only to part capacity. All this idle plant 
represents an investment that today is not earning an 
adequate return, but is piling up fixed charges which 
must be met. This undoubtedly is now, and will for 
some time continue to be, a major factor contributing 
to our inability to absorb further taxes or reduce rates, 
and tends to complicate even further the major eco- 
nomic problems of the industry. 


The Northwest Electric Light & Power Association 
can and should turn its attention to these new prob- 
lems. In the past it has assisted in integrating the 
various member companies to secure greater efficiency 
in operation and service. It should now point out these 
achievements to the public and foster the conclusion 
that the private utilities of the Northwest stand ready 
to do all in their power toward the sane development 
of the region and its resources. 

The committee reports for the convention, appear- 
ing in this issue, deserve your serious consideration. 
I want to take this opportunity to thank the officers 
of the association for their support and to assure the 
section chairmen and their committee chairmen that 
their efforts have been of great value to the member 
companies this year and are gratefully appreciated. 

A going concern value, in the language of the in- 
dustry, has been established by the Northwest Associa- 
tion over the 25-year period of its existence, and we all 
desire that this value be perpetuated. We may con- 
fidently expect to meet again in section meetings, in 
general conventions or through conventions in print, 
so let me close by again thanking all our association 
workers for the interest they have shown and let me 
say that it has been a distinct pleasure for me to serve 
as your president in these trying, but exciting and in- 
teresting times. 
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BY PROXY 
Casting Ther Ballots for Public Enlightenment 


Public Opinion— 
The Greatest Problem 


By HARRY J. BAUER 
Chairman, Southern California 
Edison Co., Ltd. 


S WE examine the perplexing ques- 
tions confronting the managers of 
electrical utilities, we note a dizzy array 
of problems to be solved before we 
again can concentrate our energies on 
the technical advancement of our busi- 
ness leading to a constantly-improving 
service to the public. Some of these 
problems are new; many of them are 
old; all of them have been intensified 
by the economic stress of these times. 
There is the problem of taxes with 
its many ramifications leading into 
labyrinths of governmental economy; 
rate structures and regulation; discrimi- 
nation between consumers of private 
and municipal utilities; the maintenance 
of earnings which will attract new capi- 
tal when needed; wages and employ- 
ment—all of these and many other mat- 
ters of great moment are interlocked 
with the problem of taxes. 

There is the problem of rates, fre- 
quently discussed with an utter disre- 
gard for taxes; the unqualified demand 
that rates be reduced for no other rea- 
son than that people think they are too 
high; the adjustment of rates to meet 
competing mediums; the relation of 
rates to the general economics of the 
community; the function of rates in 
promoting new business and generally 
making available new devices and ap- 
pliances; these are the problems of the 
manager who seeks to improve his bal- 
ance sheet. 

There is the problem of long-range 
planning, more essential to this than to 
any other industry, to anticipate the 
growth of territory; to meet all demands 
as they appear; to build adequately 
without overbuilding; to diversify the 
load against industrial fluctuations; to 
maintain a flexible financial policy and 
escape high interest charges; to avoid 
expensive obsolescence; such are the 
problems if the utility’s securities are to 
enjoy high ratings in the open market. 

There are problems of harmonious or- 
ganization; of obtaining and retaining 
a skilled personnel, loyal, efficient and 
understanding the vital part they play 
in the utility’s affairs; of humanitarian 
measures to promote their welfare and 
make their future secure; of intelligent 
training to fill inevitable vacancies; of 
preparation to meet emergencies of 
every conceivable nature. 

The foregoing are answers which 
would be brought forth if one should 
ask the question, “What are the prob- 
lems of the electric utility?” To be 
sure, these are some of our problems, 
serious indeed, but none of them is our 
greatest problem. 

The greatest problem of our industry 
is to keep in line with public opinion, 
so far as that is possible. When, from 
our intimate knowledge of this busi- 
ness, we find public opinion illogical and 
counter to the best interests of the com- 
munity, we then must bring public opin- 
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ion into line with us through a policy 
of utmost candor, explaining in detail 
the factors which justify our position 
and which long experience has proved 
to be sound; factors entirely obvious to 
us but mysterious to those outsiders 
whose combined thought composes that 
intangible thing called public opinion. 

This one problem embraces all the 
others we have mentioned. There would 
be justice in taxation if the public was 
thoroughly informed. Rates would not 
please everyone, but the element of bit- 
terness would be removed. Policies 
which now irritate would be accepted 
as reasonable if the public understood 
the underlying causes. The new situa- 
tion would not be Utopia, but it would 
be humanly comfortable. 

An occasional genius can defy public 
opinion and succeed, but these are found 
chiefly in the field of art; there is no 
room for them in our business. Ours 
is a public utility; it is clothed with a 
public interest; and, it must be con- 
ceded, it is at the mercy of the public. 
Ignore the public and the road will be 
thorny. 

How can this greatest of our prob- 
lems be solved? It is easy to state 
what should be done, but it is difficult 
to select the best medium for doing it. 
Somehow or other, we must bring about 
a partnership of confidence. This is a 
simple matter between two individuals, 
for example, yourself and your tailor. 
It is not easy when the two parties are 
a large corporation on the one hand and 
a group of two or three million people 
of varied interests and experiences on 
the other. The man of small affairs 
simply cannot comprehend the corpora- 
tion and its practices. And the utility’s 
managers, through years of association 
with involved technical and financial 
matters, do not always realize how mys- 
terious these matters are to a man lack- 
ing similar experience. 

We must know that it is as hard for 
the workingman to understand public 
utility economics as it is for the base- 
ball fan to understand cricket. Yet, 
somehow, this understanding of our 
business must be brought about. It is 
a dull, dry, uninteresting subject, in- 
volving such features as rate-base, reg- 
ulated monopoly, depreciation, capital 
expenditures and operating expenses, 
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fair rate of return, taxes, cost of serv- 
ice, cost of money, theory of rates and 
the like. There is seldom a misunder- 
standing with a consumer which is not 
founded on one of these features. We 
can deal with his complaint when it 
develops, but what can we do to antici- 
pate the complaint and make it un- 
necessary ? 

Anyone of us trained in the industry 
can sit down with an outsider and, in 
the course of a pleasant conversation, 
discuss these things to the point where 
he will say, “That’s fair enough. The 
trouble was that I have never had it 
explained to me.” 

But there are not enough of us to 
have such individual conversations with 
our millions of consumers. Even if 
every utility employe were equipped for 
the task, the ratio would be at least 
sixty consumers to one employee. If we 
confine it to well-informed senior and 
junior executives, the ratio would be 
about 1,000 to 1. 

How, then, can we accomplish this 
partnership of confidence? The answer 
will clear away an amazing number of 
difficulties and go a long way toward 
solving this, the electrical industry’s 
greatest problem. 


Our 1933 
Sales Job 
By 0. B. COLDWELL 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Portland General Electric Co. 
HE electrical industry, confronted 
as it is with many problems, should 
find a measure of relief in the develop- 
ment of a higher order of salesman- 
ship in its personnel. 

Many customers, influenced by the 
vague and mistaken ideas of those not 
satisfied with the present order, are 
thinking of the services of the utilities 
in terms of abstract kilowatt-hours, 
rather than in terms of the concrete 
results obtained by the application of 
those kilowatt-hours. The salesman 
of today, to be successful, must have 
the ability to make the head of an 
adequately-electrified home realize that 
when he pays his monthly service bill 
he is paying the amount charged by 
the utilities for insuring to the family 
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living in that home better health, con- 
servation of food through continuous re- 
frigeration, efficient management 
through labor-saving devices, electric 
water heating and proper lighting. 

Many employees, because of necessary 
wage reductions, have suffered loss of 
morale and initiative. Such employees 
are not rendering the proper service 
to the utilities. This attitude will 
change when the salesmen-employees 
see for themselves that no matter what 
economies are necessary, executives and 
department heads are recognizing, more 
than ever before, loyalty and initiative 
and are desirous of rewarding em- 
ployees possessing these qualities. 

Decreased revenue demands vigorous 
promotion of all load-building appli- 
ances. Dealers should be brought to re- 
alize that limitation or restriction of 
utility activity in the sales field is det- 
rimental; that the sale of additional ap- 
pliances will benefit both the dealer and 
the utility; and that this can best be 
achieved through the coordination of 
the efforts of the utilities and of the 
dealers. 

A major appliance salesman, to be 
successful, must put less reliance in gen- 
eralities and individualize his presen- 
tation in terms of the customer’s spe- 
cific needs and conditions. Only appeals 
which are pertinent to the individual 
are effective with the present-day buyer, 
and every detail of price, terms and 
service must be suited to his needs. 
Knowledge of products and the service 
to be rendered and attention to every 
detail of the transaction have never been 
more important and requisite. 

Our job for 1933 is a sales job, de- 
manding a higher order of sales ability 
in every phase of our business. 
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Immediate Problem Is 


Load Building 


By P. M. DOWNING 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 

HE greatest immediate problem of 

the electric light and power com- 
panies today is load building. The de- 
clining trend of earnings curves must 
be stopped, and the only way to accom- 
plish this is by increasing the volume of 
new business. Although most power 
companies operate as monopolies, we 
are not today, nor have we ever been, 
in a position to feel that business will 
come to us without solicitation or sales 
activity. Our business is highly com- 
petitive, due to improvements in inter- 
nal combustion engines and to the low 
price of fuel oil. Engine manufacturers 
and oil companies are as keen to build 
up new business for themselves as are 
the utilities, and we must recognize the 
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fact that this competition will continue 
as long as the present buyers’ market 
for oil continues. 

General economic conditions are such 
that if we expect to hold our present 
business and secure our share of new 
business, we must meet the situation 
squarely by offering a better and more 
reliable service at less cost to consum- 
ers. We must not be blinded by the 
fact that we are a monopoly or that we 
operate the only store in town where 
electric service may be purchased. We 
must anticipate and meet changing con- 
ditions by providing the kind and type 
of service demanded by the public at 
the lowest possible cost. 

The success of a utility company un- 
der present-day conditions lies in main- 
taining an aggressive sales policy. New 
business must be developed to take the 
place of load we are losing. The wel- 
fare and prosperity of the entire elec- 
trical industry is involved in the utili- 
ties’ ability to grow and develop. No 
one branch of the industry can do this 
selling job alone. The future prosperity 
of the entire industry depends upon 
how well those of us representing the 
various branches of the industry co- 
operate in telling our sales story to the 
public. 
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A Formula for 
Employee Morale 


By ADDISON B. DAY 
President and General Manager, Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corp. 
ATTLES are won because the win- 
ning army is superior in certain 
respects. The superiority may be in 
numbers, equipment, position, strategy, 
or a combination of these factors. Or 
it may be superiority in morale. 

In the World War, this fact was well 
understood by army chieftains, and 
painstaking effort was devoted to the 
development of morale in the ranks. 
The same was true with regard to the 
civilian populations back of the armies. 
In our own country, we recall the ap- 
peals to patriotism and the kindling of 
international hatreds which were be- 
lieved necessary (and probably were) 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 

Industry requires a proper morale for 
its success, no less than war; but the 
objectives and the methods are dif- 
ferent. The underlying principle, how- 
ever, is the same; that is, the identify- 
ing of the interest of the operatives 
with that of the institution and the cre- 
ation of an assisting emotional rela- 
tionship between the management and 
the employee. For morale is essentially 
a heart relationship, rather than an in- 
tellectual conclusion. 


What is this formula for morale? In 
its simplest terms it may be stated 
thus: 

Proper Selection of Employees + Fair 
Treatment + Friendly Internal Rela- 
tions + a Policy of Frank Information 
= Good Morale. 

It goes without saying that the foun- 
dation of good morale is to be laid in 
employee selection. Ability and suita- 
bility, along with the disposition to co- 
operate, are the foundation materials. 


But good materials can be spoiled by 
poor workmanship; and so also can in- 
different materials frequently be im- 
proved by corrective treatment. Confi- 
dence must be established and main- 
tained by an invariable policy of fair 
play. 

Every man worthy of the name is 
concerned with the welfare and safety 
of his family. He therefore values any 
provision for their protection through 
cooperative plans of insurance and dis- 
ability benefits which the company may 
initiate. Indeed, it is a question whether 
he may not expect some such provision 
as a right, assuming that the cost of 
its operation will be borne by himself 
ultimately. 

Friendly internal relations in any in- 
stitution are so necessary to its success 
and so possible of attainment that it 
would be only by gross mismanagement 
that any other condition should prevail. 

The last factor in our formula is a 
policy of frank information. No one 
reasonably can be expected to become 
very enthusiastic over something which 
he does not understand. The policies 
and practices of a public utilitiy com- 
pany in its public relations should be 
of concern to every employee of the 
utility, irrespective of position or of the 
extent of public contact. And it is one 
of the tasks of personnel management 
to stimulate that concern and to provide 
the information for its satisfaction. 

Let it not be assumed, because the 
widespread unemployment has practi- 
cally abolished labor turnover, that the 
question of morale has lost importance. 
Quite the reverse. Operating conditions 
under depression circumstances call for 
high morale and close cooperation in 
securing the best results with the great- 
est economy. 

In addition, the public unrest has 
turned in the direction of the utilities, 
and the public memory has lost the pic- 
ture of the uniformly low rates for util- 
ity service which prevailed all through 
the boom times of high wages and 
higher commodity prices. The utility 
employee can carry the true picture 
back to the public—if he himself has the 
picture and if he is interested in the 
utility’s welfare. Good employee morale, 
according to our formula, will accom- 
plish it. 
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The Stockholder— 
Forgotten Man 


By A F. HOCKENBEAMER 
President, Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 


Ce forgotten man is being over- 
looked in the wave of fantastic and 
visionary attacks against the utilities. 
He is the stockholder who has invested 
his savings in the light and power com- 
panies. Whether his is a direct invest- 
ment in common or preferred stock or 
an indirect one in a savings bank deposit 
or an insurance policy, his interest in 
the welfare of the utilities is as par- 
amount as that of the consumer or the 
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public. In losing sight of this fact, 
those who are sponsoring the drives 
for increased taxes and lower rates are 
ignoring one of the fundamentals of 
regulation. 


The case of Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company may be cited as typical. Half 
of our common and preferred stocks 
are owned by residents of California. 
The 70,318 California stockholders are 
scattered through every county in the 
state. Most of them are in the salaried 
or wage-earning class and more than 
50 per cent are women. Their average 
income from annual dividends is $139. 
This is public ownership in the truest 
sense of the word. 


Today the platform of government 
and business is to restore purchasing 
power. I cannot see the wisdom, then, 
of a policy that may decrease purchas- 
ing power. Because the utility com- 
panies have been well managed, con- 
servative and relatively stable through 
three years of adverse economic condi- 
tions, they have been made the target 
for all manner of radical proposals, the 
fulfillment of any of which may break 
down confidence in the integrity of their 
financial structure. I cannot see where 
any tax increase or devitalizing, drastic 
rate reduction will accomplish more 
public good than will the maintenance 
of purchasing power represented by the 
dividends paid by this or any other 
utility, particularly when ownership is 
largely vested in the public itself. 


Vv 
Reading 
The Meters 


By FRED B. LEWIS 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd. 


kes THE layman visiting a modern 
generating plant, one of the amaz- 
ing sights is the array of meters and 
instruments which, to him, are as un- 
intelligible as a page of Greek manu- 
script. Yet the successful operation of 
the plant depends upon an ability to 
read and interpret the messages which 
these instruments convey. They may re- 
port that all is well or they may sound 
a warning that some condition is de- 
veloping that needs attention and cor- 
rection. 


Likewise, the manager of a modern 
utility is confronted with a maze of in- 
dicators which are meaningless to the 
uninitiated, yet a thorough understand- 
ing of what they say is vital. Some 
of these are old, and long experience 
with them makes their story fairly 
clear; others are decidedly new and we 
must sharpen our wits to comprehend 
them. Among the more familiar of 
these indices are such old-timers as 
bank clearings, building permits, 
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weather reports, population records, 
car loadings and Dow-Jones averages. 
They are as simple as a voltmeter or 
a steam-gage. Long association makes 
their interpretation easy. 

Such is not the case with the more 
recent and more intricate devices which 
are the product of today’s complications. 
Still, they tell important stories which 
must be considered in relation to all the 
other meters on our economic switch- 
board. For example, the reports of the 
Federal Reserve Board have taken on 
a new significance. The dollar, which 
we were accustomed to consider rigid, 
suddenly has became elastic. We are 
paying attention to francs and pounds. 
We are obliged to devote a cat-like 
vigilance to taxation in all its ramifi- 
cations. We study the ratio of employ- 
ment, because it has something to do 
with purchasing power and the probable 
saie of appliances. We endeavor to 
weigh all known factors and then to 
determine when, and how, and in what 
volume new business is going to be 
offered. 

The technique of management is 
subject to constant change. An act of 
Congress or the State Legislature sud- 
denly may introduce new factors on the 
plan of operation. A decision of the 
Supreme Court may alter some funda- 
mental philosophy of the utility busi- 
ness. We must know how to read the 
meters. 

All of this applies to the juniors in the 
industry as well as to the seniors car- 
rying the full duties of management. 
The young fellows, who are learning the 
trade and who aspire to positions of 
greater responsibility and opportunity, 
need to acquaint themselves with these 
new phenomena which heretofore have 
not been “in the book.” They should 
be able to discriminate, for now, as al- 
ways, many sound theories are promul- 
gated and false doctrines advanced. The 
electrical industry always has had diffi- 
culties to surmount and always will 
have them. The only novelty of to- 
day’s situation is the rapidity with 
which conditions fluctuate. They are 
not unduly alarming to an organiza- 
tion trained to meet emergencies. 


A Problem 
Of Education 


By H. L. MASSER 


Vice-President and Executive Engineer, 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corp. 


_ times of great economic stress, as 
now, our governmental agencies fre- 
quently are prone to favor the levying 
of unbearable tax burdens (on utilities), 
and to hearken to unjustified clamors 
for rate reductions. These often are 
unwise expedients and fail to provide 
a sound solution for the existing prob- 


lems. The utility business is entitled 
only to a fair return upon the value 
of its property, but .it is entitled to 
that return. No good to the community 
will result from the strangling of any 
fairly- and properly-operated large bus- 
iness enterprise. The payment of a few 
cents per dollar of additional tax may 
appear to the individual as a negligible 
charge; yet, when focused in its aggre- 
gate to the —T statement, it will 
amount to a ve arge percentage of 
the entire net. An apparently trifling 
rate reduction, which even today may 
amount to almost nothing so far as any 
one customer is concerned, totals to a 
great sum for the utility at the end 
of. the year. 

It is only through widespread recog- 
nition of the over-all desirability of 
fair taxation and compensatory service 
rates that the utility can continue its 
business in a manner that is beneficial 
in all its phases to the territory it 
serves. 

It is incumbent upon the leaders of 
our industry to make the facts and re- 
quirements for sound economic policies 
for utilities known and appreciated 
much more widely by our own em- 
ployees and by the public at large. We 
have before us the problem of educa- 
tion, not propaganda, as it is so prone 
to be called, but just plain straight- 
forward, truthful telling of our story. 
The personal contacts of our employees 
with customers and with friends pro- 
vide the best avenue for creating fav- 
orable public acceptance of the com- 
pany they work for. And I think it 
can be stated accurately that as a 
group, utilities have maintained on 
their active payrolls a far greater per- 
centage of their employees than any 
other large branch of industry. 
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Time to Be 
Militant 


By L. T. MERWIN 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Northwestern Electric Co. 


os electrical industry must needs 
take a more militant attitude— 
right now! While it has not, even met- 
aphorically, turned the other cheek to 
receive another swat, it has supinely al- 
lowed the aggressor to walk around to 
the other side and deliver further blows 
—and then back again he comes to 
repeat the process. 

Lies are lies—why not nail them? 

All right, you say, tell your custo- 
mers. The vast majority of the voting 
public receive your service. You reach 
them monthly through your service bill. 
Put in a stuffer and tell your story. 

Fine, but not enough. True, too little 
of that splendid avenue is used. But 
that is not sufficient. Somehow the 
customer is suspicious of bill stuffers, 
if that is all he sees or hears. Seems 
to have a timid under-cover appeal. 
Use the stuffer, but repeat openly in 
talk, billboard, newspaper space and 
every other avenue of attracting public 
attention. 

And repeat! Everlastingly repeat! 
The other fellow does and that’s why he 
gets his story over. 

ere you’re wrong admit it—no 
harm in that. But where wrong, cor- 
rect. And when accused of evil and 
the accusation is false—why not call 
the lie. People are essentially honest 
and like fair play. Only the tender 
hearted befriend a whipped and skulking 
dog—and right now most people are too 
busy nursing their own troubles to be- 
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friend a waif. But everybody will 

pause and watch a good scrap, and most 

people can and will insist on fair play. 
Time to be more militant! 
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Industry More Important 
Than Its Critics 


By W. C. MULLENDORE 


Executive Vice-President, Southern 
California Edison Co. Ltd. 


S WE assemble for this “Conven- 

tion in Print,” Chicago’s Century 
of Progress Exposition is paying glow- 
ing tribute to the electrical industry 
through the use of the mystic medium 
in the most spectacular fashion ever de- 
vised. It is no accident that electricity 
in its myriad of applications is selected 
as the symbol of this ultra-modern ex- 
hibition for, since its admission into 
modern industry, electricity more than 
any other medium has been truly sym- 
bolic of all that is progressive. Its 
mystery intrigues the mind of the seer, 
while its versatility appeals to practical 
men in every conceivable activity. 

Many times during the past few 
months we have been reminded that 
virtually the entire history of our in- 
dustry is confined within the forty 
years separating Chicago’s two great 
expositions. The novelty of forty years 
ago has come into such general use that 
its absence in any home, shop or store 
is conspicuous. 

The service of the electric utility 
is Jargely unselfish. In its early stages, 
the financial problem was so difficult 
that profits were impossible, and for 
the past twenty years regulation has 
limited the return so that a surplus 
such as might be expected in any other 
line of business could not be accumu- 
lated. Rates have been reduced consis- 
tently. The policy has been to give 
the consumer a constantly-improving 
and broader service at steadily lowering 
cost. The magic of the laboratory has 
been brought into popular use with 
amazing speed. Unquestionably the 
public has benefited. 


What, then, is the reward of this 
industry, emblematic of all that is mod- 
ern and recognized by law as being in 
the public interest? Chiefly, the re- 
ward must be found in the satisfaction 
which comes from the performance of 
our obligations as they arose—meeting 
increased demands not only with in- 
creased, but constantly improving ser- 
vice at lower and lower rates. We have 
been praised. Our handiwork has re- 
ceived much acclaim. More recently, 
we have met with lack of appreciation 
and a condemnation which we find dif- 
ficult to understand. 

The industry has been pilloried un- 
justly by a militant minority. With 
one or two others it has been selected 
as a scapegoat to atone for the sins of 
radical politicians. By them it has been 
impugned, derided, berated, slandered, 
defamed, reviled. It reminds one of 
Shylock’s soliloquy: 

ae you spit.on me on Wednesday 

ast; 

So me such a day; another 

ime 

You called me a dog; and, for these 


courtesies, 
I'll lend you thus much monies.” 


There are those in the industry who 
are discouraged by these unjust attacks 
and wonder if the fight is worth while. 
“Why,” they ask, “should we spend our 
lives in this business if our only recog- 
nition is to be public abuse?” 

This is not our “only recognition.” This 
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criticism will pass, but our works will 
endure, and our contribution to man- 
kind in the end will be measured by 
our works, rather than by our critics’ 
misrepresentation of our worth. 

We should find comfort in the thought 
that nothing great ever is accomplished 
without catcalls from minute minds. In 
its infancy, every great industry has 
been ridiculed; in its maturity it has 
been envied and slandered on the theory 
that there is something immoral about 
success. Columbus was jeered, Galileo 
was exiled, George Westinghouse was 
called a fool. 

If man always had succumbed to 
such treatment, we still would be in the 
stone age. It is only by being able to 
ignore unjust attacks and to plod 
steadily onward that progress is made. 
In relation to humanity, the electrical 
industry is far more important than its 
critics. Its march has just begun. It 
has a destiny to fulfill. 
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Tax-Exempt Yardstick Is 
Not 36 Inches Long 


By FRANK T. POST 
President, The Washington Water 
Power Co. 

D VALOREM taxes, net income 

and excise taxes—both Federal and 
state, municipal licenses, municipal oc- 
cupation taxes, taxes and more taxes— 
such seems to be the order of the day. 
The fact that excessive taxation must be 
reflected in rate schedules seems to be 
lost sight of. The municipalists vig- 
orously campaign against every effort 
made by overburdened taxpayers to 
have municipally-owned utilities taxed 
the same as privately-owned utilities, 
or at all. It is axiomatic that tax-free 
municipally-owned utilities and their 
tax-exempt bonds increase the ad va- 
lorem taxes which are properly charge- 
able against privately-owned utilities 
and all other taxable property. Under 
such circumstances it is idle to talk 
about a “yardstick.” A tax-exempt 
“yardstick” is not 36 inches long. 

These plain truths should be repeat- 

edly told with an abiding faith that 
this injustice and economic absurdity 
eventually will be corrected. 


v 
A Cycle of 


Misunderstanding 


By W. F. RABER 
President, San Diego Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Co. 
ODAY our industry is challenged 
by a dangerous cycle of misunder- 
standing born of an economic crisis. 
The commercial and financial insanity 
of 1929 has given way to suspicion and 
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that suspicion has now crystalized into 
demands for investigation. Investiga- 
tion under normal conditions dealing 
with normal human emotion is wel- 
come, but the uncertainty of hasty ac- 
tion, the result of easily-swayed mob 
influence, creates for us an atmosphere 
of tense expectancy as to the future. 

There is every indication that the 
country is fast renewing its confidence 
in our national government. This con- 
fidence will be reflected throughout all 
realms of government and business. 
In the meantime, we as an industry 
are faced with greater competition in 
the congested areas, our tax burdens are 
on a constant increase, we are subjected 
to insistent demands for lower rates in 
face of a decreasing rate of return. 

The answer to our future welfare lies 
in our ability to carry on with recog- 
nized efficiency, meeting every chal- 
lenge with the best interest of all con- 
sumers foremost. Our service must be 
made so attractive as to alleviate unfair 
competition. 

Most assuredly there is a limit to cur- 
tailment in accounting and operating 
costs. Without a doubt, increased tax- 
ation, reduced income and demands for 
lower rates will find an immediate re- 
flection in a less liberal policy of line 
extension. Business must be built with- 
in existing territorial boundaries and 
such limitation ealls for resourceful- 
ness on the part of our commercial de- 
partments. They must find new outlets 
for our service. They must concentrate 
on many types of current-consuming 
devices and dispense with specialty sell- 
ing. Today’s situation is an opportunity 
for sales forces to diversify their ac- 
tivities with the one objective of selling 
kilowatts. 

Greater stress should be accorded co- 
operative selling through dealers and 
distributors and all activity should be 
supported with more and better directed 
advertising. 

Such a program calls for executive in- 
terest and a supporting budget. 
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Our Goods Never Were 
Over-Priced 


By G. C. WARD 
President, Southern California Edison 
Co. Ltd. 


EGISLATION—it is the modern 
thought—is to cure all ills. I am 
thinking now of business legislation. 
What malady pursues us? In what di- 
rection should we look for a cure? 
Business is no more than the ex- 
change of one thing for another. If 
each item is properly priced, both 
buyer and seller profit by their trades. 
If sellers make fantastic charges, buy- 
ers cannot continue long. When the 
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buyers stop, the sellers, too, must go 
out of business. All, I think, will 
agree with these fundamentals. Per- 
haps many will agree with the further 
conclusion that the primary cause of 
our present troubles was over-pricing in 
some fields—with resulting inability to 
pay on the part of those who must fur- 
nish the bulk of the buying power if 
the nation’s business is to go on. 


In such inequities, the nation’s ope- 
rating electric power utility companies 
had no part. At a time when some 
manufacturers made as much as 100 
per cent on their investments in single 
years; when some workers were paid 
from $10 to $20 per day; when some 
financiers found their rewards fixed in 
astronomical figures—while the great 
bulk of the citizenry of America re- 
ceived on the average less than various 
surveys fixed as a minimum standard 
of decent living—the operating electric 
utilities were paid no more than the ac- 
tual cost of their capital plus necessary 
expenses. 

Will it now stimulate fair business 
to assault those who have always con- 
ducted a fair business? Should not cor- 
rection be made where the trouble 
started? Will it profit the nation to 
destroy those who are still in business 
—fair business—or would it be better 
to build up trading where trading has 
now all but stopped? Someone said 
long ago, “It is not possible to make 
all men rich by law; it is possible to 
make all men poor by law; the latter 
has often been done in human history.” 

Political leaders, a large part of 
their former revenues having disap- 
peared, now look to the industry that 
never inflated and that, in consequence, 
still is able to do some business, as the 
source of new revenues. The always 
sanely-run operating utilities are looked 
to for additional tax funds. This trend 
of the times faces in the wrong direc- 
tion. Sound public policy should look 
to curing evils rather than toward cre- 
ating new evils. 
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Present the Facts 
To the People 
By A. B. 
President, 
Power Co. 
LECTRICITY has become a neces- 
sity in the home. The spread of 
misinformation about its units of cost 
to consumers, therefore, may attract the 
attention of hundreds of thousands of 
people; and unless it is controverted 
effectively, it becomes accepted as fact, 
and results not only in pressure be- 
ing brought to bear upon the Railroad 
Commission for rate reductions, but 
also a clamor on the part of politicians 
either to usurp the prerogatives of the 
commission itself by granting rebates 
on rates already paid or to penalize the 
companies by a heavy increase in their 
gross earnings’ tax. 

The arguments of the power compan- 
ies have been made time and again in 
ELECTRICAL WEST and other elec- 
trical magazines; charts have appeared 
frequently, proving that electric rates 
did not rise in proportion to other costs 
during and after the war and are lower 
now on the basis of 1914 prices. But 
the people at large do not read the elec- 
tric magazines, and it is important to 
present the story to them in newspa- 
pers and periodicals generally circulated 
in the territories served by the respec- 
tive power companies, if for no other 
reason than to disabuse their minds of 
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a prejudice against these companies be- 
cause rates apparently have not de- 
cline in recent years as fast as com- 
modity prices. 

(Ed. Note—Mr. West’s organization has 
brought such a story to its customers in 
an admirable fashion, and a story of how 
this was accomplished has been written 
by Mr. West and will be published in 
an early issue of EWEST.) 


v 
Bring the Head Office 


Nearer the Small Town 


By J. B. WILSON 
President, Coast Counties 
Gas and Electric Co. 


OWER companies are local in na- 

ture; therefore, they definitely are 
interested in local policies, local prob- 
lems and local conditions in every com- 
munity which they serve, whether it be 
a large city or a small town. 

In almost every community of any 
size, the power company has a local 
office and a local manager who in time 
is looked upon by the average consumer 
as the “power company.” But in many 
cases the business and professional men 
in these same communities are super- 
sensitive to the fact that the local office 
is merely a branch of a large organiza- 
tion, and they do not know and are not 
known to the head-office executives. 
This feeling of vagueness often leads 
to merchandising problems and commer- 
cial misunderstandings which could be 
solved easily, if not altogether avoided, 
by personal contact and knowledge of 
conditions between these men and the 
power company executives. 

Therefore, since the district cannot 
come nearer the head office, why not 
bring the head office closer to the dis- 
trict? During this coming year, with 
its many problems and changes of both 
political and commercial nature, why 
not spend some time becoming person- 
ally acquainted with the business and 
professional men in your districts? 
Only in this way can the power com- 
pany gain local ears, local sympathy 
and confidence. The people, merchants 
and manufacturers in the small com- 
munities at all times are interested in 
meeting the executives of the company 
serving their community. 
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Keep Faithfully 
At Our Job 


By A. EMORY WISHON 

President, San Joaquin Light and 

Power Corp. 

a ecm is a time when a prayer to 
our industry to have faith in itself, 

to go forward with clear heads and con- 

fident hearts, ceases to be merely pla- 

titudinous “pep-talk.” It might have 
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been that in our prosperous all’s-well- 
with-the-world yesterday; but in the 
light of the present, it is sincere and 
meaningful appeal, setting forth in 
simple words a simple creed to which 
we should steadfastly adhere. 


These are trying times for the elec- 
trical utilities. We are being beset on 
every _ side. Adverse legislation 
threatens in many directions, taxes are 
being increased, agitators and dema- 
gogues and the radical press are attack- 
ing us. Meanwhile, power plants are 
standing idle, revenues are off, new bus- 
iness does not begin to offset losses of 
old business. Our working personnel is 
reduced to a minimum, and all workers 
are on part-time schedule. 

This will pass. America has sur- 
vived other depressions. She will sur- 
vive this depression. Industry will re- 
sume, our idle millions will go back 
to work, and we shall inevitably exper- 
ience another period of prosperity. And 
when that time is here, our people will 
be able to pay their bills. They will ap- 
preciate once again that their electric 
rates are low, that the power company 
is a community asset, and that in sur- 
viving the depression’s storm it has vin- 
dicated the judgment of those whose 
savings have helped to build it. They 
will recognize, too, that the stable well- 
managed industries such as ours, keep- 
ing on a steady course through these 
disastrous times, were the big factors in 
preventing complete economic chaos. 


Our course is plain. A better day 
is coming, and in anticipating it we 
must keep steadily at our job. That job 
is to render a service—high-class, thor- 
ough, dependable service, at the lowest 
possible rates consistent with sound 
business. Above all else, we must not 
lose our perspective in the irritations 
and apprehensions which radical attacks 
create. Electricity cannot be sold be- 
low cost; we have ne magic treasure 
chest into which we can dip to meet 
deficits. Our only source of revenue is 
in the sale of current. Upon that rev- 
enue depends our ability to keep the 
business going and to render adequate 
service. The people, our customers, 
know this. But right now they are in- 
fluenced by emotions rather than by 
reason. In final action, the people are 
fair and just. When the clouds of de- 
pression have cleared away and they 
are no longer harried by their present 
financial worries, they will be fair and 
just to us. 


It is necessary for us to keep faith 
in ourselves, believing in our individual 
futures and the future of the industry. 
The best way to exemplify that faith 
is to give to the public the best possible 
job that is in us, a job inspired by the 
highest ideals of service. 
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What Sins Are Committed in Thy Name! 


HREE years of depression have added some new 
| words to the vocabulary of business. “Chisel” and 
“racket” are two of them. Unfortunately for the 
electrical industry, both of these terms are becoming 
increasingly significant as the struggle for self-preser- 
vation sees ethics thrown overboard, and sane business 
practices, which have been the outgrowth of years of 
harmonious cooperation, cast to the four winds. Policies 
have become scraps of paper in many instances, and 
prices are—well, usually anything that the seller thinks 
he has to give in order to beat the “competition.” And 
as for profits, the race apparently is to see whether the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler, the contractor or the 
retailer goes broke first. 


Don’t get the idea that I am a pessimist or that the 
electrical wholesaling industry, in whose interests I 
speak on this convention program, are pessimistic. We 
are not. But if it would shock the whole electrical in- 
dustry into an appreciation of the dangerous trends 
which threaten to disrupt progress, to destroy con- 
fidence between thé various branches and to shatter the 
strong distribution chain which has served the industry 
so well during times past, I would use stronger words 
than “chisel” and “racket.” Only, in that case, ELEC- 
TRICAL WEST’S printed convention would be barred 
from the mails. 


In so far as all industry is concerned, I want to brand 
as Public Enemy No. 1 the “chiseler’—that buyer of 
goods, supplies, appliances or equipment, electrical or 
otherwise, who uses his advantage as a purchaser to 
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browbeat, harry or bully the seller into price conces- 
sions which represent less than cost plus a fair and 
reasonable profit. And as Public Enemy No. 2 I would 
name the price cutter—the racketeer who, in order to 
obtain an unfair competitive advantage, offers his goods 
for sale at less than cost or waives his legitimate profit 
in order to cripple a competitor or to obtain volume. 
Certainly the electrical industry has no place for either 
of these; and the sooner this realization dawns, the 
sooner we may expect black ink to replace red on our 
balance sheets. 

One simple step which will go a long way toward 
minimizing both of these evils can be taken by the 
utilities and the large industrial organizations. Purchas- 
ing policies can be raised to the same high level of 
ethics and principles as sales policies. One cannot help 
but be puzzled by the thinking which will permit the 
pronouncement of a sales policy which is designed to 
promote confidence in the integrity of a company and 
good will toward its products and name on the one hand, 
and the practicing of a purchasing policy that breaks 
down confidence, arouses suspicion and destroys good 
will on the other. If this is not short-sightedness, then 
you give it a better name. Draft purchasing policies for 
the welfare of the whole industry with the same care 
that sales policies are drawn, and “chiseling” and price 
cutting will largely disappear. Furthermore, the whole 
level of the industry will be raised one notch higher 
toward prosperity. 

It is a severe indictment of business when ethics 
must be legislated, but such seems to be the case if we 
correctly interpret news of the last few weeks from 
Washington. If we ourselves cannot stop price cutting, 
then the government threatens to do so by declaring the 
sale of goods below cost as contrary to public interest. 
Yet for years there have been on the statute books laws 
which permitted an association or an industry to define 
fair trade practices and to set its own house in order. 

Fair trade practice rules will stop “chiseling” and 
price cutting if in no other way than by defining that 
which is right and reasonable and that which is wrong 
and contrary to the welfare of business. We wholesalers 
may be accused of past contamination, but today we 
have such rules and are enforcing them for our own 
self-preservation. Such self-regulation we commend to 
the other branches of the industry, so that during this 
period of economic readjustment there may be worked 
out a strong chain of distribution that will serve the 
public adequately, completely and fairly, and at the 
same time permit all branches of the industry to work 
together harmoniously and profitably in developing the 
electrical market. 

Price courage, buying courage, selling courage or 
whatever you wish to call it would bring order out of 
chaos almost immediately. Speaking for the wholesalers, 
an increase of one point in the gross margin, which 
would automatically come with fair purchasing prac- 
tices, would stabilize our business, put people back to 
work and redound to the benefit of all buyers and 
sellers. The “chiseler” and the price cutter are of no 
benefit to themselves or to the community. We want 
none of either in the electrical industry. 
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FOR PRICE—Buat What a Price! 


HE PAST three years have been years with 
' problems for everyone, not excepting the electrical 
manufacturers. As the volume of business con- 
tinued to diminish, these problems became magnified 
in importance and multiplied in number. Without 
enumerating them all, there is one upon which I wish 
to dwell here, because it embraces not only the manu- 
facturers themselves, but the future of the entire elec- 
trical industry; I refer to the growing inclination on 
the part of utilities, electrical and steam railroads, and 
large industrials to buy on price only, without consid- 
eration of the other factors normally considered when 
making purchases. 


That in itself would not represent a problem for the 
more progressive manufacturer because, if price were 
the first and only consideration, the larger companies 
certainly could hold their own in producing at lower 
cost than their smaller competitors if only the manu- 
facturing and distribution angles were considered. One 
of the justifications of manufacturing on a large scale 
is that it helps to eliminate waste—tends, through co- 
ordination, to efficiency—makes possible the installation 
of improved production methods and labor-saving de- 
vices on a large scale. All of these contribute to a better 
product and lower costs. 


But that is only a part of the problem. Modern scien- 
tific progress demands costly experimentation and re- 
search along electrical engineering lines and, in the 
past, the responsibility for development has fallen upon 
and has been assumed by the larger electrical manu- 
facturing companies. It is logical that they should do 
so, for the large utilities cannot because they dare not, 
with some exceptions, endanger their system operations 
in experimental investigations. Colleges also cannot 
carry on this work except in certain investigations of 
some specific phenomenon. The willing acceptance of 
this burden by the electrical manufacturers has re- 
sulted in the advancement of every branch of the in- 
dustry, as its phenomenal growth in the first third of 
the century will testify. 

If research and engineering development are sub- 
jugated to concentration on price lowering, there soon 
takes place “a debasement of quality which can only 
mean a lowering of performance standards and a deeper 
drain on all incomes.” 


Prof. Philip Cabot, professor of utility management 
at Harvard University, states, “Without the energy and 
genius of the electrical manufacturing companies the 
power industry would never have been born and its 
rapid growth would have been impossible. Even today, 
the public utilities depend upon the manufacturing com- 
panies because progress depends upon invention and 
invention depends upon research.” 

This being the case, what will happen to our electrical 
progress if research is curtailed or abandoned? Of 
course, we know what the answer is: Research, inven- 
tion, engineering development and experimentation 
should not falter, but continually forge ahead. But the 
question is raised, who is going to pay for this develop- 
ment work? 

There is a business principle accepted as axiomatic 
that the price of an article cannot be less than the 
financial cost of its production. In other words, every 
dollar paid out in the process of its development, pro- 
duction and distribution must be recovered in price. 
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That being true, and if leading manufacturers carry on 
such research and development work for the benefit of 
the industry as a whole, the only way they can be com- 
pensated is by including this expense in the price of 
the product. 


Competitors who do not carry on research and engi- 
neering development work cannot offer products having 
the same degree of quality and improvement except as 
they approach it through copying as near as possible 
what the most progressive companies, both large and 
small, already have accomplished. And here let me say 
that in a number of cases, due to ingenuity in design 
or specialization on a single product, some smaller com- 
panies have produced very splendid articles. 

Manufacturing companies who refuse to bear a share 
of the expense of research work, engineering develop- 
ment and experimentation, obviously are in a position 
to quote lower prices than can the larger companies 
who carry on this work. The rub comes when the pur- 
chaser demands competion on a flat dollar-for-dollar 
basis and will not give due credit or recognition to the 
quality that has been built into the product by the for- 
ward-looking manufacturer nor to the background that 
has permitted a specific product to be produced. Such 
purchasers fall into the category of those who want 
“to have their cake and eat it too.” 


There appeared in the August, 1932, issue of the 
“Transit Journal” an editorial entitled “Unfair Pur- 
chasing Practices Harmful to the Industry.” The lead- 
ers of the electrical railway industry recognized that 
an unfair condition existed in their industry, and the 
executive committee of the American Electrical Rail- 
way Association prepared a resolution condemning the 
practice as being contrary to the best interests of the 
manufacturers and the railway operators; the resolu- 
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tion received unanimous endorsement. This resolution 
pointed out: 

1. The legitimate manufacturer of electrical railway 
material, having developed the art and having a repu- 
tation to maintain, furnished materials best selected 
for the purpose and built to cover the accurate gages 
so that proper association and coordination of the parts 
is obtained. 

2. The legitimate manufacturer is involved in more 
than supplying the few detailed parts and has an obli- 
gation resting upon him to carry on experimental and 
development work in order to provide new and improved 
devices for the advancement of the art. 

3. The legitimate manufacturer stands ready to serve 
the industry at all times by maintaining a plant and 
organization and stock. Without the readiness to serve, 
the industry as a whole would be very much handi- 
capped in its operations. 

This resolution sets forth that, judged merely on a 
price basis, products made by parasitic manufacturers 
may appear attractive, but, looking at it from the broad 
standpoint of the welfare of the industry, it is clear that 
the practice of buying on a price basis from such com- 
petitors of established manufacturers is both unfair in 
principle and uneconomic in practice. 

The point so often has been raised by certain pur- 
chasers that dividing the business among all compeitors 
is necessary in order to keep them in existence to main- 
tain competition. This seems to be an uneconomical 
thing to do. If we accept Professor Cabot’s statement 
that progress depends upon invention and invention 
depends upon research, then in order for our nation to 
progress electrically, someone has to carry on the re- 
search work. 

As the cost of research and development work must 
go into price, it cannot be reasoned that, by placing 
certain business with low-priced competitors whose at- 
tention is devoted to a single line of products or a line 
serving only one phase of the electrical industry, such 
competition should result in lower prices on the part of 
the larger companies. Theoretically, every dollar’s worth 
of business placed with competition having inherently 
lower prices increases the price on the products made 
by the more progressive manufacturers because it de- 
creases the volume over which the cost of research and 
development work can be spread. 


Public utilities particularly are concerned with the 
need of research, experimental engineering, large power 
testing laboratories, etc., because they are an accepted 
monopoly and it is their desire to render such service 
to the public that there can be nothing but the highest 
praise for that service. Of course, they must render 
such service at a profit. Their costs, too, must be ab- 
sorbed in price, and consequently they wish to keep 
them at a minimum. But they cannot keep their costs 
as low as they would like because public relations de- 
mand a continuity of service, irregardless. This same 
continuity of service, however, is to the benefit of the 
utilities because of a continued income while such ser- 
vice is unbroken. 

This condition on the part of the public utilities 
makes it paramount that there be a never-ending search 
on the part of someone (and it has fallen naturally on 
the shoulders of the larger manufacturing companies) 
to improve methods, to develop new materials that will 
last longer and give increased efficiency, and to improve 
designs that will simplify operations and insure greater 
continuity of service. All this tends toward increasing 
utilities’ income and decreasing their costs, making it 
possible to show increased profits or to permit of de- 
creased rates with the usual consequent increase in 
consumption. 
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Taking a far-sighted and unprejudiced 
view of the problems confronting the man- 
ufacturers of electrical equipment in these 
times which make corporate existence pre- 
carious, it should be apparent that legiti- 
mate profit can be the only yardstick for 
measuring the value which consumers place 
on products and services. Now, more 
than ever must every item “pay its own 
way.” Consider, then, the following facts: 


1. That the progressive electrical manu- 
facturers have sponsored and paid for re- 
search, engineering and development that 
largely has been responsible for the growth, 
application, convenience and reliability of 
electric power; 

2. That these electrical manufacturers 
have contributed in no small measure to 
load-building through their institutional ad- 
vertising of appliances and equipment and 
their selling organizations ; 

3. That these electrical manufacturers 
have made electrical equipment and en- 
ergy-consuming appliances available to the 
smallest factory and most modest home by 
lowering production costs and adopting 
modern production methods; 

4. That these electrical manufacturers 
have cooperated in the upbuilding of the 
industry and the establishment of sound 
industry policies by a whole-hearted sup- 
port of the various associations of the in- 
dustry, such as N.E.L.A., the Cookery and 
Refrigeration councils, the A.LE.E. and 
others. 


These are real contributions to progress, 
evidence of a genuine desire to cooperate 
with the industry in all its activities. No 
one can question their value or wish to see 
these activities abandoned, much less be a 
party to such an action. The major prob- 
lems of the electrical industry are external 
rather than internal, and the whole-hearted 
cooperation of every branch of the industry 
is needed for their solution. To maintain 
their share in these cooperative activities, 
the progressive electrical manufacturers 
ask for a pair price that will include recog- 
nition for the background of service to the 
industry that is reflected in the quality and 
advanced engineering of their products. It 
is a just request and one which should be 
given serious consideration by manage- 
ments who have faith in the electrical in- 
dustry and its future. —The Editor 


The question before the progressive manufacturing 
companies now is: Can they afford to carry on this 
exacting work for the benefit of the utilities, railways 
and larger industrials and, at the same time, be placed 
in the position of having to compete on a price basis 
against those companies who do not render such a ser- 
vice to the industry at large? 

We have faith that utility and industrial management 
will give due recognition to what has been done and still 
is being done in advancing the art, by establishing pur- 
chasing policies so that pioneering developments will 
not be jeopardized because of the “condition of the 
times.” 
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Are Rigid Rates Unsound? 
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function? Probably not without material changes. 

The problems presented call for clear, bold think- 
ing—just as bold and even more clear than that which 
brought regulation into being in the first instance. 

Our accepted doctrines of regulation have been as 
much the product of the public’s side of the controversy 
as that of the public utilities’, and both parties have 
dodged from one side to the other of these doctrines. 
That in itself is sure proof that, in some ways, they are 
unso ind. 

It is going to become necessary to re-examine some of 
our accepted and settled doctrines in the near future. 
While our fundamental concepts of fair, just and rea- 
sonable rates remain unshaken, the final form in mat- 
ters of regulation is subject to change. Such adjust- 
ments as are made in our economic system necessarily 
must be reflected in our public utilities and the regula- 
tion thereof. 

Only recently, the methods of arriving at valuations 
in Washington were changed so that the department 
could fix a fair value after taking ALL elements into 
consideration. In addition to the conventional factors 
of historical cost, reproduction cost and present depre- 
ciated condition, the department may apply principles 
having a fundamental relationship to current economic 
conditions. 

For regulation to be successful, it will be necessary 
to find a more expeditious way of fixing rates than the 
present orthodox procedure. Present methods of arriv- 
ing at valuation are cumbersome. For a regulatory body 
to establish a rate base, it is necessary to hold a lengthy 
and expensive appraisal and a still-longer hearing, with 
the attendant possibilities of legal entanglements after 
its conclusion. Cases sometime drag on for years. This 
is not regulation, it is litigation. 

tate base, value of service, rate of return and all the 
devices for arriving at them are, in turn, but devices 
intended to aid in determining what are just, fair and 
reasonable rates. There is nothing sacrosanct or sacred 
about any of: them. They are not to be followed except 
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as they serve the purpose for which they are intended. 

This is a period of experimentation. What is needed 
is a short-cut in establishing rates, perhaps by taking 
book values, making quick adjustments on the basis of 
some economic index such as commodity price trends, 
adjusting depreciation and other expense accounts and 
arriving at a rate somewhere in line with current 
economic conditions. 

I am inclined to the opinion that we invite ultimate 
trouble when we introduce an element of fixity or rigid- 
ity into our economic system. The theory of rigid rates 
and a fixed return fundamentally is unsound and will 
not work through good times and bad. It must be 
abandoned in favor of a rate flexible enough to follow 
other prices. When to take such action is questionable. 
Perhaps the abandonment during bad times is necessary 
for the return of good times. 

Taxes also have a tendency to assume rigidity, and 
our business and political leaders, including our presi- 
dent, insist that, by their very rigidity, they constitute 
a major obstacle to recovery. There is sound logic in 
this conclusion. But utility rates, including those for 
transportation, assume even greater rigidity than taxes 
and are more important, both in amount and number 
of people affected, than taxes. If prices all went down 
together, this would be unimportant. It is the fact that 
some prices become increasingly out of proportion that 
counts, and utility rates are one of the worst offenders. 
It may well be that reduced rates, resulting in imme- 
diately-reduced revenues, will, in the end, so speed up 
economic recovery as to total up to a greater amount 
of revenues than would have been produced by existing 
rates. 

Who can say that a “fair return,” set up during one 
set of conditions, will be “fair” under a totally-different 
economic environment? Just how much property is 
“used and useful” in the public interest? To illustrate 
this point, take a generating station that was con- 
structed, say, in 1929. Now, that plant is idle, neither 
used nor useful in the public’s service because the de- 
pression forced some consumers off the company’s lines 
and cut off the source of anticipated consumers. Is it 
fair to ask the remaining consumers, already harassed 
by the current conditions, to assume the additional bur- 
den of carrying the fixed charges on idle capacity? 
Other businesses have idle capacity, too, in times like 
these and the investors in them suffer greatly-dimin- 
ished rates of return, in most cases no return at all. 

With a fixed rate of return, as in the utility business, 
the cost of power assumes a relatively-higher propor- 
tionate cost to consumers in hard times. That is un- 
sound; it should become cheaper; and that is what 
causes me to question the long-time workability of our 
rigid fair-rate-of-return system in the recurring cycles 
of business activity. Perhaps a more flexible rate, based 
upon the value of service, would be more practical. 

In fact, the department has just filed a complaint 
challenging the reasonableness of the irrigation power 
rates in its territory.* Here the situation is particularly 
acute. Not only has the farmer’s cost of electricity for 
domestic use more than doubled proportionately to his 


*(Ed. Note—See NEWS.) 
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income, but likewise the cost of irrigation power enters 
more heavily into the cost of the products by which he 
earns his living. The department intends to inquire 
thoroughly into the question of value of service and the 
farmer’s ability to pay. It also intends to conduct the 
hearing along broad lines to determine whether it is 
economic folly to permit available water power to flow 
to waste merely because we have established a rate— 
under different conditions—that the farmer is unable to 
pay. It may be that the most sound, constructive and 
financially-remunerative thing that the company in- 
volved could do would be to materially lower the rates. 
The effect of this, not only on the farmers and con- 
sumers, but on the entire community, might prove both 
far-reaching and beneficial. At least, the situation calls 
for a trial. 

There is no reason why we shouldn’t forget about 
common and preferred stock dividends in times like 


these and adjust the value of service to conform to 
economic conditions. Conversely, such omissions would 
be given ful! consideration in good times by a higher 
rate than normally is considered reasonable for utility 
stocks. Furthermore, by allowing a much faster rate of 
amortization in good times, a fund could be built up 
which would tend to reduce the rate base and bring the 
400 or 500 per cent ratio of investment to income that 
now exists in utility capital structures more in line with 
the financial structure of other businesses. 
Summarizing my views, successful regulation depends 
upon a much more rapid and flexible method of deter- 
mining rates than now exists. Rates, themselves, should 
be more flexible, and consideration should be given the 
“value of service” aspect in their determination. If this 
can be done equitably and fairly, I believe it would re- 
sult in more stable and prosperous communities and 
equally stable and prosperous businesses within them. 


Budget Supervision Needed 


The Address of 
Cc. M. Thomas 


Commissioner of Public Utilities, State of Oregon 


HAT is regulation? The law from time immemo- 
W rial has recognized that the people possess the 

right to provide themselves with the machinery 
to function in all matters pertaining to that which all 
the people are interested in. This includes the right to 
raise money for, construct and operate public water, 
light, power and telephone systems. The public has the 
exclusive right to do this, or, if it chooses, it may dele- 
gate this right to private interests; but if it does permit 
others to enter such a field, then, under the well-settled 
law, such private company, corporation or individuals 
are encumbered with a public interest, which means 
that the private company shall not charge and collect 
all the traffic will bear, shall not make excessive and 
exorbitant profits from the public, but shall give service 
and take only a reasonable profit. This reasonable profit 
is called a fair return. 

A fair return contemplates that the utility shall col- 
lect sufficient funds from and through rates to enable 
it to pay all operating expenses, provide depreciation 
for replacements, meet all other legitimate running ex- 
penses and, in addition, realize a fair profit on the value 
of its property used and useful in the public service. 
In other words, just, fair and efficient regulation will 
always provide a sufficient return to keep the company 
sound and healthy at all times. It will protect the in- 
vestor even against unscrupulous officials, and assure 
the employee a fair and reasonable wage. 

This is the doctrine that all utility leaders have en- 
dorsed and preached and which those who are engaged 
in the utility field advocate. It is the doctrine which 
if practiced with honesty and integrity, would be fair 
to the public, investor, employee and utility. But it is 
not so practiced, and that is the reason why regulation 
has failed to date. Conflict arises through the interpre- 
tation of what constitutes a fair return. 

A fair return is based on the valuation of the utility 
property used in the public service. No consideration 
is given by the courts to cost of money. Many commis- 
sioners, including myself, believe that this basis to be 
unfair for this reason. The fixed charges should be 
paid on the basis of actual cost and the rate of return 
applied on the balance. 

Among specific reasons for the failure of regulation 
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to date are: 

1. The length of time necessary to reach the final 
court decision through the maze and labyrinth of in- 
vestigations, commission hearings and court appeals. 
The Chicago-Illinois Bell case is now in its tenth year. 

2. The failure to recover through final decision the 
benefits the rate payer is entitled to, for the reason that 
the courts have held that excessive rates collected prior 
to order are the property of the utility and not of the 
rate payer. 

3. The burden of proof is now upon the public. 

4. The utility under the law is not limited in expendi- 
tures and the rate payer pays them. 

5. The public, through its commission, always is ham- 
pered by a poverty-stricken fund that is entirely inade- 
quate. 

6. The public never has been interested in safeguard- 
ing its interest through legislative acts, and the law of 
regulation, as written, owes its parentage to utility 
efforts to protect themselves. 

7. The procedure for the trial of cases intentionally 
has been written into law by the utilities so that it is 
cumbersome, unwieldy, expensive and time-consuming 
to the extent that effective enforcement of commission 
orders is prevented. Court procedure, to be effective, 
must provide for speedy relief. Knowing this, the utili- 
ties have provided the reverse. 

8. The method that the courts have provided for the 
basis of a fair return, as already stated, results in 
giving utilities a yardstick of measurement which pro- 
vides excessive and exorbitant returns. 

My personal conclusion is definite and positive upon 
this question. I sincerely believe that the commissions 
of the United States are composed, generally speaking, 
of honest and honorable men endeavoring to serve the 
public. But, as pointed out previously, in almost every 
state of the union, the Federal Trade Commission, under 
the very noses of these same commissions, including the 
Oregon Commission, has developed watered stock, write- 
ups and inflated capital resulting in excessive profits 
and charges to the rate payer. 

I am telling you frankly that, notwithstanding all that 
has been said in regard to the czar-like powers of the 
Oregon Commission, the problem before us can never 
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be conquered under the authority given by present 
laws; and unless the people of Oregon give increased 
powers and adequate funds, satisfactory results can 
never be obtained. 

Confronted by this situation, I drew up and presented 
to the Legislature a measure which, if passed, would 
have given the people authority to compel fair treat- 
ment. This bill incorporated seven fundamental points 
which I consider necessary for an efficient form of com- 
mission regulation. These points are as follows: 

1. Supervision of budgets of utilities. This would re- 
quire the submission of budgets to the commission, and 
would give it the right to strike out imprudent and 
wasteful proposed expenditures, including holding com- 
pany fees, and to reduce salaries to a proper base. The 
people’s representative, residing in the same community 
where the company operates and aided by a competent 
staff of engineers, would pass on the budgets with the 
idea of preventing imprudent and unwise expenditures. 
The aggrieved party in controversial matters would 
have recourse to the courts, but the money could not be 
expended for rejected items until a reversal of the com- 
mission’s decision had been handed down. 

2. The recapture of excessive earnings. This would 
provide that excess earnings, over and above the fair 
return, be retained in a trust fund and expended under 
the order of the commissioner for the benefit of the rate 
payer. 

3. Public utilities desiring to enter the field in Oregon 
should incorporate in that state. The benefits of this 
would be great, especially in connection with securities, 
as it is impossible to properly regulate and safeguard 
investments in foreign corporations. The provision of- 
fered in my measure was an exact copy of the laws of 
California and other states. 

4. Assess the costs and expenses of commission inves- 


tigations to the utility under investigation. This would 
place the commission on equal footing with the utility 
under investigation in regard to funds. At present, the 
rate payers provide the utility with funds without limit, 
which are expended under the direction of foreign 
holding companies to protect and defend the utility 
against curtailment of excessive rates and exorbitant 
charges, while the people’s agency is strangled at the 
outset for lack of funds. The provision offered was 
taken bodily from the Wisconsin act. 

5. Supervision of securities. This desperately-needed 
protection to investors would prevent another Foshay 
or Peirce debacle in the state. At present, the state 
approves securities, but gives the investor no protec- 
tion. 

6. Control of holding companies and holding company 
fees. This would enable the commission to eliminate 
exorbitant charges for management and other services, 
by enabling it to establish a just and fair figure for 
such services. 

7. Power of the commission to punish for contempt 
similar to circuit courts. No authority with the power 
of subpoena and hearing can function properly unless 
it is-fortified with the power to compel obedience to its 
orders. My own experience on the bench justifies the 
statement that any court would be defied constantly but 
for this power. As commissioner, witnesses have re- 
fused to testify on two occasions, which demonstrates 
the necessity of this request. 

In my opinion, honest and efficient regulation is pos- 
sible and practical under the aforementioned provisions. 
Private utilities should not charge more than the public 
can serve itself for and should earn no more than a 
fair return. If, through regulation, this cannot be ac- 
complished within a reasonable period, then the sole 
answer to the problem is public ownership. 


Ageney Relationship 2 Suggested Development 


The Address of 
A. G. Mott 


Chief Engineer, California Railroad Commission 


VER since society has developed to a stage of hav- 
Hine organized government, certain classes of ac- 
tivities carried on in the public interest have been 
recognized as functions of the state. Among such ac- 
tivities are public defense, public education, fire pro- 
tection and sewage disposal, all of which now are most 
commonly handled as a direct governmental activity. 
Other functions, such as the provision of gas, elec- 
tric, water, telephone and transportation services, the 
public has chosen to delegate to private interests. 
This action on the part of the public in no way af- 
fects the premise that such services are clothed with a 
public interest, and the courts of our land have for 
many years consistently recognized this fact. The re- 
lationship established when the public chooses to al- 
low private interests to own and operate facilities which 
directly concern its welfare appears, in many respects, 
to bear a semblance to that between a principal and his 
agent, the principal being the public and the agent the 
utility. Actually, this agency theory is recognized in 
law and, in fact, to the extent that the law provides 
that a political unit may dismiss the agent and under- 
take the providing of public utility service which it may 
deem advisable or necessary. It is proposed here to 
examine the proposition that the greatest equity to all 
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concerned can be obtained by carrying such a theory to 
its logical conclusion. | 

There are two phases of the relationship between the 
public and the utilities which must be considered in 
this regard. The first has to do with the regulation of 
the rates and services of the utilities under private 
management, and the second is the basis of changing 
from private ownership and management to public own- 
ership and operation. 

Next to the question of quality, sufficiency and safety 
of service, the most important aspect of the bond be- 
tween the principal and his agent is the matter of com- 
pensation. For services rendered the public, the agent 
should be entitled to a compensation which would in- 
clude all of his operating expenses, plus a fair return 
on the investment necessary to provide this service. 
This return should include both the actual cost 
of obtaining the necessary funds that have been in- 
vested, plus a reasonable profit that is commensurate 
with the risks incurred and the skill displayed by man- 
agement in operation. Provision should be made for 
some basis of extra reward for unusual efficiency in 
rendering service. 

The total costs on this basis would not be greatly 
different from those incurred under close regulation 
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based upon the prudent investment theory, except that 
under the practical application of the prudent invest- 
ment theory, the speculative effect of changing land 
values customarily are included in the rate base and 
a reasonably-liberal margin of return is allowed over 
the cost of money to take care of risks due to the less 
stabilized basis of earnings. Under the agency theory, 
the only fixed item of cost would be the interest factor 
on the money actually invested in the property. Other 
costs, including materials and labor used in operation, 
would vary with economic conditions and with com- 
modity and labor prices. Even lower costs could be 
obtained in the event the public chose to guarantee the 
security of the money which the investor would place 
in the utility. If that were done, the interest factor of 
cost would approach that obtained by the state. 

Regulation under the agency theory would accom- 
plish results desirable from both the public’s and the 
management’s standpoint. Rates could be changed more 
readily to reflect changing costs, and such controver- 
sial questions as rate base and fair value would be 
eliminated or at least reduced largely to an accounting 
mechanism. Accurate accounting under this plan 
would be absolutely essential. The investors would 
gain by having removed much of the speculative ele- 
ment that now surrounds public utility enterprises; 
their investment and earning position would be mater- 
ially more stabilized. 

The other phase of the relationship between the 
public and the utilities, arising out of the public’s de- 
termination to enter directly into the field of public 
utility operation, would be even more simplified. 
Under present practice, where the public desires to 
acquire the properties of a utility through condemnation 
proceedings, the determination of fair value or just 
compensation is so illusive as to foster situations where 
the price fixed is so high that the community can bet- 
ter afford to parallel existing lines, with the attendant 
economic waste, rather than to pay the price fixed in 
condemnation. In other instances, the price fixed may 
be so low that the private investors suffer serious loss 
of their capital. Under the agency theory, the law 
should provide for the taking over of the properties 
by the public from the utility at actual cost, less the 
actual depreciation that the utility had collected 
through rates received for past services, this being the 
amount that the public had already paid for the prop- 
erty. For example: assume that a utility had invested 
$1,000,000 in its property and that it had properly ac- 
crued during the course of operation depreciation to 
the amount of 20 per cent. On a cost basis, $800,000 
then would be the proper condemnation price. How- 
ever, under present procedure, it might be that price 
levels at the time of condemnation had so fallen that 
the property could be reproduced new for $600,000, 
which, less the 20 per cent depreciation, would leave a 
condemnation price of $480,000. Under these condi- 
tions, the investors would suffer an uncompensated loss. 
If, on the other hand, price levels had gone up since 
the construction of the property to a point where the 
reproduction cost would have amounted to $1,500,000, 
the condemnation price, after deducting the 20 per cent 
depreciation, would be $1,200,000. In this case the in- 
vestors would have had a large and unearned profit 
that never had been anticipated. In either case, under 
present procedure, the public may elect not to acquire 
the utility’s property, but to parallel it with a new sys- 
tem, in which event both the public and the investors 
suffer because the available business must be spread 
over the duplicated facilities. A clear waste has been 
created. If the public were under the same mandate 
to purchase the utility’s property as the utility is 
under to sell, and were actual cost made the basis of 
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just compensation instead of reconstruction costs at 
current prices, a very important speculative element 
in utility business would be eliminated, the investors’ 
capital would be protected, and lower returns would 
be justified, resulting in lower rates to the consumer. 
Another controversial point in condemnation pro- 
ceedings is the question of severance damages. Under 
the present set-up, each political subdivision is a law 
unto itself and can take over the utility’s functions 
for its own use at will. In reality, however, the utility 
is in effect the common agent for all of the communities 
which it serves. One community now has the power 
to injure others by severing a part of the utility’s prop- 
erties from the whole plant, thereby impairing the ef- 
ficiency of the remainder of the utility’s facilities. Com- 
pensation for this impairment is claimed by the utility 
in the form of severance damages, but the payment of 
such severance damages by one community does not 
mean that the remaining communities will necessarily 
receive the benefit of that payment. The remaining 
property is still in private ownership and, under the 
present legal concepts, entitled to full just compensa- 
tion for its use. Furthermore, the very inclusion of 
severance damages may in itself place the condemna- 
tion price so high as to justify the municipality in re- 
fraining from taking the utility’s property and resort to 
the alternative plan of over-building, in which event 
either the utility or the other communities served by it 
may be irreparably injured. To avert these unreason- 
able wastes and their attendant burdens upon innocent 
groups, the mechanics of condemnation should be so 
arranged that utilities’ properties and obligations to 
serve would have to be acquired by the public af- 
fected in any district, namely, all of the communities 
and rural territory situated in the area served by the 
utility. Such public utility districts could be arranged 
so as practically to eliminate all severance damages. 
It would appear that the real net effect of substitut- 
ing the agency theory of regulation for the present 
private property concept would be to stabilize the utility 
industry and at all times leave the public in substan- 
tially the same position, both as to cost of service or 
cost of acquisition of the properties, as if it had elected 
to carry on these public utility services from the date 
they actually were commenced. The utility would get 
the benefit of a more stabilized position with speculation 
eliminated, and the public would be in a position to 
have more prompt adjustment of rates to reflect costs 
and would have the benefit of such lower costs as 
would flow from reduced risks incurred by the utility. 
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The Responsibility of Management 


responsibility which it must stick to through thick 
and thin, through dark and sunny days alike, 
through times of prosperity and times of depression, 
through periods of appreciation for services rendered 
and periods of denunciations for sins, both fancied and 
real; and that responsibility is to render to the public 
a better service at lower rates than can be obtained in 
any other way. Only with such an objective, which 
must be lived up to, can the people we serve receive 
the maximum benefits to which they are entitled, can 
the investor expect the preservation of his savings or 
the employee be provided with the security of a job. 
We are assured of a place in the sun only on the basis 
of the merit of our performance in discharging to the 
satisfaction of all concerned the obligations of a public 
trust. If we fail in this, it is inevitable that somebody 
else will take our place. 


Of course, the doctrine of the best service at the low- 
est rates does not contemplate sacrificing employee or 
investor. All must recognize that, if this country is to 
continue to be a land of opportunity, labor and capital 
(invested savings) are worthy of their hire and have a 
place in the picture measured by their ability to con- 
tribute to the common good. 

On all sides one hears the clamor for rate reductions. 
There are undoubtedly places where rates are too high. 
Electricity should be sold at the lowest possible rates. 
It would be poor business policy for a public utility to 
adopt any other course, because lower rates mean in- 
creased use and more benefits to the customer and 
greater security for the company. If, after paying fair 
wages to labor and capital, under existing conditions, 
a company is earning an excess income, then, of course, 
its rates must be reduced; but rate reductions which 
impoverish employee and investor should not be 
crammed down the throats of utility companies. Such 
a procedure upon the part of regulatory authorities can 
result only in adding to the distress which already 
exists. Confiscation of property through unjust legisla- 
tion, unfair regulation and excessive taxation is de- 
structive, not only from the standpoint of the servant, 
but of those served. Regardless of what one may deem 
to be the political expediency of it, posterity will recog- 
nize him as no hero who takes jobs from the worthy 
and destroys the earning capacity of both labor and 
capital. It should not be a case of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. Rate reductions made at the expense of em- 
ployee and investor are ill-gotten. I do not believe our 
customers want them on such a basis. 


In these times of trouble and stress, when we are 
striving diligently to dig ourselves out of the depths of 
a devastating depression, all people should adopt a 
broad, constructive viewpoint toward the other fellow 
and whole-heartedly cooperate in a program to rebuild 
the purchasing power of the individual. Too often one 
hears the expression, “Well, I haven’t got anything; I’ve 
lost everything—my job, my savings and even my 
shirt—why should anybody else have anything?” God 
forbid that the solution of our difficulties should come 
to mean that everybody should be “jobless” and “penni- 
less.” 

It is particularly unfortunate that efforts should be 
made to crucify utility companies and impair their 
proper functioning at this time when the President of 
the United States is engaged in a program of inflation 


[vee PUBLIC utility industry has a very definite 
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with the objective in mind of building back the pur- 
chasing power of our people, of saving homes and 
farms, of enabling debtors to pay off their mortgages 
on the same value of the dollar at which the debts were 
incurred. 

Those who cry loudly for the last pound of flesh from 
utility companies should put themselves in the shoes of 
an employee or investor in such companies and adopt a 
program of doing unto others as they would have others 
do unto them. 

Throughout the country today, public utilities are 
“on the spot.” They are being bombarded from all cor- 
ners with charges of high rates and watered stock. We 
are told that regulation has failed utterly and that the 
people have been robbed right and left. Some of the 
most radical even picture the utilities as the root of all 
evil. Insinuations and innuendos of one kind or an- 
other have been made, all calculated to inflame the 
public mind against private ownership and in favor of 
public ownership. 

Now, there can be no doubt that the misdeeds of some 
within the industry have been stretched by the dema- 
gogue, in appeals to passion and prejudice, to brand the 
many, with the result that the confidence of the people 
in public utilities has been shattered. Certainly some 
within the industry, and it is more or less true of a few 
in all walks of life—victims of the greed ever present 
in our everyday lives, but always unbridled in boom 
days—have tried to “gild the dome” before digging the 
foundation, and have put the reverse English on the 
Rotary motto by adopting a policy of “He serves best 
who profits most.” It may be that black crimes were 
committed by some and that they lost the ball in a 
morass of stock manipulation and political intrigue, but 
because there are crooks and robbers doesn’t mean that 
all people are dishonest and public menaces; because 
mayors of some cities and others who hold high places 
in the body politic betray their public trust does not 
mean that all men in public life do it; one bad egg in 
a basket doesn’t mean that all of them are bad. So it is 
with public utilities. Because some went “haywire”— 
trod the path of evil and failed to live up to their re- 
sponsibilities—does not mean that all utilities did like- 
wise. The great majority have stuck to their knitting 
during these troublous days, in an honest endeavor to 
live up to wholesome objectives. 

It is regrettable that because some few enterprises 
in industry and banking fail to measure up to their ob- 
ligations, suspicion should be cast upon all the rest. 
However, we must recognize that, just as mosquitoes 
breed in a swamp, agitators and howlers of discontent 
flourish in times of depression. They attempt to tear 
down what they cannot replace. 
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Regardless of the reasons for it, public opinion today 
is challenging the good faith, the sincerity of purpose 
and, in fact, the actual job which the utility companies 
have done and are doing. There is only one thing for 
us to do and that is to face the facts. Such utilities as 
fail to heed the voice of public opinion are adding fuel 
to the fire which eventually will destroy them. Let’s 
meet the acid test by unimpeachable conduct and by 
laying all our cards on the table. 


To listen to some of our critics, one would gather 
that the return of happy days was entirely dependent on 
rate reductions. Electricity as an item of expense is 
greatly exaggerated, the work which it does for a small 
cost minimized. If we gave electricity away it wouldn’t 
help much in restoring prosperity. Those who are look- 
ing for an opportunity for everlasting glory might well 
tackle the question of taxation—a 10 per cent reduction 
in the annual cost of government per family would more 
than take care of the yearly electric bill of the average 
domestic customer of our company. 


This is our Judgment Day, but we are not necessarily 
doomed.. True, many utility companies have been sen- 
tenced as “guilty” before they have been given a chance 
to present their case in a jury trial, but we must make 
up our minds that all of us will have to submit to some 
persecution on the part of those who would like to de- 
stroy us, and rest on the merits of our case, honestly 
and fearlessly presented to the court of public opinion. 


I am satisfied that people generally do not know what 
the utility companies have done to advance their wel- 
fare. They are going to decide our case; let’s present it 
to them, each company taking the responsibility for sub- 
mitting its own story. We have made mistakes, so let’s 
admit it. We are human; we cannot be right all the 
time; we will do well to keep up a good average. Let’s 
correct our mistakes; let’s see to it that they don’t hap- 
pen again. 

To the extent that public utilities are doing things 
which are not in the best interests of all concerned— 
customers, investors and employees—they should re- 
form themselves or be reformed. However, the answer 
does not lie in regulation or legislation which will de- 
stroy the utilities; it does lie in regulation and legisla- 
tion which will eliminate abuses and which will provide 
that: 


The people served receive courteous, prompt, reliable and 
efficient service at the lowest possible rates. 


Those who have put their hard-earned savings in the 
utility company shall have their savings protected. 


The employes who labor for the success of the enterprise 
can be compensated justly for the work they do. 


It is interesting to observe that some of those who 
expound at great length as to the failure of utility reg- 
ulation sponsor legislation for the expansion of munici- 
pal operation completely lacking in regulatory provi- 
sions. If public regulation of private utilities has been 
such a miserable failure (and I do not believe this 
charge can be maintained), I have never been able to 
figure out how the customer would be benefited by pub- 
lic operation, which means complete domination by 
political bodies. It is just as logical to argue that a 
board of directors of a utility company constitutes an 
adequate regulatory authority. 

The siren song of the advocate of public ownership 
is that the day of private operation of the utility is over, 
that only with public ownership can cheap rates be ob- 
tained and the rights of the people protected. The in- 
ference is that all is wrong with private operation and 






all is good with public ownership. Adherents of public 
ownership are seizing the present, when the utilities are 
under fire, as the psychological moment to selling their 
wares, and we must admit they are doing a pretty good 
job of it. However, a lot of their enticing and alluring 
boasts smack of the same elements of insidious propa- 
ganda for which the private companies have been con- 
demned, and some day it will come back to haunt them 
in a like manner. Chickens do come home to roost. 


I definitely believe that the people are entitled to 
know on the basis of the merits of actual performance 
whether private or public ownership best serves them. 
This means that all those engaged in the furnishing of 
electric light and power, whether municipal or private, 
should be taxed on the same basis, have the same ac- 
counting system and be under the same rules and regu- 
lations. Municipal plants should be stripped of their 
subsidies, their halos of saintliness. The efforts of self- 
seeking politicians who want to perpetuate themselves 
in office by the establishment of a political, public own- 
ership empire, should be exposed to the sunlight. This 
is no time for pussyfooting. The people should know 
the whole truth about both public and private opera- 
tion—and let the best man win. He will anyway, in the 
long run. It is only the things which are right and 
sound that endure. 


It is true, we have many problems ahead of us. Cheap 
electricity has been made expensive by ever-mounting 
tax burdens. We are confronted with back-breaking 
legislation, stringent regulation, with demands for rate 
reductions in an era of inflation and with government 
in the power business on a large scale. We are in a 
battle and we cannot sit back in smug complacency and 
rest our cause on the theory of divine right. Final 
judgment must come from the people rather than from 
the courts. Public confidence must be restored. The 
solution of our difficulties does not rest with platitudes 
or palliatives; it does not rest with saying one thing 
and doing another. It means that we must practice what 
we preach and preach what we practice; it means that 
the reward for the work done must come only from the 
performance of a worth-while service. 


People are not going to conclude right now that they 
are better off by turning one business after another over 
to the government to operate. It simply means doing 
by degrees what Russia did in one full swoop. A pro- 
gram of more government in business and still more 
government in business simply means that eventually 
nobody will be left to support the government. We 
would then all be cogs in a machine of destruction of 
individual rights and liberties. The solution of all prob- 
lems today does not rest solely with government. This 
is the time when all of us must shoulder our responsi- 
bilities and not duck them, when we must put our 
houses in order to meet the changed conditions. The 
primary purpose of government is to protect and not 
to usurp the rights of its citizens. 

We are here today because this wonderful western 
country was a land of opportunity to those great pio- 
neers who conquered a wilderness with a rifle in one 
hand and an axe in the other. They left us a tradition 
to preserve; let’s preserve it. By their courage, forti- 
tude and right thinking, they overcame what appeared 
to be unsurmountable difficulties. In their achievements 
there is a soul stirring inspiration for the task that lies 
ahead. Let us all see to it that out of the ordeal through 
which we are passing there will emerge a better public 
service with greater benefits to the people served, and 
that we will supply it and be the benefactor because of 
our ability to do the best job. By our acts we will be 
judged. 
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Inspectors—Trafiie Officers 


of the Industry 


O USE to mince matters, the electrical inspector 
INoanoua receive more support from the electrical 
industry. There are a great many excellent ordi- 
nances, already statutes on the books, but the inspector 
dares not take a firm stand enforcing them because of 
the political pressure exerted against enforcement and 
the lack of a united electrical industry in the commu- 
nity back of him. I know from experience that almost 
100 per cent efficiency can be obtained by an inspection 
department if it has a united local industry back of it. 
Many of the inspector’s troubles originate within the 
electrical industry itself. Unless the industry locally 
stands for efficient inspection, the public senses it and 
points out the lack of cooperation from the various units 
in the industry, becomes suspicious and refuses to abide 
by the ordinance. It is hopeless to expect the public to 
abide by an inspector’s decision, or to an ordinance, no 
matter how expertly written, if the electrical family is 
not agreed on all subjects electrical. Seldom does any- 
one take exception to an electrical rule unless he is 
aided and abetted by someone in the industry. 

Imagine the confusion, the hazard, the damage to 
property that would result if a traffic officer at a busy 
intersection failed to receive the backing and coopera- 
tion of the driving public. Failure to cooperate, in such 
a case, might hurt the officer but little, whereas it would 
do great harm and cause great confusion to those who 
really benefit by the officer’s direction. Electrical in- 
spection is similar, and the electrical inspector is in a 
position similar to that of the traffic officer. With the 
cooperation of the industry and public back of him, he 
can serve both. Without that cooperation there is con- 
fusion, damage, danger and loss to all. 

A. R. Small, in a radio talk on inspection, defined the 
electrical inspector’s job as follows: “— his duty is to 
detect and correct conditions in electrical work that 
may be dangerous to life or property from shock or 
fire.” 

Now, those are very broad duties. Are we inspectors 
to be orthodox in every respect and only endorse rules 
in the National Electrical Code which deal directly with 
fire and life hazards, or are we to be more liberal and 
include a few more rules which indirectly cause the 
same result and should be included if we are to render 
a more broadened service to the public? Any move- 
ment to better conditions generally is criticized, but un- 
less the inspector adopts a policy which is in line with 
progress, he will not be filling his mission. 

Inspectors, I am sure, need not fear criticisms that 
reasonable adequacy should be included in the code, 
since presumably adequacy should be sold by the indus- 
try. Within a very short time any adequacy specified 
by the code will fall far short of everyday practice. 
Then the question will be asked, “Why was not more 
adequacy required?” 

We must remember that the industry is making as- 
tounding growth. Even today, the present total elec- 
trical market in all forms of power use is estimated at 
$2,501 millions, and potential markets are estimated at 
$6,980 millions. For the twenty-year period between 
1910 and 1930 there has been a ten-fold growth in 
energy consumed and a nine-fold growth in revenue. 
In one of our Portland companies alone, consumption 
per domestic consumer grew from the 1910 figure of 
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of Portland, Ore., who, as president of the 
International Association of Electrical In- 
spectors, last year made an excellent ad- 
dress to its conventions throughout the 
country. From it he was invited to speak 
to this “Convention in Print” upon such 
portions of it as are of interest and value 
to the industry as a whole 


252 kw.-hr., and 350 kw.-hr. in 1920, to 1,004 kw.-hr. in 
1930. In the United States the increase in kw.-hr. con- 
sumed per domestic customer increased 40.9 per cent 
in the six years between 1925 to 1931. All things con- 
sidered, the revenue from domestic use alone, despite 
reductions in rates, should double in the ten years be- 
tween 1930 and 1940, depression or not. In the face of 
these facts of growth, who has the temerity to deny that 
adequacy provisions in the code are justified? 

Every inspector should support his local inspectors’ 
association. He should not drop his membership, even 
though his income is impaired. It is his own associa- 
tion, dealing with his own problems. The past record 
of the association for accomplishment is remarkable. 
Its influence on the National Electrical Code has been 
effective and constructive. In these accomplishments 
the individual inspector has a direct voice and in- 
fluence. Only through a united effort of a majority of 
inspectors can electrical safety be accomplished for all 
the public. 

Not only should inspectors support an association of 
this character, but so should the entire electrical fra- 
ternity. The inspector desires and needs the assistance 
of everyone in the electrical industry, for there is no 
one activity which bears more directly on the manufac- 
turer, the wholesaler, the retailer, the contractor and 
the utility, than the rules of the National Electrical 
Code. 

Inspectors and inspection departments at this time 
should study and put into operation reinspection of elec- 
trical installations for protection of the public. During 
the years when construction was active, it was a com- 
mon excuse that the departments did not have time 
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to do this very necessary work. Supervision of new con- 
struction alone is not sufficient to eliminate fire and life 
hazards. To make a success of reinspection, inspectors 
should be especially qualified. They should be endowed 
with a winning personality and have unlimited patience 
with the public. This is much more of a selling job 
than the technical enforcement of an ordinance. The 
inspector must make the tenant or owner realize that, 
as a public servant, he desires to protect the latter’s 
property and eliminate as far as possible all life and 
fire hazard. 

Electrical departments should not be discouraged if 
reinspection work does not prove self-supporting from 
fees collected from such work. The time consumed in 
accomplishing the proper results is many times as great 
as the value of permits obtained. From the standpoint 
of safety and protection to the public, such work is 
well worth-while. That reinspection work can be ef- 
fective has been proved in Portland, as reported in the 
last issue of ELECTRICAL WEST, p. 176. 

Another matter becoming of more importance every 
day is that of retail sales or material ordinances. It 
does not matter how such ordinances are made effective 
and legal, but it does make a great deal of difference 
whether the inspection department is insistent on ma- 
terials, apparatus, devices and equipment which are 
free from fire and life hazard. 

During the past year a great many “rackets,” espe- 
cially in the manufacture of radio equipment, have 
given inspection departments much trouble in enforcing 
such retail ordinances. However, conditions are im- 
proving, and by the concerted efforts of several large 
cities in Pacific Coast states, better conditions will be 
attained. The same is true of refrigeration, where 
growth has been phenomenal, and where speeded pro- 
duction, new models and sales pressure often has sacri- 


Our 14 Points for 
Cooperation 


ONTRACTING sometimes is its own worst enemy. 
( it is an individualistic game, practically the last 

that is so in these days of mergers, consolidations 
and regulated monopolies. Contracting still is unmer- 
gerable. It is hard to get its individualists who own 
their own businesses to work together on problems that 
only team work will solve. We have hope that President 
Roosevelt’s program for industrial recovery, which sets 
aside the out-worn restrictions on business men getting 
together to set up rules of fair competition and have 
police power back of them, will bring us a means of 
doing for ourselves what most needs to be done right 
within contracting’s own ranks. 

But contracting also suffers from the sins of the other 
branches of the industry. It is hurt when the ethics 
and practices of the industry short circuit. Many of 
our problems are linked to supply—wholesalers and 
manufacturers. Some involve relations with the utili- 
ties. In bringing these failures to the attention of the 
industry, sometimes we have been accused of being 
critical, destructive, of offering no remedy. Accord- 
ingly, at a meeting called to outline our program to the 
industry not long ago, Mr. Martin read our definite, 
constructive challenge to the industry. I feel that it 
cannot be repeated too often or too emphatically. On 
behalf of the contracting branch of the industry, let 
me repeat it here again: 
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ficed care in assembly and design and hence safety to 
the using public. The better manufacturers have been 
endeavoring to produce excellent machines, but compe- 
tition has made several problems which need solution in 
order that undue restrictions shall not be placed upon 
the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the retailer and the 
public. 

Do not become discouraged with the National Elec- 
trical Code, feeling that it is hopeless to expect it to 
become perfect. We still have the power to amend and 
clarify its meaning, and I urge inspectors to buckle 
down to hard work, aiding every article committee in so 
drafting the rules that they definitely will express what 
is desired. Codes are not new things, even in the build- 
ing game. The world’s oldest building code of record 
was a part of the great law code promulgated by Ham- 
murabi, king of Babylon, for use in the courts of his 
empire more than 4,000 years ago. Unlike many a pres- 
ent-day code, there was no ambiguity about Hammu- 
rabi’s. It was terse, and to the point. Hammurabi was 
apparently father of the safety first movement and the 
pioneer assailant of the jerry builder. For example: 

“No, 229. If a builder build a house for a man and do not 
make construction firm, and the house which he has built 
collapse and cause the death of the owner of the house, that 
builder shall be put to death.” 

Our present building codes, including the National 
Fire Prevention Association code, have taken 302 years 
of effort to formulate and evolve and still are being re- 
written and changed. As with the arts of electricity 
themselves, changes in technique and material require 
changes in regulation for safety. Our best hope ever 
should be to keep abreast of the development of the in- 
dustry; if possible, a little ahead of it in adequacy pro- 
visions, but never behind it or a drag upon progress and 
a restriction upon the benefits which electricity brings 
to human comfort and labor. 
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| facing the future, the newly-reorganized Associa- 
tion of Electrical Contractors of Northern California 
sets itself to constructive, yet aggressive, accomplish- 
ment of fundamental improvements necessary to bring 
the electrical industry back to a plane of fair dealing, 
profitableness to all branches of the industry, and com- 
mon sense. 

In so doing it calls upon all 
Electrical Contractors to: 

1. Put their own houses in order, which means to 
become better business men, unmoved by the blandish- 
ments either of false sales schemes or the falser race 
for jobs regardless of cost. It means considering the 
business as a business, not a gamble. 

2. Analyze costs of doing business and make these 
analyses available to the industry so that there no 
longer can be any excuse for not recognizing these costs 
in the margins or discounts provided those who sel! or 
install equipment. 

3. Defend their own businesses and future by de- 
fending the industry against such outside rackets as 
foreign lamps and lighting equipment, trick gold-brick 
electrical products, gas engine substitution, and uneco- 
nomic municipal ownership schemes, which in the long 
run refiect discredit upon the industry and bring only 
temporary, if any, business advantage. 

4. Recognize that this is an age of change; that 
processes as well as methods are undergoing great 
changes, and that it may be necessary to alter contract- 
ing to meet these new developments or conditions. 


Because so many of the problems of contracting relate 
to manufacturer policy and sales methods, the associa- 
tion urges upon Manufacturers more consideration in 
the following respects: 


5. Recognition of the ultimate soundness of support- 
ing and making business profitable for a high-grade 
type of business contractor, so that there will be some 
incentive for contractors to meet the specifications of 
such a type in their own business conduct, and that new 
contractors, as business improvement warrants, will be 
recruited from men who can develop into good business 
men. 

6. Margins and discounts be established on stable 
lines of merchandise or equipment based upon the true 
facts as to cost of distributing such products, and not 
guesswork or hope. 

7. That distribution of their products be reasonably 
and intelligently restricted to the number consistent 
with the market; and furthermore, that consideration 
be given by them to their competitors, large or small, 
recognizing that they, too, must be allowed a share in 
the market. If they are not accorded that considera- 
tion, experience certainly proves that the competitors 
may take it upon themselves to break into such markets 
at the expense of the entire industry. 

8. Arrival at some reasonable classification of trade 
and that consistency be followed to the extent of mak- 
ing the same classification for wholesalers whose opera- 
tions are controlled by such manufacturers. 

9. That a real analysis be made as to whether or not 
direct-selling really pays when it brings in its wake a 
demoralized contractor, wholesaler, price and quality 
situation and increases sales costs by duplicating and 
triplicating sales effort. 


The association, in addition to the foregoing consid- 
erations asked of manufacturers, also urges upon 
Wholesalers: 

10. A determination whether the future functioning 
of a wholesaler does not call for a decision as to the 
field and extent of wholesale distribution and its limita- 
tion so that it may be determined whether the whole- 
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salers cannot re-establish themselves as the buyer and 
complete supply source for the contractor, becoming the 
agent of the contractor a little more and of the manu- 
facturer less. 


11. That jobber salesmen’s activities be promotional 
and compensated for upon that basis, so that the temp- 
tation to sell direct now presented in their compensation 
scheme will be eliminated and that they can better ful- 
fill their function as the advisor, buying agent, salesman 
and expert on a product which the contractor needs to 
help him in his sales and business development. As 
long as the contractor must consider the jobber sales- 
man as his competitor, there is little hope that the 
jobber salesman can perform these really necessary 
functions for him. The great investment both of the 
manufacturer and the wholesale in advertising, sales 
promotion and personal-selling effort, cannot help but 
be checkmated by contractors in their own self-preser- 
vation as long as they are in a competitive position to 
those who should be ailies. 


To the Central Stations, 

The contractors urge that the excellent policies enun- 
ciated by the officials and head offices as respect mer- 
chandising be given a better chance to find their way 
into actual practice by: 

12. More careful consideration of the profitableness 
to cooperating dealers of some of the sales programs 
prepared by utilities. As it is, an unattractive sales 
program breeds disgust rather than a cooperative effort 
on the dealer’s part. Utilities should realize that the 
business advantages under which they operate, where 
revenues from use can justify and render profitable 
even some losses on merchandise selling, are not avail- 
able to dealers. This disparity of economic position 
gives rise to the dissatisfaction and rancor which has 
led in the past to anti-merchandising movements. 

13. More consideration when work is to be done, 
as to the ultimate advantage of favoring those whose 
efforts in the industry are consistent with good service 
to the public. In other words, the ultimate economy of 
cheap wiring or of cheap contracting should really be 
studied as opposed to the value of the support of good 
substantial contractors. 


Likewise, an effort should be made, where head office 
policy is basically fair and commendable, to see that 
this policy more often finds itself practiced in rela- 
tion to salesmen’s activities and district management 
attitude. 


To the Industry, through the 
Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau, 


The contractors address this plea: 

14. That the functions of each branch of the in- 
dustry be better defined and understood, and that in 
campaigns, slogans, sales programs, Red Seal activity, 
or other work undertaken by the Bureau requiring in- 
dustry and contractor participation, that the tests of 
profitableness and real and permanent value to the 
industry be considered. The Bureau officials have long 
deplored the lack of participation in its programs by 
contractors. Unfortunately, by such non-participation 
they have misjudged salesmanship or business qualifica- 
tions of contractors. As this association conceives it, 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau has before it an 
opportunity which it has never yet realized, that of 
becoming a genuine forum for industry problems, not 
as in the past merely the sales aspects of such problems, 
but the sound economical study into the problems and 
their consequences. 

As the contractor goes, so goes the industry; if the 
contractor prospers, the rest of the industry prospers 
also. 
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Advertising and Its Immediate Job 


SYCHOLOGISTS have progressed far beyond their 
Prestaviished first principle that living is a state of 
mind. Yet the truth of this principle has been 
demonstrated so conclusively in recent weeks that, for 
purposes of this discussion at least, it embodies all 
that we need to consider in the science of psychology. 
Reaction to the condition of the times has been uni- 
versaily the same. Millions of persons have been un- 
employed and able to buy but little. Others whom the 
financial stringency touched but lightly, if at all, made 
a solemn virtue of economy. They cut down on their 
buying, and the result was decrease in circulation of 
money and increase in unemployment. The state of 
the public mind, influenced by fear, definitely intensi- 
fied the depression. 


Then came the new administration and the “New 
Deal.” The president was given authority to inflate 
the currency, to assist agriculture, to decrease the gold 
content of the dollar, to start a great program of public 
works. Not one of these things has yet been done. But 
the mere knowledge, not that they were to be done, but 
that they could be done, started an immediate upswing 
in business. Prices began to climb, the stock market 
grew active and bullish, factories called idle hands 
back to the machines, people began to buy things they 
had been doing without. There was no physical reason 
for this; it was merely the changed state of the public 
mind. Subconsciously there was a new attitude—a feel- 
ing of confidence that once again all was well. 


Recovery to a fair degree of prosperity cannot come 
through political or economic change alone. Far more 
important is a restoration of public confidence and a 
strengthening of business morale. And in promoting 
these factors of influence, no force can be more effect- 
ive than advertising. 


Advertising breeds confidence, not alone in concrete 
articles, but in abstract ideas. Business policies, politi- 
cal issues, candidacies for office, church services, educa- 
tion—these, too, are sold through advertising. 


Why, then, should not advertising do its part in re- 
constructing public confidence—in bolstering public 
faith in recovery? More than ever before, that bol- 
stering is needed now; needed because the public mind, 
after the travail and uncertainties of the past three 
years, wants now to believe. It wants to believe that 
the crisis is over, that conditions are better, that bus- 
iness definitely is improving. The seeds of confidence 
which it is advertising’s opportunity to sow, will fall 
upon fertile ground. Constant repetition of the infer- 
ence that better days are here will be like a rowel to the 
psychological reaction now in progress. 

Repetition of the inference, I say, because in my 
opinion there is little value in the direct statement—in 
the ballyhoo of babbitry. Advertising has a more di- 
rect story of business improvement to be told by in- 
direction. It is a straight business story, and should 
be told on the assumption that there is business to be 
had and that the advertiser determinedly is out to get 
it. It must be sincere, logical, forceful. It must have 
something definite to offer. 

In the electrical industry we have a direct, sincere, 
logical story to tell. Never has there been better elec- 
trical merchandise than today. Never has there been 
better service. It may be that, even in electrical ap- 
pliances, the depression brought some inferior mer- 
chandise into the markets. But this was not general; 
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there was a steady striving for lower price, but there 
was also a steady striving for better quality. We have 
more to offer than ever before. 


The utility is leading the way, trying to build mar- 
kets in which the dealer, if he is on his toes, may sell 
his wares. The utility will continue its efforts to cre- 
ate prospects for the electric range. 


In retail advertising, whether it be of the 
electric range, water heater, air heater, wash- 
ing machine, ironer, vacuum cleaner or any other of 
the innumerable appliances making for the electrical 
emancipation of the women from household drudgery, 
the outstanding note should be a note of assurance. We 
must believe in what we are selling if we expect to 
make others believe in it. This is the quality merchan- 
dise that an enlightened, progressive, work-easing age 
demands. Such advertising by the very confidence it 
breathes, by its own unquestioning acceptance of im- 
proved conditions, will help to rebuild public confidence. 


Business morale is not to be strengthened by Coue- 
isms. That has been tried. In the darkest days we 
sought to exorcise the demons of depression by telling 
ourselves, “Things are getting better and better.” But 
our own accounts and the steadily-lengthening bread- 
lines proved otherwise. Merely saying that things 
are better is small-boy courage—whistling. There is 
nothing small-boyish in the job electrical industry 
advertising has to do. It is much more than a man’s 
job—it is an industry job, and it is a job that requires 
cooperation and coordination. 

This industry of ours has a big selling job, and it has, 
as far as we here are concerned, a great potential mar- 
ket, the whole Pacific Slope. If we do this job well, we 
will be promoting quick recovery. Every appliance 
sold means employment for somebody in the factory; it 
means profit for ourselves; it means more demand upon 
the central station for service; it means a nearer ap- 
proach to the day when construction will start again, 
and when the idle men and women, trained in the elec- 
trical industry, will be back at work. This is, of course, 
a perfectly obvious exposition of the economic cycle; 
the more the people buy, the more money circulates, 
the shorter grows the breadline, the smaller grows the 
mortgage, the nearer we come to prosperity. 


Into this picture the contribution of advertising can 
be sketched with broad stroke. Advertising that has 
a real message, advertising that helps in the movement 
of goods, advertising that breathes confidence and con- 
viction, will strengthen business morale. True, we may 
all of us fall short of what we aspire to do. But there 
isn’t any reason why we shouldn’t try to do it. The 
signs of the uptrend are unmistakable. Let us who are 
in the electrical industry prove our own confidence in 
recovery, in our industry and in ourselves, by cooperat- 
ing in sound advertising, by coordinating our advertis- 
ing effort, by going after the business which we feel 
certain is now to be had. 
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Our Women Carry On 


report of the work actually done by the women’s 

committee, I’m afraid. You gentlemen of the in- 
dustry will have to be very intuitive, so that from the 
brief reports I am going to ask each girl to make on 
behalf of the committee which she has headed this year, 
you may glimpse some of its real significance and value. 
I wish there were time to outline our objectives and 
policies, but you will have to deduce these from the 
activities themselves. Our record must stand as the 
sole recommendation that the work continue in the fu- 
ture, if not on the intercompany scale of the association, 
at least within each company to the full extent of its 
individual resources, both in funds and personnel. I 
know from my experience that this work speaks elo- 
quently for the women of the industry, for their loyalty 
and devotion to the true ideals of public service. 

Marvel Murray, of Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp., 
chairman of our speakers’ bureau, will report first. 
What has our speakers’ bureau accomplished, Mrs. Mur- 
ray? 

Mrs. Murray—I am proud to say that even since our 
magazine, “Public Utility Women,” has been discon- 
tinued, the company committees have continued to re- 
port on talks given before women’s clubs, civic centers, 
before school groups and on the radio. For the associa- 
tion year, our women have talked before 3,784 women, 
giving Mrs. Rees’ illustrated lecture, “Electricity, Our 
Versatile Partner,” twenty times, and the gas lecture, 
“Fires of Civilization,” ten times. Many other talks on 
public utility subjects, particularly to farm women, and 
on the radio to the general public, also were given by 
girls of the utility companies. 

Mrs. Rees—Now hear from the library bureau, Mrs. 
Mary Caroline Lynn, of San Diego Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Co. 

Mrs. Lynn—The library bureau furnished a column 
of reference reading, important articles in various mag- 
azines and books affecting our industry, in each issue 
of “Public Utility Women.” In many companies not 
having a regular library, the women’s committee libra- 
rian is able to perform a voluntary service in this re- 
spect. 

Mrs. Rees—Mrs. Verda Rarick, Southern California 
Edison Co. Ltd., will you tell us of the work of the home 
service bureau? 

Mrs. Rarick—Many committees devoted one or two 
of their year’s programs to demonstrations and direct 
study of electrical home equipment. In smaller groups 
there have been electrical dinners prepared by the girls 
themselves, thus giving them actual experience in using 
electrical cookery. As an evidence of the fine spirit 
actuating the girls in this service, I wish to say that 
these dinners have cost the company nothing, the entire 
expense being borne by the girls themselves. Such 
meetings often are held in the homes of the girls, some- 
times in the offices or company kitchens. Many of our 
members have all-electric homes which are outstanding 
community advertisements of the desirability of this 
type of home equipment. 

Mrs. Rees—We would like to hear from Ella Rus- 
sell, of Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co., about safety 
and first-aid work. 

Miss Russell—This bureau advocated at least one 
program a year in first-aid, calling upon the company 
first-aid supervisor, or local fire, police or Red Cross 
departments, to furnish speakers and demonstrations. 


"Tre will have to be very much of an abbreviated 
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Many committees conduct first-aid classes; several have 
regular teams. I might mention two typical instances 
of first-aid rendered by our members, one on the high- 
way to injured motorists and another to a drowning boy 
at a beach. 

Mrs. Rees—This year we started a new work, ben- 
evolences, under the chairmanship of past-president 
Nyra Letchworth, of San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. 

Mrs. Letchworth—Many hundreds of homes were 
gladdened at Thanksgiving and Christmas time by the 
thoughtful benevolences of our women’s committee on 
the coast. Several hundred baskets of food were given 
families in distress; toys, clothing, milk for children; 
dolls beautifully dressed by the girls for gifts to poor 
children. All of this was done with the personal touch, 
over and above gifts to organized charity. Many of our 
women took the lead in general company benevolences, 
in raising funds for community chests and the like. 

Mrs. Rees—Time does not permit reports from our 
other chairmen, but I cannot conclude this session with- 
out tribute to these works. Under Lillian Broeker, of 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., another new department 
on debates and dramatics produced nine original plays 
written by members of our committees, besides success- 
ful debates on government economy and taxes. Miss 
Ella Hoeft, of Southern California Edison Co. Ltd., was 
chairman of the publicity committee and was respons- 
ible, with the help of the girls in each company, in 
obtaining much favorable publicity, in placing maga- 
zine articles and newspaper accounts of committee 
work. Bertha Dale, of Pacific Gas and Electric Co., as 
chairman of the committee on relations with other 
clubs, not only holds office as president of the San 
Francisco Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
but, working with the speakers’ bureau, has done much 
good work in bringing better understanding between 
the club members and the utilities. I wish it were pos- 
sible to name each committee member and relate her 
activity during the year, to tell of the fine work of the 
vice-chairman, Clydia Weems, and our secretary, Phyllis 
Rowan. 

In the few moments left, let me mention all too briefly 
the following additional activities of our members: 
sponsoring general employee meetings to which wives 
of men employees were guests, promoting better under- 
standing and acquaintanceship; acting as hostesses at 
company functions of official and unofficial character; 
sponsoring company social occasions; visiting company 
plants and those of customers using company service; 
studying languages to take care of foreign-speaking 
customers; studying election issues and candidates; 
studying the economics of the industry. - 

It is fitting, in closing, to pay tribute to those brave 
and devoted girls who were so faithful to their duty 
during the earthquakes in Southern California, carrying 
on for long, arduous hours and keeping their poise in a 
manner that amounted to heroism. 
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HERE is no question that the work 

of our Sales or Commercial Sec- 
tions is beneficial, is needed and is 
wanted. When it was anncunced at the 
recent Portland meeting that the North- 
west Association was to continue, en- 
thusiasm ran high. But many of us had 
agreed that, if it were decided to dis- 
continue the association, it would be 
highly desirable, if not absolutely neces- 
sary, to form some kind of a group of 
commercial men for the consideration 
of those problems affecting us all in 
our day-to-day work with our com- 
panies. 

Our reasons for this determination 
are several: 

1. We need new ideas for sales plans, 
offers and load-development programs. 
An exchange will help to guide our in- 
dividual efforts to gain maximum load- 
building efforts. 

2. A certain amount of synchroniza- 
tion of these plans and programs is 
desirable in order that offers made by 
one company do not embarrass an ad- 
jacent company whose policies in that 
particular phase of commercial opera- 
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Dealer Relations 








Question: What progress has been made in the past year in 
bringing about a better mutual understanding between 


utilities and dealers? 


R. CARROLL: In spite of the re- 

cent drastic action of the Oregon 
commissioner, which would appear to 
be a direct effort to put the utilities 
out of business, I wonder if the general 
reaction from dealers everywhere last 
year is still their attitude toward utility 
merchandising today? Not a company 
that I know of but has tried hard 
to eliminate all of the sources of mis- 
understanding; some of us, I’m afraid, 
leaning so far backward that we have 
almost crippled our business. I know 
in our own case we have developed our 
dealer help in advertising and in co- 
operative shows and compaigns greatly, 
and I feel that on the whole dealers in 
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our territories are much happier about 
our merchandising than a year ago. 
What do you men find? 

Mr. Lewis: As chairman of the dealer 
relations committee of the Northwest 
Electric Light and Power Association, 
I have had the opportunity of visiting 
a large number of dealers and it is my 
opinion that the feeling among dealers 
toward utility merchandising is far 
healthier than it was a few years ago, 
brought about principally by realization 
that our company representatives were 
not as close in touch with their dealers 
as they should have been, and it was 
lack of confidence which depreciated to 
a very large extent the efforts that 
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tion might differ. This can be brought 
about best by personal contact. 

3. It is desirable that our relations 
with retail outlets throughout the terri- 
tory be somewhat uniform; the ex- 
change of information and the commit- 
tee work of the Section have done much 
in this field. 

4. There is need for cooperative 
study of products, selling methods, 
value of different types of load and 
similar subjects, and this is best done 
through committees and in committee 
reports. 

5. Self-education on new devices and 
new applications is desirable. A case in 
point is air conditioning, and a refer- 
ence to the symposium on this subject 
offered at the last Sales Section meet- 
ing is an indication of the type of edu- 
cational work done continually by the 
committees to keep commercial men 
and company executives informed on 
the new possibilities for load building 
by properly-applied promotional efforts. 


L. W. BRAINARD, 
Chairman, Sales Section, 
Northwest Electric Light 
and Power Assn. 


were being put forth to 
dealer sales. 

It was a surprising thing to me to 
find that nearly all of the objections to 
utility merchandising were either based 
on historical facts much out of date, or 
that many happened at some distant 
point or did not pertain to merchan- 
dising at all, but had to do with utility 
practice in general, most of which was 
misunderstood. 

Today utilities are studying load 
building from the dealers’ standpoint 
more than ever before, and while ac- 
tively selling, themselves, are doing it 
on a basis that any active dealer can 
follow at a profit. Merchandising poli- 
cies are being printed and placed in 
the hands of dealers and an effort is 
made to work out load building together 
instead of separately. 

Mr. Vinet: Frankly, I feel that if a 
more or less uniform policy were 
adopted by the power companies, in co- 
operation with manufacturers and con- 
tractors and dealers, that an attractive 
and progressive utility merchandising 
program could be worked out to the 
satisfaction of everyone affected. We 
really feel that the dealer relations 
department has paved the way for such 
an arrangement, and if and when an- 
other electric convention is held here 
in the West, practically the entire time 
should be given to the discussion of the 
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subject and the matter brought to a 
very definite understanding. Members 
of all branches of the industry should 
be invited to present their sides of the 
picture in a constructive manner and a 
board of judges, or so-called jury, se- 
lected from the various groups to boil 
it down into a workable plan. In my 
opinion that is the only solution and 
the logical one, and I feel it can be 
done. 

Mr. Carroll: As one of the victims of 
Commissioner Thomas’ order separating 
all merchandising activities from regu- 
lar company affairs, even employee tips, 
I presume, Mr. McMicken, what is your 
opinion? 

Mr. McMicken: Quite frankly, some- 
times my thoughts on the subject would 
not pour any oil on the troubled waters. 
You won’t blame me, when you realize 
that when a proposed bill was brought 
up before our Oregon legislature and 
studied in committee, dealers from all 
over the state came to our assistance 
and showed how really valuable our 
merchandising efforts were, despite the 
fact that we do sell an appreciable 
amount of merchandise. As the result, 
the bill was never reported out of com- 
mittee. And then came the commission 
order; well, let’s get back to the sub- 
ject in hand. 

While I know there has been marked 
improvement in dealer relations and a 
better mutual understanding of the 
merchandising problem, many retail 
outlets still feel that the utilities should 
not merchandise and are unwilling to 
see that the building of load and reve- 
nue is an integral and very necessary 
part of the utilities’ business, particu- 
larly in this time of depression. Why, 
witness the recent announcement of the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario to furnish and install free of 
charge electric water heaters, made to 
all customers in an effort to recover at 
least 40,000 hp. of load lost through 
industrial inactivity. 

It is hard for the privately-owned 
utility to understand why it should not 
have the same right as any other busi- 
ness to use any legitimate method to 
build its load and revenue. While many 
dealers now recognize that their busi- 
ness in both major and small electrical 
appliances is definitely stimulated by 
aggressive promotional and selling ac- 
tivity on the part of the utility, many 
still want the utility out of merchandis- 
ing, either because they feel that this 
business will fall into their laps or be- 
cause they desire to divert into other 
lines of merchandise that portion of the 
consumers’ dollar now invested in utility 
merchandise. 

One of our Northwest utilities has 
been able definitely to answer the 
charges made that its retail stores sold 
the vast majority of electrical equip- 
ment going into the home, from incan- 
descent lamps to electric ranges. It 
completed a very exhaustive survey 
covering all sales by it and all of the 
principal dealers in its territory for the 
year 1932. Statements had been made 
publicly that the utility was doing ap- 
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proximately 80 per cent of the total 
dollar volume of domestic merchandise 
sales and that dealers of all kinds ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. The survey 
proved conclusively that 80 per cent of 
the total dollar volume was done by 
the dealers, and only 20 per cent by the 
utility’s various stores. 

This finding materially reduced dealer 
opposition to utility merchandising in 
this territory. Were the fact generally 
known that no major utility on the 
coast sells at retail more than 20 per 
cent of the dollar volume of incandes- 
cent lamps, lamp socket appliances and 
major appliances sold in the territory, 
no doubt some of the opposition to 
utility merchandising would disappear. 

A Manufacturer: Surely that utility 
sold more than 20 per cent of the major 
appliances, Mr. McMicken? 

Mr. McMicken: It is quite true that 
in electric ranges and water heaters, 
utilities may sell more of the total 
dollar volume, but in other appliances 
utilities sell but a small percentage of 
the total, and the net result is that for 
all sales the utilities’ volume probably 
will not exceed 20 per cent in dollars. 
This being the case, it would seem pos- 
sible to interest dealers, who sell chiefly 
small domestic appliances, so that they 
would encourage the utility to promote 
and sell small appliances at prices and 
on terms which dealers can meet and 





thus help revive the small appliance 
business. . 

The utility must be allowed to sell in 
fair and open competition in order to 
defray at least in part the expense of 
the advertising and promotional work 
necessary to stimulate dealer sales. At 
this time, in particular, few utility com- 
panies have the money to spend solely 
in the promotion of appliance sales for 
dealers, no matter how altruistically 
inclined the management may be. 

Mr. Carroll: As both dealer and util- 
ity merchandise subsidiary, “Kelly,” 
won’t you sum up this discussion in a 
few practical principles ? 

Mr. Courtright: We feel that it is 
vital to the progress of our industry, 
our entire industry, that the utility con- 
tinue to merchandise. This merchandis- 
ing should embrace the pioneering of 
electrical products, the building up of 
the present retail outlets into more 
efficient sales organizations, and the set- 
ting of a high standard for quality in 
the products introduced into the homes 
of consumers. The field is broad. As 
the utility assumes this leadership in 
a forceful, yet sympathetic manner, and 
conducts its merchandising of the 
products consuming its energy along 
sound, constructive, ethical merchandis- 
ing lines, on a live-and-let-live basis, it 
can and will receive the good will and 
aggressive cooperation of the dealers. 


Appliances 





Question: How shall we stimulate the appliance business 


(ranges, refrigerators)? ... 


ment Bureau? 
pliances? 


R. CARROLL: Our next concern is 
the appliance market. During the 
past three years, appliances have been 
the life savers of the business. Our 
problem today is: How to keep the 
market stimulated; how to revive the 
sale of small appliances, which seem 
to have had a decided slump during the 
past year; as well as how to continue 
with the major appliances, the range, 
the water heater, the air heater, the 
refrigerator. Since our range council 
and our Refrigeration Bureau have 
proved so successful in organizing those 
who sell such appliances into a coopera- 
tive and hard-hitting sales army, 
wouldn’t it be a good thing for us to 
develop a laundry equipment bureau 
along similar lines? 
Mr. Rice: The Electric Cookery Coun- 
cil has a well-developed plan, but is 


Why not a Laundry Equip- 


How can we resurrect the small ap- 


running into considerable difficulty in 
increasing sales volume, due to the lack 
of interest of the public and falling 
off of field promotional effort by utili- 
ties and manufacturers. All national 
advertising must be supplemented by 
local and personalized demonstrations, 
if electrical cookery is to be sold in 
volume; otherwise it remains as a de- 
sirable thing to be obtained when the 
prospect’s ship comes in. 

At the present time, in southern Cal- 
ifornia at least, there is no direct sell- 
ing effort in the field whatever, outside 
of the utilities, and that effort has been 
so curtailed during the past two years 
that public interest is at low ebb. It 
could be revived by a strenuous and 
well-directed campaign, and no doubt 
will be. Most people are making their 
old equipment serve until such time as 
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they feel safe in committing themselves 
to any purchases. This applies to other 
types of cooking equipment as well as 
to electrical. However, most of the 
range manufacturers have not kept pace 
with the developments their competi- 
tors have made in redesigning their 
ranges and modernizing them to con- 
form with new ideas in cooking equip- 
ment. 


Mr. Carroll: Many localities seem to 
combine the work of the range and re- 
frigeration bureaus. What are your 
thoughts on refrigeration? 


Mr. Rice: Electrical refrigeration ap- 
parently is settling down to the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and the fight from 
now on will be between the larger man- 
ufacturers whose facilities for research 
and development are such that they 
can constantly improve their product 
and lower prices, with the result that 
the public is going to benefit. High- 
grade refrigerators today are so far 
ahead of those of two or three years 
ago that there is no comparison. I an- 
ticipate still further improvements. 
With approximately 17 per cent of the 
families now using electrical refrigera- 
tion, the market is just getting under 
way. I think the percentage will be 
doubled in the next two or three years 
at the most. 


Mr. Lewis: Roger Babson gave us a 
text, “We must sell ourselves out of 
the depression,” and it is evident from 
the interest shown here this morning 
that we are going to do just this thing. 
We must admit that for many years 
past much of our electric load just grew 
up without a great deal of effort on 
our part, and now we find that some 
of that load is beginning to slip away 
from us without any definite plans to 
compensate for it. Electric Cookery 
Councils, Refrigeration Bureaus and 
new schemes for hot water heating are 
in the program, and while many com- 
panies with decreased revenues might 
find it difficult to finance these pro- 
grams, in view of the diminishing re- 
turns, there is a decided feeling in the 
minds of executives that such programs 
are necessary. Electric ranges, water 
heaters, heavy-duty cooking equipment, 
air conditioning and electric ironers are 
still in the developmental period, and 
unless actively pushed beyond usual 
methods, we cannot expect the load to 
grow by depending on the dealer only. 


Mr. Holloway: As far as the Refrig- 
eration Bureau is concerned, we have 
been very active in forming one in San 
Diego. It has been operating for about 
two years and employs a permanent ac- 
tive secretary devoting his entire time 
to the development of refrigeration bus- 
iness in the territory. This bureau holds 
regular monthly meetings, has a com- 
plete organization, and carries on co- 
operative advertising. About four times 
each year a complete newspaper spread 
is made in which all refrigeration out- 
lets cooperate. Our dealers are very ac- 
tive, and are doing a wonderfully fine 
job. We are lending them every assist- 
ance possible and find that they respond 
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readily to any plan which will improve 
the sale of electric refrigeration. 

Mr. Frost: While Mr. Rice just gave 
us some very pertinent thoughts re- 
garding the possibilities of both these 
appliances, he did not outline what we 
are doing to promote them. I want to 
assure you that we are very active in 
promoting the work of both the Na- 
tional Cookery Council and the National 
Refrigeration Bureau, recognizing in 
these two activities definite load build- 
ing helps. The program of the Cookery 
Council has been confined largely to 
promotional work in our territory, and 
the actual building up of the sales ef- 
fort only just now is taking effect. The 
local activity of the Refrigeration Bu- 
reau is bearing fruit. Programs for the 
local refrigeration group for 1933 are 
being formulated now. Close tie-ins 
with the splendid sales helps which 
practically all the manufacturers of 
electrical refrigerators have _ started, 
should produce real sales results. We 
are extremely optimistic about further- 
ing the refrigeration load during the 
present year. 

Mr. Courtright: Very naturally, we 
have been very close to the activities 
of the Refrigeration Bureau. I feel that 
its activity has been a vital factor in 
the acceptance that has been gained for 
electric refrigeration. As a cooperative, 
promotional activity, it is without prec- 
edent or parallel in our industry. Its 
outstanding success makes us all con- 
fident that the National Cookery Coun- 
cil will be as worthwhile and produc- 
tive. 

Two ideas which should be popular- 
ized by the utility, I feel, are complete- 
ly-equipped electrical kitchens, and 
electrical laundries. These two home 
activities lend themselves to complete 
electrical installation fully as easily as 
the bathroom lends itself to a com- 
plete plumbing installation. Properly 
promoted, these two ideas can become 
vital forces in the sale of major elec- 
trical appliances during the next few 
years. Anything that can be done to 
further them should be done. 

Mr. Vinet: It is my belief also that 
a laundry equipment bureau is some- 
thing worth a great deal of considera- 
tion immediately. Five years ago I per- 
sonally had the experience of conduct- 
ing a series of laundry schools in which, 
of course, we featured washers, iron- 
ers, water heaters, drying equipment 
and the like. These schools were con- 
ducted in two sections, one for the 
housewife and one for the housemaid. 
The results were very gratifying both 
from an attendance and sales stand- 
point, so I feel that a bureau to study 
the laundry equipment situation might 
be worthwhile. 

Mr. Rice: Home laundry equipment 
has enjoyed a very good sale during the 
depression because it is a depression 
item. The laundry equipment manufac- 
turers and dealers will have to give 
careful thought to their selling methods 
and their product if they are to improve 
their sales with the return of better 
times, however, as women have a natu- 


ral antipathy toward doing their own 
laundry even with the modern equip- 
ment. 

Home laundry equipment can be 
taken out of its present classification 
of what I term “alley business” and 
brought up on the main street. Trade 
practices of the past, where dealers 
were allowing salesmen to buy “jalop- 
pies” and “bojacks” from second-hand 
dealers and giving them to the custom- 
ers for trade-ins, has demoralized the 
washing machine business tremendous- 
ly. There is no excuse for this practice 
and the best interests of the industry 
will be served by stopping it at once. 

A second serious draw-back to the 
public, and one I believe can be stopped, 
is the matter of giving home demon- 
strations. In my opinion, the demon- 
stration should not be given until the 
down payment has been made and the 
contract signed for the machine. If, 
on giving a demonstration, the machine 
is not satisfactory, then the contract 
can be cancelled. But the practice of 
the salesman placing a unit in the home 
and leaving it there for a month, in 
some cases, certainly is not good busi- 
ness. A home laundry equipment bu- 
reau, consisting of the controlling fac- 
tors in the business, could have a very 
beneficial influence on the business. 


Mr. Carroll: Our one experience in 
this line, the holding of a cooperative 
ironer campaign, certainly proved to us 
the possibilities of an organized laun- 
dry equipment industry. Not merchan- 
dising these appliances ourselves, we 
have hoped that the men in that field 
would take the cue from the Refrigera- 
tion Bureau and initiate such a pro- 
gram. Perhaps they will now. Our re- 
frigeration activities have been along 
the same lines, for we merchandise none 
of these ourselves either. Yet our North- 
ern California Electrical Refrigeration 
Bureau is just now going into its fourth 
yearly spring drive, with 52 radio 
broadcasts on two stations. A very ef- 
fective campaign is planned. Each week 
a new booklet with menus for that 
week will be offered to housewives if 
they call at a refrigeration dealer for 
it. It will contain costs of the menus, 
with and without electric refrigeration, 
and on the back carry the advertise- 
ment of the participating dealer. Since 
a new booklet is offered each week, she 
must call each week for the new book- 
let, either to the same or to another 
dealer. This, we feel, will develop the 
live prospects, stimulate looking at the 
boxes on display, and make real busi- 
ness. 

But we must hurry on to our old 
friends and early day companions, the 
small appliances, table appliances, 
whose health seems to be bad these 
days. What are we to do about them? 

Mr. Courtright: To resurrect small 
appliance business, we believe that the 
utility again must lead the way. We 
are attempting to do this over our own 
system by arranging an advertising and 
display service for our small appliance 
dealers. This activity is carried on by 
sending a trained display man into each 
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dealer’s store. This man is equipped so 
that he can arrange dealers’ window and 
store displays, write show cards for 
them and keep them supplied with di- 
rect mail and promotional literature. 
In addition he is so trained that he 
can advise in, and if necessary, arrange 
the writing of dealer advertisements. In 
this way we feel that the utility can 
stimulate properly-arranged and lighted 
displays of small appliances, both in the 
store interior and in the show windows 
of the merchants’ stores. This is vital, 
since goods cannot be sold unless they 
are properly displayed. The utility must 
assume this responsibility if it is to be 
done at this time, as the manufacturers 
and wholesalers have withdrawn much 
of their promotional efforts from the 
field. 

Mr. Carroll: While we have not been 
ready to go quite that far, we are 
planning to extend our window display 
service to dealers for a cooperative, 
two-week display in each of our dis- 
tricts. We plan to call it a “five-cent” 
display, advertise it as such and then, 
by means of the display, show how 
much service from each appliance can 
be bought for five cents’ worth of elec- 
tricity. We do not merchandise these 
appliances ourselves, so will call upon 
all dealers to cooperate with us in ex- 
hibiting appliances. 

Mr. Lewis: Small appliance selling 
seems to me to have passed out of the 
central station sales set-up, some com- 
panies discontinuing their stocks en- 
tirely and others carrying merely a 
sample stock with no effort back of its 
sales, leaving that entirely to the dealer. 
What effect this will have on the output 
is questionable, but it is my opinion 
that more appliances will be put out 
by the dealers than could be put out 
by the central stations alcne, were they 
to continue their special-price cam- 
paigns eliminating the dealer from the 
picture. 

Mr. McMicken: I can’t agree. During 
the past year or more in an effort to 
help dealer outlets, many utility com- 
panies have confined their activity to 
the promotion and sale of major domes- 
tic appliances either by ceasing to sell 
small appliances entirely or by confin- 
ing the sale of small appliances to over- 
the-counter selling, with the result that 
the small domestic appliance business 
has gone to “pot” for all outlets, be- 
cause without the utilities’ advertising 
and promotional selling, dealer outlets 
generally have been unable to afford the 
necessary advertising and promotion to 
keep these appliances prominently be- 
fore the buying public. The problem 
of how the utility is to increase its do- 
mestic energy sales by bringing back 
both small appliances and major ap- 
pliance acceptance and at the same time 
have the cooperation of all good dealer 
outlets is still an unsolved problem for 
us. 

Mr. Vinet: I agree with Mr. McMic- 
ken, yet I can’t see that there is any- 
thing tangible that the utilities can or 
should do towards resurrecting the 
small appliance business. I make this 
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statement for the reason that a utility 
merchandises for purposes of load 
building. This point always is thrown 
up to us first by electric appliance deal- 
ers. There are very few small appli- 
ances which can be rated as major load 
builders. It falls upon the merchan- 
dising department of the power com- 
pany, therefore, to encourage in every 
way possible manufacturers of small 
appliances to stimulate sales in cam- 
paigns through legitimate appliance 
dealers. 


Mr. Frost: We do not take so hope- 
less a stand. It is true that small ap- 
pliances, with one or two outstanding 
exceptions, have been a drug on the 
market for approximately ten years. 
Any effort to popularize and to move 
this type of merchandise in large quan- 
tities must be preceded by a careful 
study of consumer demand. This I be- 
lieve is very clearly evidenced by the 
tremendous demand which has devel- 
oped in the last year or so for the 
kitchen mixing type of appliance. The 
older types of small appliances, with 
the exception of the iron, which of 
course is a steady bread-and-butter 
item, apparently have lost favor with 
the general public and are going to 
require a renewal of public acceptance 
to bring up their sales. As a utility, 
we intend to carry on a general pro- 
gram for the larger acceptance of elec- 
tricity in the home, its convenience, its 
economy and its ready helpfulness. We 
believe that this type of program is 
fundamental to the development of a 
consumer acceptance of the small ap- 
pliance. Our advertising program has 
been modified to meet existing condi- 
tions, but every effort is being put forth 
to make every advertising dollar do a 
full dollar’s worth of advertising. 

Mr. Carroll: In other words, at pres- 





ent dollar buying power, Mr. Frost. So 
far, no one has said anything about the 
influence of styling and redesign upon 
the future of appliance sales. I know 
that “Bud” Rice has given this subject 
much study. Will you conclude this por- 
tion of our round table conference dis- 
cussion with such a thought? 


Mr. Rice: Well, I still believe that 
manufacturers as a whole are lacking 
in initiative in failing to present to the 
trade and to the public new designs 
and new applications for home and 
table appliances. The unit price on such 
appliances has remained practically sta- 
tionary in the past two years in the 
face of lowered commodity prices on 
everything else. Only recently have we 
had some stirrings among manufactur- 
ers in redesigning irons, with the ad- 
vent of the light-weight iron with auto- 
matic control, and corresponding reduc- 
tions in price. 

The same attention paid to the other 
items in the line should produce equally 
good results. You will recall we sug- 
gested a new design of a direct-reading 
clock at the conference two years ago, 
and only this year was the clock placed 
on the market. But for some unac- 
countable reason it was placed in a rect- 
angular box, copied from our best de- 
sign of ten-cent salt packages or per- 
haps from the latest packaging of corn 
flakes. The opportunity was presented 
to bring out an entirely different, un- 
usual, unique design of an appliance 
that would have developed an entirely 
new outlet for clocks. 

With the economic barometer headed 
upward, we can look forward to re- 
viving interest on the part of the public 
in things electrical. A little initiative 
and well-organized promotion set off at 
the right time will produce undreamed 
of business. 


Competitive Power 





Question: What are the competitive power aspects—in 


industrials?>—in agriculture? . 


rates? 


R. CARROLL: Speaking informal- 

ly with several of the Northwest 
delegates, I find that this question of 
competitive power, particularly in ag- 
riculture, and its related problems, as 
to the form of rates for this class of 
service, is chiefly a California problem, 
because of abundant cheap oil and natu- 
ral gas, and also because of our large 
agricultural pumping installations. On 
our own system, we lose some business 


How about demand 


to the gas engine, and then after a 
while we get it back again. The cus- 
tomer just seems to get mad at us and 
our rates in a blind desperation and no 
reasoning will change his mind. Then 
he gets an engine, tries it and soon 
tires of it, and comes back to get his 
motor hooked up again. With the big 
industrial and commercial loads the 
thing is more serious, naturally, because 
once an investment of considerable size 
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is made for competitive power, no in- 
dustrial plant is going to drop it until 
it is worn out. But it is strange, too, 
that during the time when we have lost 
some such load, we have taken on new 
load from big commercial and indus- 
trial customers who have been running 
their own plants for a long time. 

One thing is certain; we must not 
fool ourselves but that we are going 
to be in hard competition with other 
fuels from now on, that we must be 
alert continually to improve efficiencies 
of design and operation so that we 
can keep ahead of the economics of the 
situation. We can’t sleep a minute on 
the job. 

No section that I know of has such 
a problem as that in the agricultural 
areas. Mr. Stahl should be able to state 
the problem there in the light of al- 
most too personal experience. 


Mr. Stahl: In our San Joaquin terri- 
tory there are three principal causes 
of the present competitive power situa- 
tion as applied to agriculture: 1) agri- 
culturists’ buying power reduced below 
that of other business; 2) present low 
cost of diesel engines and fuel oil and 
the fact that lack of industrial develop- 
ment has forced engine manufacturing 
companies to look to agriculture for 
their markets; 3) the prevailing idea 
among farmers and others that the po- 
tential supply of natural gas at Kettle- 
man Hills should make this gas avail- 
able for agricultural pumping at an ex- 
tremely low rate. It goes without say- 
ing that at the same total operating 
cost, agriculturalists would prefer the 
electric pumping plant to the internal 
combustion engine. 

From an engineering standpoint this 
competition divides itself into three gen- 
eral groups: 1) The short-season user 
(20 per cent load factor or less) com- 
petitive with second-hand converted 
gasoline and automobile engines, which 
effect in many cases a slight saving if 
the farmer’s time is not taken into con- 
sideration and the continuity of service 
is not important. The loss of this busi- 
ness may be considered temporary and 
in many cases has resulted from shut- 
offs, due to inability to pay power bills; 
2) Load factors ranging from 20 to 60 
per cent (this class covers the greatest 
majority of the utility’s agricultural 
load). Here the utility definitely has 
the advantage of both old and new in- 
stallations. If the decision is based on 
engineering facts, the business should 
be retained; 3) High load factor busi- 
ness (over 60 per cent). Most of this 
business includes the better type of 
farmer who is willing to pay a small 
premium for the advantages of electric 
service. These advantages offset the 
claims of lower cost made by engine 
manufacturers, but it takes selling to 
make these advantages apparent in the 
face of so-called analyses made on be- 
half of engines. 

I think that we may expect this com- 
petitive agitation to slow down some- 
what with an improvement in farm 
prices. In the meantime, however, the 
utility owes the farmer a duty to exert 
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every effort to see that no action is 
taken without a careful engineering an- 
alysis with all facts and figure available 
for comparison. 

Mr. Vinet: It will be particularly in- 
teresting to the electrical men to know 
that we are converting most of the gas- 
oline engines and old automobile en- 
gines in our territory to operate with 
natural gas. 

Mr. Carroll: I would call that poetic 
justice, but that is an ace in the hole 
which only the combination companies 
can have. 

Mr. Frost: The competition which we 
feel from the old worn-out automobile 
engine is not considered particularly 
threatening. The amount of tinkering, 
work and care which this type of in- 
stallation demands of its user will tend 
to eliminate it in the normal course of 
events. 

Mr. Vinet: There has been a very 
noticeable change in business conditions 
in our agricultural areas. Farmers have 
been in the position in which they have 
practically no say-so about the financial 
condition of their property and have not 
been able to invest any money in new 
equipment. In many cases they have 
not been able to meet power bills. In 
spite of these conditions, they have had 
to continue operating in the best way 
possible. Other forms of power seem to 
be much less of a threat at the present 
time than was anticipated last summer. 
This is particularly true of diesel power. 
Even if power users could be convinced 
that savings could be effected by sub- 
stitution of engines for electric power, 
they have no money to make the 
change. In most cases where engines 
have replaced electric power, second- 
hand equipment has been used. We can- 
not consider this as a serious form of 
competition. As conditions improve, 
some of these installations undoubtedly 
will swing back to electric service. 


Mr. Holloway: We find more discus- 
sion today on the cost of generating 
power and lighting service in various 
institutions. The management of these 
businesses are taking a greater interest 
in determining whether or not they are 
getting full value for dollars expended 
in this service. Many of these cases 
have come to our attention lately and 
it has given us an opportunity which 
we have not had before to approach our 
customers and to show them the actual 
saving which they are making through 
the purchase of service from the cen- 
tral station. 

We find customers now are willing 
to take time to go definitely into the 
various items making up the cost of 
generating their own kilowatt-hours. 
We find that the customer will not make 
any rash expenditures for new gen- 
erating equipment or go into the busi- 
ness of generating his own energy him- 
self if all the facts are properly pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Frost: The competitive power 
situation, which long has been with us, 
has become aggravated to a high de- 
gree by the economic and mental con- 
ditions of our consumers. Rates, of 


course, mean more to the consumer dur- 
ing such times as we have been pass- 
ing through than they do in good times, 
and many of our customers have become 
acutely rate-conscious during the past 
few years. In many cases, this rate 
consciousness has developed to almost 
fanatical proportions on the part of 
large groups of consumers. Our prob- 
lem, of course, is to do two things: 
first, to be absolutely certain that our 
rate structure is as fair and equitable 
to all parties concerned as it is possible 
for it to be; and, second, to eliminate 
from our costs of operation all possible 
unnecessary items, if there are any 
such. When all factors are taken into 
consideration, the cost of operating an 
electric motor on our system is less 
than the cost of doing the same amount 
of work by either a diesel or a gas 
engine. Unfortunately, we are not al- 
ways talking to a strictly neutral au- 
dience and all of the facts are not al- 
ways presented in their true light. 


Mr. Carroll: That leads us directly 
into the subject of rates. What do you 
feel should be done, if anything, about 
the form of rates, of demand rates in 
particular? 


Mr. Stahl: There is a great amount 
of agitation for lower rates at the pres- 
ent time. Some of this is due to an 
earnest desire or necessity on the part 
of the farmer or the industrial mana- 
ger to lower his production costs. Many 
of the meetings where some of the 
loudest talking has been done and some 
of the most extravagant statements 
have been made, have been merely a 
“racket,” in some cases promoted by 
shyster lawyers and publicity-seeking 
politicians who are taking this oppor- 
tunity to secure the pyblicity which 
they hope will be profitable to them in 
the future. 


I believe the demand form of agri- 
cultural rate is the fairest rate that 
has yet been devised. A general reduc- 
tion in agricultural power rates certain- 
ly cannot be warranted from an earning 
standpoint. I think, however, that some 
thought and study should be given to 
a “dump power rate” during the months 
of April, May and June. Hydro plants, 
during this period, usually are not 
loaded to capacity and water is running 
over the dam. 


Mr. Frost: Our rate structure, as I 
said before, is under fire from many 
angles. This we feel is a concomitant 
part of the depression psychology. Cer- 
tain groups express a desire to have 
us eliminate the demand charge from 
our rates. When it is explained that 
there is an alternate type of rate pos- 
sible for them to operate under, it then 
develops that, as a matter of fact, it 
is not the demand charge which is un- 
der fire, but the actual amount of money 
which the consumer must pay each year 
to the electric company. 

During the past ten years we have 
put into effect ten major rate reduc- 
tions, which have been accepted largely 
by consumers’ groups without any 
thought of their significance. The put- 
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ting into effect of this large number 
of major rate reductions makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for us to attempt to 
meet an emotional cry for lower rates, 
brought on by depression conditions. 
These rate reductions amount annually 
at the present rate of consumption to 
more than $11,000,000. 

We believe that the agricultural sit- 
uation in particular will not be met by 
any possible rate change which we 
might make. It has been said that were 
we to give the power away, the agri- 
culturalist would still be in too deep to 
be able to break even. Nothing is going 
to correct that condition until the price 
of farm products has moved up to a 
basis that will return the farmer some 
slight profit for his investment and his 
effort. 

Mr. Vinet: There is a general feeling 
among our agricultural consumers, par- 
ticularly the prune growers, that our 
rates are too high and should be re- 
duced in line with other commodities. 
Our management does not feel that this 
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is possible. The principal objection 
found to our rates, as Mr. Frost has 
said, is with the demand charge. Many 
farmers say that they are satisfied with 
the energy charges and would even be 
willing to pay higher costs, but feel 
that the demand charge is excessive and 
object particularly to the fact that they 
pay demand charges at a time when 
they are not pumping. A form of mini- 
mum rate has been worked out to as- 
sist in smoothing out this difficulty. 
Mr. Frost: On the whole, I feel that 
our industry is going through the same 
process that a convalescent person goes 
through following a long, serious spell 
of illness. The three years of depres- 
sion through which we have been pass- 
ing has left its mark upon us in the 
form of aggravated symptoms of con- 
ditions which have been long with us 
and new troubles which have developed 
during the depression era. This conval- 
escent period will leave our industry in 
better shape to carry on constructively 
than it has ever been in before. 


Lighting 





Question: Lighting ... What of the rackets? ... How can 
we regain street lighting load? . . . Home lighting—is it 


hopeless or really salable? 


R. CARROLL: Lighting, on the 

whole, has been freer from the 
effects of reverse thinking on the part 
of the public than any of our other 
types of business. Yet it too, has not 
been free from forms of competition 
and of curtailment that are new to this 
period. We have seen lighting “rackets” 
spring up, shyster lighting schemes. 
We have seen communities curtail street 
lighting at the expense of public safety. 
Home lighting, on the other hand, has 
continued to be our basic domestic load. 
What have been your experiences in 
these matters? 

Mr. Frost: Depression conditions have 
hit us in our lighting field in the 
form of “something-for-nothing” light- 
ing rackets which certain fly-by-night 
individuals are promoting. Our program 
in handling these is to keep as closely 
in touch with our consumers, particu- 
larly our large lighting consumers, as 
is possible, and to carry on a general 
educational campaign through our em- 
ployees who contact consumers. The so- 
called pirate lighting programs cannot 
stand up under close scrutiny. It is our 
business to turn the bright and enlight- 
ening light of information on these out- 
law operations which are costing our 
consumers real money and giving them 
nothing in return. 
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As for street lighting, every effort is 
being made to help our municipalities 
and street lighting districts to econo- 
mize insofar as it is possible to do so 
without jeopardizing the safety of life 
and property. It is a nice problem and 
requires continuous constructive effort. 
To date, we have been rather successful 
in meeting the problem, however, and 
are hopeful that we can carry on with- 
out any serious upsetting of this most 
essential form of public service. 

Mr. Holloway: We are assuming, of 
course, that most communities have 
curtailed somewhat in their street 
lighting in order to reduce taxes. How 
this reduction has affected safety de- 
pends largely upon the quality of street 
lighting before the reduction was made. 
In many cases street lighting was so 
very inadequate from the safety stand- 
point that the further reduction did not 
make much difference. Also, much of 
the reduction in street lighting was 
made in locations where lighting was 
not of the correct. type for present 
safety requirements. In other cases it 
was made where property involved could 
not stand the assessments for the light- 
ing costs; at least, that is my view- 
point. 

For instance, much lighting was 
largely for advertising purposes in new 





subdivisions that were put on the mar- 
ket in 1928 and 1929. This load will 
return when the property again begins 
to move, and nothing can be done about 
it until that does occur. 

Where certain lights on ornamental 
standards have been discontinued and 
the glassware removed, these will be 
replaced in most cases just as soon as 
conditions become relieved, if we are on 
the job to urge it. Where street lighting 
has been replaced by smaller units, the 
task of restoring larger units will be 
much more difficult. In many cases, 
depending upon the adequacy of the 
smaller units, the larger lamps will not 
be replaced for many years. Additional 
funds will be spent on additional lights 
rather than increasing lamp size. 

As an industry we have a definite job 
in street lighting to perform, and that 
is the lighting of our highways. When 
this is accomplished we will set an 
example for our communities to follow. 
We will set up a contrast, if the job 
is done right, that will bring back street 
lighting on an economic basis and that 
will increase safety manifold. We can- 
not just wait for these conditions to 
occur. We must be in the front line con- 
tinually to pick up the crumbs as they 
are dropped; we cannot expect full 
loaves for some time. 

Mr. Vinet: Your question concerning 
street lighting is particularly interest- 
ing, especially in the way you put it; 
namely, “What to do to return this 
load.” My answer is that there is noth- 
ing to do as it will come back automati- 
cally. I can state safely that every one 
of our communities were obliged for a 
short period of time to curtail their 
street lighting, which now nearly all 
is returned to normal, not necessarily 
due to the wish of those responsible for 
the curtailment, but because of a de- 
mand upon the part of the general 
public. Our company was asked on 
numerous occasions how to curtail 
street lighting, and, frankly, we gave 
it serious consideration and gave them 
our advice in the matter. In most cases 
this was followed. In some towns the 
lights were staggered, in others the 
candle power was reduced. It wasn’t 
long thereafter that the public demand 
had the city officials turn all the lights 
back on. Our thought, therefore, is that 
we should work with the communities 
in trying to effect some savings by the 
curtailment of light. Where the power 
company may lose a little revenue tem- 
porarily, it will be quickly regained and 
better relations will be enjoyed by 
everyone concerned. 

Mr. Carroll: No one has touched upon 
domestic lighting, possibly because few 
companies out West here are as active 
as we are in this field. Yet we feel from 
actual experience and persistent selling 
effort, that no matter how hard this 
field seems to be to develop that it 
brings a fine reward in times like these. 
It is our most dependable and least 
competitive form of load. Maybe that 
accounts for its lack of development. 
Domestic lighting, with us, is one of 
the classes of revenue that has regis- 
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tered an increase each year, in spite of 
self-practiced economies on the part of 
domestic consumers. Why, 10 per cent 
of all kilowatt-hour sales and 28 per 
cent of total electric revenue is derived 
from domestic lighting. In six years, by 
constant hammering at direct sales, and 
with cooperating dealers, stimulated by 
our promotional program, we estimate 
that 200,000 kitchen lighting units, 30,- 
000 semi-indirect floor and table lamps, 
60,000 semi-indirect living, dining and 
bed room fixtures, have been sold, each 
increasing existing use from 50 to 200 
watts. We estimate that the 300,000 
lighting fixtures alone represent ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 in annual reve- 
nue. ° 

Much is said on the subject of lamp 
sales, especially by dealers who some- 
times feel that we have no business sell- 
ing these staple items. Yet it must be 
realized that if we do not push even 
lamp bulbs, the sale of these staples 
will not go forward as it should. Last 
year we sold some 366,000 Mazda lamps 
direct to our consumers, it is true, but 
we increased the average wattage sold 


to 59.5 watts from the dealer average 
of 50 watts. Just one watt increase on 
the 366,000 lamps sold by our organi- 
zation in 1932, assuming a two-hour 
daily usage and applying our average 
domestic lighting rate of 5 c., would 
have produced 267,000 additional kilo- 
watt-hours and $13,302 in annual 
revenue. 

In our promotional work on domestic 
lighting, and in the lamp campaigns we 
plan to conduct this year and next, we 
are making special efforts to put this 
activity on a purely load-building basis. 
In the first place, we are not interested 
in small lamps, nor in tinted or colored 
lamps, and our entire effort will be on 
lamps of the higher wattages, because 
after all we are after load, not lamp 
sales. 

Concluding this part of our round 
table, I sincerely recommend to you that 
your domestic lighting be given a new 
consideration. Our own experience has 
convinced us that energetic efforts in its 
promotion bring not large but certainly 
steady and worthwhile results in reve- 
nue and in public satisfaction. 





Question: Would a plan to modernize wiring—perhaps a 
Red Seal plan for rewiring old homes—be propitious? 


R. CARROLL: Bottleneck of appli- 
ance sales is the wiring in the 
houses of our customers. Are we suffi- 
ciently out of the depression to take 
advantage of the inevitable rebuilding 
and remodeling boom which is bound to 
start just as soon as business picks up? 
There has been little or no new building 
during the last two years. Repairs and 
painting, upkeep of all kinds has been 
put off, neglected. Just as soon as there 
is some money loose in the country 
again, we are going to see a great deal 
of this deferred maintenance taken up. 
Will it all go to the painter, the plum- 
ber and the interior decorator, or will 
we be sufficiently on our toes to be 
right on hand to show that the unseen 
wiring in the walls must be brought up 
to 1934 standards, too? Would a Red 
Seal plan of rewiring do it? We must 
not be caught napping. 
Mr. Holloway: I doubt very much if 
a plan to modernize wiring at this time 
would be of great value. Customers are 
not spending money freely and will not 
make improvements in wiring circuits 
unless it is absolutely necessary to im- 
prove their lighting conditions. While it 
is true that an activity carried on now 
might sell to some extent the idea of 
better wiring, I am of the opinion that 
the expense would not justify the actual 
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results and that we would have to dupli- 
cate the effort at a later date. I doubt 
even if a Red Seal plan would accom- 
plish the results desired. Just as soon 
as people begin to think about improve- 
ments in their homes and to make an 
expenditure of capital on them, then 
such an activity would be of great 
benefit. In my opinion, the right time 
has not yet arrived, but I agree with 
Mr. Carroll that we must be on the 
lookout to see that the opportunity for 
such an activity does not pass. 

Mr. Stahl: It does not seem to me, 
either, that a plan to modernize wiring 
would be propitious at this time, but 
with an improvement in economic condi- 
tions there will be a scramble to recon- 
dition homes and we should be prepared 
to get our share of this business at that 
time. It has been estimated that 25 per 
cent of the families are “huddling;” 
that is, two or more families are living 
together. When employment increases 
there is bound to be a big recondition- 
ing movement, as well as one for new 
construction. 

Mr. Vinet: A modernization-of-wiring 
campaign is advisable in only one way; 
that is, very little new building is going 
up and, unless some rewiring and Red 
Seal work is installed, the electricians 
and contractor-dealers will have very 





little work to do. My feeling that it is 
inadvisable just now, however, is because 
our analysis of conditions at present is 
that people have not yet started to 
spend very freely and what they are 
spending is in small units and when a 
greater degree of optimism does appear, 
the first money will be spent for exte- 
rior necessities, such as clothes, auto- 
mobiles, house painting and the like. 
The actual household necessities will be 
the last in which investment is made. 

Mr. Frost: A carefully-organized wir- 
ing modernization program could be 
inaugurated in the near future, in my 
opinion. As our customers come out 
from the doldrums in which they find 
themselves, they are going to be open 
to suggestions for improvement and 
betterment of their conditions, particu- 
larly of their home conditions. How far 
this program should be allowed to ex- 
tend and how soon it should be put into 
effect is impossible to say at the 
present time. So far as we are con- 
cerned, we have not laid down any 
definite outline of this type of sales 
activity, but have it in mind. When the 
time is ripe we will be ready to spend 
considerable promotional effort along 
these lines. 


The Red Seal plan, under the re- 
stricted operations which characterize 
every electrical company on the Coast 
and the restricted operations of the 
Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau, is doing 
as well as might be expected. Our in- 
dustry owes a real debt of gratitude to 
the Red Seal program. It has been a 
consistent producer of additional busi- 
ness in good times and bad, and we are 
definitely committed to any kind of a 
program which can use the Red Seal 
plan as its basis of operation. 


Mr. Carroll: So far our comments 
have been very similar and very gen- 
eral, Can you give us some more definite 
ideas, Mr. Rice, since I know you have 
made a more intimate study of the 
problem than most of us? 


Mr. Rice: In the first place, the mar- 
ket for rewiring, even in newly-built-up 
cities, is almost 100 per cent. A large 
percentage of structures, and particu- 
larly those in southern California, were 
built during boom times and before the 
Red Seal idea had taken hold to any 
extent. As a result, the provisions for 
electric service are extremely inade- 
quate. 

A well-organized plan to modernize 
wiring should produce results. Such a 
plan would have to be thought out 
carefully and definitely presented to the 
public with prices and terms per outlet 
or per unit. And to get the maximum 
volume, some type of extended payment 
plan would be desirable. Such a rewiring 
plan would carry in its wake a demand 
for new fixtures, new lighting equip- 
ment, new appliances and, in many 
cases, complete electric installations. 
With an industry sponsorship, such a 
plan could be trade-marked with a red 
seal, green seal, or some other trade 
name that could be advertised and pro- 
moted and that would tie-in with the 
idea of modernization. 
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ENGINEERING ROUND TABLE 


UR INDUSTRY has for sale elec- 

tric service. Unlike other indus- 
tries, our capital is invested mostly in 
what is known as “plant.” This plant 
investment demands continuous pay in 
the ferm of interest and dividends. 
Savings in plant, therefore, not only 
saves original cost, but also the ever- 
present item of interest. I believe I 
can state fairly that the engineer has 
had delegated to him the major respon- 
sibility for this plant investment and, 
therefore, the major responsibility of 
the industry. This, to me, is the funda- 
mental reason for association work by 
engineers of the industry. 


Imagine for a moment the progress of 
our industry if its engineers could not 
exchange ideas and experiences. True, 
it is not necessary to have an organiza- 
tion to accomplish this exchange; it is, 
however, the method to obtain the most 
value at the least cost. Association 
work enhances the value of advice and 
consultations rendered managements in 
legislative matters, as well as assist- 
ance to the commercial and accounting 
groups of our industry. 


E. H. COLLINS, 
Chairman, Engineering Section, 
Northwest Electric Light & 
Power Assn. 


Plant Modernization 


Question: When, if at all, do you consider that investment 
in plant modernization is justified under the present condi- 
tions of excess capacity and reduced income? 


IN THE DISCUSSION 


Mr. Blank* : Engineer, Power Company 
A, chairman. 

E. F. Pearson : Assistant Chief Engineer, 
Northwestern Electric Co. 

H. L. Senger : Chief Engineer, Idaho 
Power Co. 

R.C. Powell : Mechanical Engineer, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co. 

Mr. Doe : Chief Engineer, Power 
Company B. 

An Editor : ELECTRICAL WEST. 

HAIRMAN: To make a fair study 


of the conditions under which in- 
vestment in plant modernization can be 
made, consideration must be given the 
interests of three parties—the investor, 
the employee and the consumer. To 
protect the investor, modernization must 
be studied very carefully from the 
standpoint of return, because the rate 
of fixed charges has increased, thus 
making a higher percentage savings 
imperative. This is true particularly 
of fuel-burning plants, where there has 
been and will continue to be a rapid 
development, especially following the 
return of better business conditions. 
Long-term investments in such stations 
do not appear sound. 


Mr. Doe: I am impressed with the 
thought, without being able to prove 
*In all cases where names are omitted, 
the contributor has asked to remain 
anonymous. However, each comment in- 
eluded in this and succeeding discussions 
is a verbatim excerpt from the contribu- 
tion of an authority known to the editors. 
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the fact, that there are more changes 
pending within the industry as a whole, 
both in apparatus and methods, at the 
present time than ever before in its 
whole history with the exception of the 
formative period. Such being the case, 
I believe that modernization should be 
postponed as long as possible in order 
to reduce future obsolescence to a 
minimum. 

Mr. Powell: I agree with that. Due 
to changing economic conditions and 
probable improvements in the art which 
are impossible of present evaluation, it 
is better judgment to defer expenditures 
until such expenditures can be made 
to earn and may be more in line with 
future conditions. 

Chairman: On the other hand, the 
consumer must be protected in his rates 
and service rendered him, and it may 
be possible that modernization may im- 
prove both despite good physical condi- 
tion of the plant and general service. 

Mr. Senger: A plant that is modern 
in every respect today may be quite 
out of date tomorrow. The electrical 
utility finds a very alert and merciless 
competitor in the rapid changes of 
the art, and managements must be 
keenly alive to the necessity of meet- 
ing changes. I believe, however, that 
plant modernization under existing eco- 
nomic conditions is not justified except 
in so far as it might be done to fore- 
stall the time for new investments in 
new plant capacity, which can be deter- 
mined only by very accurate analyses 
and estimates of costs. 

Mr. Powell: It also is necessary to 


consider that the plant capacity that 
can be modernized profitably is, for the 
average utility, but a small proportion 
of the total and probably is idle at pres- 
ent. Hence any expenditure would in- 
crease present costs. 


Chairman: That is a good point, par- 
ticularly considering that, with excess 
capacity, it would be assumed that fixed 
charges, such as interest, taxes, insur- 
ance, etc., all have increased consider- 
ably above those of normal gimes. How- 
ever, the investment in existing plants 
should not be jeopardized by permitting 
old hazardous equipment to continue in 
operation; this should be repaired or 
replaced. Also, the investment should 
not be lost or water rights forfeited 
unless it can be proved that the cost 
of preserving the property is prohibitive 
or that the capacity never can be used 
to advantage. 

Mr. Pearson: It may be entirely 
feasible to shut down an existing plant 
by making additions or betterments to 
another existing plant and thereby ac- 
complish an overall saving by lowering 
operating expense to such an extent as 
to more than offset the increase in fixed 
charges. 

Chairman: That brings up the hu- 
manitarian aspect of modernization. In 
order to protect the welfare of em- 
ployees, an extensive program of work 
done toward their elimination from the 
payroll cannot be justified. However, 
improvements requiring mostly labor 
can be made. It might be proposed in 
connection with much of the system 
equipment that consideration be given 
the work that can be done at this time 
on those portions which later cannot be 
released from operation. During this 
time of reduced demand, such work 
often can be done to an advantage. 

Mr. Doe: Considering that the cen- 
tral station business finds itself con- 
siderably overbuilt and at the same time 
faces increasingly active competition, it 
would seem that it would be most dif- 
ficult to “sell” investors on plant mod- 
ernization as long as such a situation 
exists. 

Chairman: Modernization is purely a 
matter of economics. It is probably 
most difficult to justify modernization 
of an all-hydro generating system, as 
any work which is done may result in 
increased capacity with no material re- 
duction in operating expense. However, 
men can be used to do work which 
requires much labor, such as rewir- 
ing switchboards, replacing inaccurate 
meters, improving safety conditions, 
lighting or test facilities. In the case 
of active fuel-burning plants, modern- 
ization is justified more readily because 
improved efficiency will reflect directly 
in fuel expense. Furthermore, such im- 
provements may involve relatively little 
capital outlay. The elimination of in- 
efficient pumps may be feasible; boiler 
setting may be improved; embrittlement 
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of boilers may be discovered and steps 
taken to remedy this trouble. If the 
blading of the machine requires replace- 
ment, water rates should be checked to 
determine if a new design would effect 
a reduction in fuel expense or give a 
longer life. Often small changes will 
reduce the plant losses appreciably. As 
for inactive fuel-burning stations, prob- 
ably the best thing which can be done 
is to keep them in repair for standby 
operation, as new developments un- 
doubtedly have made these stations al- 
ready obsolete. 

Mr. Pearson: With business condi- 
tions on the up-grade, as they now un- 
doubtedly are and will continue to be, 
the load regained by power companies 
may have to be taken on at points on 
the system where capacity is insufficient 
or where efficiencies are below standard, 
with the result that plant moderniza- 
tion will be required in order to effect 
over-all savings. 

Chairman: Particularly on systems 
having a combination of steam and 
hydro plants is such modernization jus- 
tified, as increased capacity and reduced 
losses on the latter will directly reduce 
fuel expense. Furthermore, investments 
in the rehabilitation of hydro plants al- 
ready having a relatively-high efficiency 
are justified because obsolescence does 
not affect them at such a high rate as 
it appears reasonable to suppose in the 
case of fuel-burning plants. As the 
hydro plant will be active for a long 
period of time and as the increased 
capacity often can be obtained for a 
low cost, this capacity will become ex- 
tremely valuable later when the normal 
rate of growth returns. 

Mr. Senger: A large immediate field 
of activity also lies in the thoughtful 
overhauling of distribution systems. 
Distribution engineering has not shown 
the same degree of progress that is 


evident in generating station and high 
voltage transmission engineering. Care- 
ful analysis of distribution facilities 
usually will disclose the immediate bene- 
fits to be derived from improved load 
allocation, reduced service interruptions 
and better voltage regulation. The re- 
duction in transmission losses incident 
to such work further aids in deferring 
the breaking of new ground in plant 
investment. 

Chairman: In this connection, the 
improved operation of lines can be ob- 
tained by reducing tower-footing re- 
sistance and other such modernization 
features. The lines should be checked 
for unsatisfactory conditions, such as 
vibration, and corrective measures ap- 
plied. 

Mr. Senger: Prudent investment also 
can be made in the use of joint poles 
with communication companies. Experi- 
mental installations have proved that 
joint construction with voltages consid- 
erably in excess of 5,000 volts is en- 
tirely successful. 

Chairman: Mr. Editor, will you 
kindly sum up the important points of 
this discussion? 

Editor: From the foregoing com- 
ments, I would say that plant modern- 
ization, while desirable and necessary 
in some instances, hardly seems justi- 
fied under current economic conditions 
because of the investment aspect. Capi- 
tal outlay is not prudent because of re- 
duced income and the difficulty of in- 
ducing investors to provide such funds. 
Modernization seems to be considered 
only in the light of current savings, 
with the future benefits doubtful be- 
cause of rapid advancement of the art, 
tending toward rapid obsolescence. Mod- 
ernization, where justified, must show 
appreciable immediate benefits and often 
is used to spread work among the em- 
ployees. 


Maintenance 


Question: Do current economic conditions require en- 
gineers to distinguish between essential maintenance and 
adequate maintenance? Have you found it possible to 
correlate reduced personnel and budgets into adequate 


maintenance programs? 


IN THE DISCUSSION 


M.T. Crawford : General Superintendent, 
Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., chairman. 


L. J. Moore : Executive Engineer, San 
Joaquin Light & Power 
Corp. 

W. S. Hill : General Superintendent, 


Grays Harbor Railway & 
Light Co. 

: Engineer, The Washing- 
ton Water Power Co. 


E. H. Collins 


Mr. Doe : Electrical Engineer, 
Power Company C. 

Mr. Roe : Operation Engineer, 
Power Company D. 

An Editor : ELECTRICAL WEST. 
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Me: CRAWFORD: Economie condi- 

tions which utility companies are 
facing at present make it imperative 
that cash resources be conserved in 
order that all absolutely necessary obli- 
gations be met without impoverishment 
or jeopardizing the credit position. This 
makes it incumbent upon engineers 
to scrutinize maintenance expenditures 
carefully. Essential maintenance, which 
is that which is absolutely requisite to 
safe operation and service, is the ir- 
reducible minimum. If essential main- 
tenance is not done, the system will 
deteriorate and no economy will be 
effected. 


Mr. Doe: It is somewhat axiomatic 
that economy should not be had at the 


expense of deferred maintenance, but 
there are certain phases of the main- 
tenance problem that can be studied at 
this time to an advantage. For example, 
the overhauling of equipment in many 
instances is carried on according to a 
fixed schedule which will be found to be 
one in which the periods between over- 
hauling of the equipment are assigned 
arbitrarily, without regard to the actual 
duty to which the equipment is sub- 
jected. There may be an opportunity 
to decrease maintenance expense in 
some cases, since a study of the duty 
on the piece of apparatus often will 
permit lengthening the period without 
jeopardizing the value of safety and 
operating conditions of the apparatus. 
Mr. Moore: My thought is that no 
maintenance should be postponed if 
such procedure would create a hazard 
either to service or to life and property. 
Mr. Collins: The ingenuity of engi- 
neering training and experience is im- 
perative in these times to distinguish 
between essential and adequate main- 
tenance. Over a period of years there 
occur spasmodic tests of apparatus and 
structures. This experience is valuable 
in deciding necessary maintenance. The 
engineer not only has the training to 
evaluate these facts, but also the knowl- 
edge to substitute for or eliminate the 
particular apparatus for the time being. 
Mr. Crawford: Adequate maintenance 
is that which is fully satisfactory and 
will keep the system in excellent operat- 
ing condition. This involves an addi- 
tional increment of work and expense 
which, under ordinary conditions, would 
be fully justified. A fine degree of judg- 
ment must be used to distinguish be- 
tween the two standards of maintenance 
and effect economy without injury to 
the system or service. ‘ 
Mr. Roe: If “adequate maintenance 
is meant to apply to long-time main- 
tenance, then we have found it neces- 
sary to limit our expenditures in this 
direction to cover a shorter term of 
years. ; 
Mr. Collins: The human element also 
enters this discussion. The operator is 
inclined to be conservative. W ith ap- 
paratus or structures showing evidence 
of failure or questionable operation, he 
is wont to spend money for super-added 
insurance against failure. On the other 
hand, the engineer can figure closer to 
the limit. He is in a better position 
to evaluate the possibility of failures, 
the probable number of failures and 
their effect upon the standard of opera- 
tion and value of property under cur- 
rent economic conditions. 
Mr. Crawford: We must distinguish 
between that which is desirable and 
that which is absolutely necessary. We 
may have an old unit which it would be 
desirable to replace with a unit of mod- 
ern design on account of greater relia- 
bility and convenience. If, however, the 
old unit can be repaired at a moderate 
immediate expense, and then will give 
essential service, it may be good busi- 
ness to take some chance on its relia- 
bility, put up with some inconvenience 
and lack of modern appearance, and in 
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Deferred 


this way defer replacement. 
replacements may be good business 
when deferred maintenance is not. 


Mr. Moore: We should not spend 
money for appearance in times like 
these. With conditions as now exist, 
with electric revenues in all classes of 
business showing decreases, it becomes 
necessary to scrutinize seriously all 
maintenance costs. It is necessary to 
confine maintenance to essentials only. 

Mr. Roe: No attempt at all has been 
made to reduce essential maintenance, 
because a step in that direction would 
be questionable, and we feel that we 
cannot afford to lower perceptibly the 
standard of quality and continuity of 
service which has been established. We 
have found no difficulty in carrying out 
our maintenance budgets because of our 
past and present attitude toward the 
meaning of adequate maintenance. 

Mr. Hill: We have been more for- 
tunate in securing adequate mainte- 
nance in the power plant than on the 
distribution system. With reference to 
power plant, we have been able to se- 
cure adequate maintenance in most in- 
stances with reduced personnel and 
budgets. This is due mainly to our 
ability to secure hogged fuel in pref- 
erence to oil fuel. Maintenance under 
these operating conditions is a great 
deal less; wages and material cost also 
are lower. This question of lower 
wages and lower costs of material has 
been a matter of great assistance in 
securing adequate maintenance under 
these trying economic conditions. 

Mr. Moore: The San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corp. has adopted revised 
policies of maintenance which may be 
of interest. They were not entirely the 
result of the present economic condi- 
tions; nevertheless, they are in keeping 
with the spirit of the times. The in- 
spection of distribution transformers as 
a major activity has been discontinued. 
There is a routine inspection carried on, 
however, by service crews and line 
crews in the course of their usual work. 
That is to say, crews are instructed to 
inspect all transformer banks to which 
new connections are being made, or on 
which work is being done. Also line 
crews, which finish a construction job 
early in the afternoon, for example, are 
expected to inspect two or three banks 
of transformers in the neighborhood be- 
fore they return to the shop. Along 
with the inspections, of course, go the 
addition of necessary, oil, cleaning of 
bushings and such maintenance work as 
is required. By means of this system, 
a considerable number of transformers 
are inspected each year and, of course, 
the proper record is made so that later 
on, if it seems desirable to make a gen- 
eral inspection, the records will indicate 
those transformers which have been 
gone over recently and which may be 
eliminated from the general inspec- 
tion. Under the present system it is 
the practice, to some extent, to concen- 
trate inspections in territories where 
there seems to be the greatest need for 
transformer inspection and maintenance. 

Mr. Doe: Distribution and transmis- 
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sion lines undoubtedly should be main- 
tained in a safe operating condition, 
but this is no reason for replacing or 
stubbing poles that have a few years of 
useful life in their present location and 
with their present loading. The recom- 
mendation for pole replacements result- 
ing from inspection depends so much 
upon the judgment of the individual 
making the inspection that careful con- 
sideration of the problem, in many in- 
stances, will justify a check of both the 
actual condition of the pole and of the 
loading as well. 

Mr. Hill: We were very fortunate in 
having practically entirely rebuilt our 
distribution system since 1926. For a 
number of years we have had a very 
rigid annual inspection of our distribu- 
tion facilities, which has paid large 
dividends in good reliable service, but 
under present economic conditions it 
has been necessary to take care of only 
essential maintenance, and our 100 per 
cent service has suffered somewhat. 
For several years we did not have a 
primary wire down anywhere on our 
system, in spite of the fact that we are 
only 12 miles from the ocean and 65- 
to 70-mile gales in the winter are quite 
common. This past winter we have 
cleared some trouble, which, after in- 
vestigation, we are sure would not have 
occurred under our former system of 
adequate inspection. 

Mr. Crawford: The reduced budgets 
can be made to go as far as possible 
by scanning available stocks of mate- 
rials and equipment carefully and adapt- 
ing them to the needs, even though they 
are not exactly what is desired. It may 
pay to make more thorough inspections 
with the object of anticipating failures 
and avoiding emergency overtime re- 
pairs. An adequate insulator-testing 
program, followed by replacement under 
economical working conditions, may be 
a means of reducing expense by avoid- 
ing expensive emergency replacements 
of insulators which fail and interrupt 
service. The same principles apply to 
other units of equipment. 

Mr. Moore: On our system, the rec- 
ords of routine meter tests have been 
studied continuously and the improved 
accuracy of meters has indicated to us 
that routine tests are not required as 
frequently as during the period imme- 
diately subsequent to the World War. 
As a result, the period of tests on 
single-phase meters, covering domestic 
lighting and domestic cooking and heat- 
ing, has been extended from time to 
time until at present we are operating 
on a five-year test schedule. Meters of 
the classes enumerated comprise the 
larger percentage of the meters on the 
system, and such a schedule, of course, 
reduces materially the cost of meter 
testing, and has made it possible to 
operate the department with a smaller 
number of men than would have been 
the case under the test schedules in 
effect five to ten years ago. 

Mr. Doe: Savings also have been 
effected on some systems by the setting 
up of new relay test schedules which 
allow a reduction in the personnel and 





traveling expense of the test crew. 
Certain overhaul tests on the less-im- 
portant relays are made less frequently. 
The more important relays, the opera- 
tion of which affects a considerable 
portion of the system, are tested just 
as frequently as ever, but it has been 
found that less-frequent tests can be 
made on many of the less-important re- 
lays without causing service to con- 
sumers to suffer. 

Editor: Has it been possible to cor- 
relate maintenance of this type with 
reduced budgets and personnel? 

Mr. Crawford: With the reduced per- 
sonnel which has resulted from a lack 
of construction work, it sometimes has 
been a problem to muster enough men 
to take care of adequate maintenance 
and handle emergency repair work dur- 
ing extensive cases of trouble. Essen- 
tial maintenance, however, can be taken 
care of, and for emergency trouble the 
regular forces can be augmented by 
listing and organizing for emergency 
call the other employees not normally 
engaged in maintenance, but whose ex- 
perience fits them for certain useful 
work during trouble. Such an organ- 
ization is suggested in my article in the 
January, 1933, issue of ELECTRICAL 
WEST. 

Mr. Collins: The “cut and try” method 
has been necessary to correlate reduced 
personnel and budgets into maintenance 
programs. Our first problem was to 
evaluate essential maintenance. Our 
next problem was to keep our valuation 
of essential maintenace in step with the 
customers’ requirements for service and 
their ability to pay for such service. 
This, of course, was measured to a large 
extent by the budget available after 
paying expenses, and then by balanc- 
ing dividends against a maintenance of 
property that would not lead to future 
difficulties. In general, it was found 
that cuts in maintenance were too con- 
servative. Consumers were more toler- 
ant of interruptions. Due to decreased 
consumption, facilities, even though 
poorly maintained, were more adequate 
than was estimated. Maintenance, there- 
fore, has been reduced progressively, 
and it appears that there is still room 
for further curtailment. Engineering 
personnel has been cut too much. This, 
however, seemed necessary to locate es- 
sential work which immediately showed 
up in a lack of a third of a man here 
and a quarter of a man in some other 
work. This made it possible to take 
back such men as were made up of the 
quarters and thirds that were lacking. 
It is believed that if less drastic cuts 
had been made in personnel, more rapid 
cuts could have been made in mainte- 
nance. The net result would have been 
more dividends. 

Chairman: Mr. Editor, will you 
briefly sum up these remarks as a con- 
clusion to this meeting ? 

Editor: Clearly, the consensus of 
opinion seems to be that it is necessary 
to distinguish between essential and 
adequate maintenance. The problem 
appears to be that of correlating mini- 
mum budgets with a maintenance pro- 
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gram that will provide satisfactory 
service without impairing the value of 
the property. This has been done by 
eliminating or spreading routine inspec- 
tion and overhauling, and by deferring 
replacement if repairs will produce rea- 
sonably satisfactory service. The value 
of the engineer in determining just 
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what essential maintenance is and in 
protecting the consumer and investor 
has been emphasized. This discussion 
has been convincing proof that prop- 
erties are not being allowed to depre- 
ciate, although the demand for economy 
has forced careful scrutiny of all main- 
tenance expenditures. 


Network Distribution 


Question: Does the radial or primary network distribution 
offer the most economical distribution system for present 
load densities and for providing for ordinary growth? Are 
Western cities economical units for combinations of the 


two systems? 


IN THE DISCUSSION 

. J. Lisberger —: Division Chief, Electric 
Distribution and Steam 
Engineering, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. 

: Distribution Engineer, 
Utah Power & Light 
Co. 

: Engineering Manager, 
Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., 
San Francisco. 


7) 


P. P. Ashworth 


A. W. Copley 


R. Rader : Engineer, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., 
W.C. Smith : Engineer, General 


Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 


: Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution, Southern 
California Edison Co., 
Ltd. 


: Engineering Supervisor, 
Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., 
San Francisco. 


: Superintendent of Elec- 
trical Distribution, Los 
Angeles Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp. 


R. LISBERGER: After three years 

of careful study of this subject 
with reference to our own system, I 
do not think that the question can be 
answered generally, since each system’s 
characteristics have a decided bearing 
on the economical and physical solution 
to the problem. Probably the answer 
is best approached by endeavoring to 
answer the following questions, assum- 
ing, of course, that there are no exten- 
sive network systems installed already 


in the territory under consideration: 

1. Is the present radial system de- 
livering a high grade of service, i.e., are 
there sufficient interruptions to service 
to warrant any improvement? 

2. What will be the load growth in 


R. G. Boyles 


P. B. Garrett 


SS 


2. R. Northmore 


the next five or seven years? Will the 
territory tend to change in character, 
will the load shift to other sections, are 
there any projected civic improvements 
or changes that will tend to develop new 
districts and reduce the load on existing 
areas? 

3. Having answered these questions, 
if any change in system is contemplated, 
what will it cost and what will a con- 


tinuation of the present system or modi- 
fication thereof cost? 


Answering these questions involves 
most careful study to work out the esti- 
mated load growths, capital costs, the 
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question of write-offs on the existing 
system made necessary by any change, 
and to give careful study to the carry- 
ing charges on new capital added. The 
last is most important, as any major 
change means that, when a new system 
is installed, it is most probable that it 
will be some time before the load builds 
up to a point to make full utilization of 
the new facilities installed. 

Studies of our system show that in 
the territory where a secondary net- 
work might be installed: (1) the qual- 
ity of service given from the radial 
system is of a high order and, from the 
standpoint of improvement in service, 
no capital expenditures are warranted; 
(2) the question of the growth of load 
is one that is most difficult to answer 
at this time. It might appear that for 
a number of years the density of load 
in this section may not materially in- 
crease, since there are many indications 
that there are sufficient buildings, offices 
and similar spaces available for some 
little time to come, and with the com- 
pletion of the Bay bridge project there 
may be some shift in the load so, (3) 
under these conditions, any extensive 
change in system is not warranted, par- 
ticularly as the first step in the net- 
work is quite expensive because suffi- 
cient facilities must be installed in the 
beginning and a definite plan must be 
followed else the system will not be 
properly coordinated when the second 
step of the installation is made. 

Unless the territory under considera- 
tion is growing at a rapid rate, the in- 
crement of load that must be taken on 
each year is comparatively small. For 
example, in a given territory the annual 
load increment in a year may not be 
over 1,500 kw. If this rate is main- 
tained for four years, the total growth 
will be of the order of 6,000 kw. Actual 
studies show that it is difficult to make 
the first installation of the network for 
anything less than 6,000 kw.; thus, if a 
change in system is made, the first cost 
of the network system is quite high in 
order to take on a load growth of 1,500 
kva., and the capital charges that must 
be carried until the load builds up to 
the capacity of the system installed 
likewise will have to be carried for a 
number of years. Our studies show that 
with the conditions existing on our sys- 


tem, we can meet this load growth at 
a much lower capital and carrying 
charge by making certain modifications 
to our existing system, continuing in 
the main the radial idea, but supple- 
menting the number of feed points and 
making use of the existing facilities to 
their fullest capacity. 

Our experience shows that it is most 
difficult to determine load growths. By 
following the plan mentioned, we can 
meet ordinary load growths at much 
lower costs and maintain the high qual- 
lity of service that is now being given; 
if, within a few years, conditions should 
change, our plans are so laid out that 
we can go to a network system for the 
entire territory or, in those cases where 
the load justifies, can install spot net- 
works that will relieve the radial sys- 
tem of heavy loads that it might be 
difficult to handle with the existing 
facilities installed. 

W. C. Smith: Some two years ago 
there was introduced into the distribu- 
tion picture the factory-assembled pri- 
mary network unit, with its automatic 
load ratio control, metal-clad switch- 
gear, and complete transformation, re- 
lay and metering equipment. 


In the short period which has inter- 
vened, and in the face of extremely 
adverse economic conditions, careful 
analytical studies by many utilities and 
actual operating experience in the field 
by several have demonstrated conclu- 
sively that the primary network system 
offers to the art of distribution a new 
method of attack which often will prove 
to be the most economical for the par- 
ticular conditions involved. 


To be sure, it is not to be considered 
the one and only panacea for all me- 
dium-voltage distribution system lay- 
outs. Rather, it is to be looked upon as 
a system which, if all factors are recog- 
nized, will in many cases show the 
minimum carrying charges over a pe- 
riod of years. 

Comparing the conventional radial 
system with the primary network sys- 
tem, the former may show up favorably 
where one is considering a large block 
of existing load, or where a substantial 
load is building up very rapidly. On 
the contrary, in a district where the 
load is lighter, and growing slowly, 
the primary network system is put into 
a very favorable position, due to its 
comparatively small carrying charges. 

At the same time, the primary net- 
work will reduce substantially the 
losses, provide better regulation and 
better continuity of service. 

Mr. Rader: Detailed studies show 
that each system, and combinations of 
the two, have fields of usefulness. 
Sparsely-settled districts can be served 
most enonomically by the radial sys- 
tem; high-density areas can be net- 
worked economically. A few years ago 
it was considered uneconomical to in- 
stall networks for load densities of less 
than 5,000 kva. per sq. mi. Now con- 
sideration is given to overhead networks 
with less than half this figure. The 
trend is toward networking cities and 
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planning extensions of the system into 


adjacent suburban areas. Locations of 
substations are planned in advance, 
spaced far apart at first, with additional 
stations going in between when load 
requirements warrant. Initial substa- 
tions are developed with transformer 
units as small as 200 kw. with auto- 
matic reclosing, pole-type oil switches, 
or possibly reclosing fuses. Later, these 
probably will be replaced with standard 
network units. Large and expensive, 
full-automatic substations no longer are 
considered necessary for the economic 
application of the network principle. 


Mr. Ashworth: Without being able 
to support the statement by a concrete 
case or set of figures, it is my opinion 
that, initially, the radial system is al- 
ways the more economical type, but as 
loads increase and greater refinement 
of service is warranted, the primary 
network may be justified. It would 
appear for maximum over-all economy 
that the system development should be 
from the radial to the network system, 
the latter being adopted progressively 
as load and service conditions in cer- 
tain areas warrant. There always will 
be fringe areas which will continue to 
be served by radial feeders. 


Mr. Boyles: A study was made of a 
high-grade residential community hav- 
ing a population of approximately 18,- 
000. This study showed that this terri- 
tory, comprising an area of 1% sq. mi., 
could be provided with a 4-kv. network 
system at a slight saving over the usual 
radial system. Studies of load and 
growth showed that this area will reach 
approximate saturation in the year 1937 
and that the load will have reached a 
maximum peak of 5,300 kva. that year. 
These figures are merely cited to give 
an idea of the magnitude of the power 
demand at this locality. On the basis 
of 6,000 kva. installed capacity, com- 
parative costs figures were prepared, 
covering the installation of a typical 
semi-residential area substation com- 
plete with four regulated circuit posi- 
tions for radial distribution, as compared 
to the installation of a 4-kv. network 
system of equivalent capacity with all 
units placed underground, complete with 
automatic line-sectionalizing and auto- 
matic tap-changing under load features. 
This study showed that the 4-kv. net- 
work system could be installed at a 
saving of approximately 1 per cent. On 
this basis it would appear that no great 
economy can be realized with the first 
cost of the 4-kv. network system, but it 
is reasonable to assume that the main- 
tenance cost on network units, installed 
underground, will be less than the cost 
of maintaining land, buildings and 
equipment at a substation. In addition, 
the network system will possess dis- 
tinct advantages over the radial sys- 
tem from the standpoint of improved 
service, greater flexibility, lower losses 
and better regulation. An outstanding 
advantage of the network system is 
that it will eliminate the necessity for 
a number of feeder circuits on pole 
lines in a territory where space is ex- 
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tremely limited even at present. 

Mr. Northmore: We have not made 
any detail studies on the application of 
the primary network system to a par- 
ticular area, and without having made 
such a detail study my remarks must 
be only of a general nature. 

The reduction in the rate of growth 
changes the problem of primary distri- 
bution. With only small increments of 
new territory being added, the use of 
the network with its smaller capacity 
placed in proximity to the new load ap- 
pears to offer many advantages. 

Thus, it will be possible to supply at 
least four distinct areas of different cir- 
cumstances and conditions from one. set 
of high-voltage distribution feeders. 
Where conditions are right, advantage 
could be taken of the economy of one 
transformation by simple high-voltage 
radial distribution. When this cannot 
be done, the intermediate voltage can 
be used, employing either small radial 
substations or a primary network sys- 
tem. It always will be possible to have 
overhead secondary networks where 
maximum continuity is desirable or 
where high load densities occur in lim- 
ited areas. 

Mr. Copley: During the last two 
years Westinghouse engineers have 
made extensive economic studies com- 
paring various types of distribution sys- 
tems which might be used in serving 
light and medium load density areas 
where open-wire overhead secondaries 
usually are employed. 

In general, the primary network has 
been found to be cheaper than the other 
systems at the lighter load densities. In 
two cases, at the heavier densities con- 
sidered, the overhead secondary network 
was the cheaper system. In a majority 
of the other cases studied, the shape of 
the cost curves are such as to indicate 
that the latter probably will prove to 
be the cheaper system at some density 
above those considered. It is interesting 
to note that, in general, the two net- 
work systems showed up very much 
more favorably than did the radial sys- 
tems with which they were compared. 
Because of the ability to build and ex- 
tend these systems in small increments, 
thus allowing the system capacity to be 
kept close to the system load, and the 
ability to locate the transformer units 
near the loads they normally serve, it 
is probable that the economic advan- 
tage to be gained by using one of the 
network systems will be even greater 
than that indicated from the studies, 
where a uniform load growing uniform- 
ly has been assumed. This flexibility 
largely eliminates the necessity for pre- 
dicting the location and magnitudes of 
future loads, thus avoiding long-range 
distribution planning, which at best is 
based on scientific guesses. 

In the load-growth studies, each of 
the systems was applied to a uniform 
load in a 16-sq.mi. area growing at a 
yearly rate of 10 per cent from 8,000 
kva. to 85,600 kva.; that is, from 500 
kva. per sq.mi. to 5,850 kva. per sq.mi. 
Each system was carefully laid out to 
serve the entire load area and was ex- 





panded as required to keep the system 
capacity sufficiently in excess of the 
growing load. The total system invest- 
ment within the load area to the cus- 
tomer’s services then was evaluated for 
each step. Curves showing system in- 
vestment per kva. of system peak load 
for the various load densities were 
plotted from these data. To these curves 
were added approximate capitalized 
losses taken from static load studies. 
This sum of system investment plus 
capitalized losses per kva. was plotted 
against load density in the form of 
smooth curves in order to facilitate 
comparison between curves. A compari- 
son of these load-growth curves with 
curves obtained from static load studies 
showed that erroneous conclusions as to 
the relative costs of the various systems 
would be arrived at from static load 
studies, because the additional invest- 
ment required to take care of load 
growth varies considerably with the 
type of system. 

The cost of changing over from an 
existing distribution system to a net- 
work system naturally could not be 
included in these general analyses. Each 
case is an individual problem, and the 
cost of changeover must be estimated 
and weighed against the advantages to 
be expected from the change over a 
period of years. 

In general, the primary network ap- 
pears to lend itself more readily to 
changeover, since in many cases a large 
part of the existing circuits and equip- 
ment can be used. Changeover to an 
overhead secondary network system 
probably will involve a more extensive 
change in an existing system, in most 
cases, if advantage is to be taken of the 
elimination of the intermediate-voltage 
transformation. However, the saving 
resulting from the use of this type of 
system at the higher densities often will 
justify the expense of changeover, espe- 
cially if the change is made gradually 
by starting a few spot networks or 
small distributed networks in _ the 
heavier-density locations and then ex- 
tending the areas networked as the load 
grows. Also, when the times comes that 
the distribution system must be put un- 
derground, the overhead secondary net- 
work can be changed readily to an un- 
derground network with probably a 
minimum of expense. 

One very promising application for 
overhead secondary network equipment 
is in spot networks, since for loads up 
to about 300 kva. it is possible to ren- 
der duplicate service with a spot net- 
work at considerably less cost than with 
an automatic primary changeover 
scheme. 

Mr. Garrett: The discussions indicate 
that this question is of paramount im- 
portance: Will the types of distribution 
systems now in general use satisfac- 
torily meet the demands of the future 
from the standpoint both of cost and 
service requirements? With an ever- 
increasing use of new appliances, a high 
degree of reliability and refinement of 
service will be primary factors in fu- 
ture engineering considerations for dis- 
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tributing electrical energy. The con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that these 
problems will be solved more readily 
by a network system than by the ra- 
dial type. 

There undoubtedly are a number of 
Western cities with areas of the densi- 
ties considered in our studies, and 
where, because of certain load condi- 
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tions, the expense of changing to a net- 
work system cannot be justified. How- 
ever, the merits of the network types 
of distribution are such that both the 
overhead secondary and primary net- 
work systems should be studied seri- 
ously and carefully by all power com- 
panies for supplying service in their 
overhead distribution areas. 


New Sequence Metering 


Question: Do conditions on your system warrant adopting 
the new meter sequence? Are you applying it to old meter 
installations? To new installations? What type of installa- 
tion has been found to be most satisfactory to your require- 


ments? Why? 


IN THE DISCUSSION 


W.R. Frampton : Manager of Shop and 
Test Dept., Southern 
California Edison Co. 
Ltd. 


J.P. Surratt : Salt River Valley Water 
Users Assn. 
E.C. Goodale : Tacoma, Wash. 


Walter Brenton : Supt. Electric Meter 
Dept., San Diego Con- 
solidated Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. 

: Chief Engineer, Portland 
General Electric Co. 


: Everett, Wash. 
: Electrical West. 


R. FRAMPTON: For some years 

past our company has been pio- 
neering in the field of outdoor metering. 
The advantages, such as ease of read- 
ing, accessibility for testing, initial cost 
and the resultant improvement in pub- 
lic relations, are not a theory but a fact. 
With the approval of the new meter 
sequence by the National Electric Code, 
it now is possible to reduce installation 
costs to a minimum to both utility and 
consumer. 

Mr. Talbott: I am of the opinion that 
this sequence-type meter will be adopted 
universally in the future. There are 
certain conditions which come up quite 
frequently where the new sequence 
meter is greatly desired. I have in mind 
the theft of current. 

Mr. Wenk: In some communities 
where a careful check has been made, 
about 7 per cent of the residential and 
small power consumers have been found 
to have practiced illicit diversion of cur- 
rent. While the national average un- 
doubtedly is below this figure, the most 
optimistic service men contend that it 
is at least 5 per cent and the conser- 
vative admit that it is greater than 1 
per cent. In 1932, the total amount re- 
ceived for this class of electric service 
was over $1,100,000,000. If the theft of 
energy amounted to only 2% per cent, 
it would mean that approximately $30,- 
000,000 was being diverted from the 
pockets of the utilities. This is a size- 
able sum when one considers that the 
Wickersham Commission reports that 
America’s annual crime bill is roughly 
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$1,000,000,000, which does not include 
the theft of current. Of this amount, 
mail order frauds account for $68,000,- 
000; insured losses due to theft, $47,- 
000,000; forgery, $40,000,000. Compared 
to the estimated losses due to energy 
diversion, the spectacular crimes of vio- 
lence are only petty larceny, the bur- 
glary of safes and vaults costing 
$4,500,000; jewelry thefts, $2,000,000; 
and bank robberies $1,800,000. 

Mr. Frampton: The increase in cur- 
rent theft and tampering with electric 
meters has become more prevalent in 
recent years. The new meter sequence 
will eliminate this practice to a large 
extent. Where attempts are made by 
dishonest customers to tamper with 
outdoor meters, detection will be made 
easily. 

Mr. Surratt: At present we have not 
adopted the new meter sequence. The 
advantages are recognized and desired 
for convenience in mounting and test- 
ing, neatness of appearance, protection 
of the meter, and prevention of diver- 
sion of current. Due to the single-phase 
loads being located in rural districts and 
the greater portion of prospective cus- 
tomers being served, the meter sequence 
problem presents a different problem to 
our utility than generally exists. How- 
ever, a meter sequence probably will be 
adopted this year using a base upon 
which the elements of our present 
meters can be mounted and also the 
elements of new meters bought in the 
future. 


Mr. Frampton: The recent improve- 
ments in characteristics of meters for 
outdoor use, plus the features of con- 
necting, disconnecting and testing, have 
resulted in a material improvement in 
appearance. Having available for use 
meters that do not require an external 
housing has further improved customer 
relationship. Converting the old meter 
installation to the new sequence is not 
always practical and economical except 
in those cases where irregularities are 
known to exist. In any installation 
where there is evidence that tampering 
has taken place, it is the practice to 
convert the wiring to the new sequence. 

Mr. Brenton: The new meter sequence 
will be adopted as soon as the neces- 
sary changes in the Portland code, 


which is now under revision, have been 
made. This will apply to all new instal- 
lations as well as to old installations 
where there is a question as to total 
consumption. 

Mr. Talbot: We are applying this type 
of meter to old installations where theft 
has been proved and conditions will per- 
mit. The only new installations where 
such meters have been used were those 
for test and experimental purposes. 

Mr. Frampton: One of the big prob- 
lems facing the utility today is how to 
make use of the present stock of meter- 
ing equipment. It is not economical to 
purchase the modern type of outdoor 
meter for every installation when other 
available equipment is in stock which 
can be used. In cases of this kind, some 
form of housing must be used which 
incorporates a safety block with the 
means for connecting and disconnecting 
the same as is incorporated in the out- 
door meter. Although not as pleasing in 
appearance, due to its larger size, the 
outdoor meter cabinet is a necessary 
substitute. Features of the design have 
been incorporated in the box which 
permits it to be used interchangeably 
in the place of the modern meter. 
Standardization of this character per- 
mits reduced costs to the consumer and 
the company and the privilege of the 
company to install either the cabinet or 
the new sequence meter. 

Mr. Goodale: If the box is to fit all 
needs for both inside and outside instal- 
lations, it must be thoroughly water- 
proof, have knockouts on the bottom, 
back and sides, and a_ waterproof 
threaded and plugged fitting for the 
possible top connection. Its shape should 
be pleasing to the eye and it should be 
fitted with links, switches or studs for 
testing, together with the grounding 
lug or stud, so that permanent ground- 
ing connections could be easily made. 
Needless to say, the theft-proof sealing 
feature should be simple but effective. 

Mr. Frampton: Special features, such 
as the solderless connectors on the test 
block in the cabinet and also on the 
block in the new sequence meter, reduce 
costs at the time of installation. The 
ease of testing when using a safety 
block also permits an increase in effi- 
ciency of this type of work. 

The design of an adapter which is a 
duplicate of the accessories of the new 
sequence meter permits the majority of 
the older type meters to be used on the 
new sequence connection. The applica- 
tion of the adapter is suited particularly 
to recessed installations where the 
meter is protected by an enclosure. 
Installations of this character have all 
of the advantages of the new sequence 
meter on outdoor installations. 

Editor: From the discussion, I would 
say that the utilities sre convinced of 
the need for, and practicability of, the 
new meter sequence. Evidently the 
meter box and the adapter are becoming 
prominent methods of adapting older 
types of meters to the new sequence. 
Apparently, there will be an increasing 
use of the new sequence for new instal- 
lations and a gradual changeover of 
older installations as conditions warrant 
such action. 
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Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corp. Loses 
Rate Appeal in Supreme Court 


FFIRMING its reputation as liberal 

rather than conservative, the United 
States Supreme Court has upheld the 
lower court and the California Railroad 
Commission in the appeal of the Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corp. from 
the 1930 orders of the commission re- 
garding lower gas rates. The decision 
is far-reaching in its scope, dealing 
with valuation, percentage of overhead 
chargeable to construction, depreciation 
and going concern value. Justice Butler 
filed a strong dissenting opinion, in 
which he was joined by Justice Suther- 
land. 


With the downward economic trend, 
particularly as applied to prices of ma- 
terials and labor, it is not surprising 
to find that the decision guardedly gives 
approval to the principle that the re- 
production-cost-new theory of valuation 
must be flexible. In a lengthy discus- 
sion of the entire question of valuation 
as applied to rate-making, the decision 
states: 

“While cost must be considered, the 
Court has held that it is not a conclu- 
sive or final test. The public have not 
underwritten the investment. The prop- 
erty on any admissible standard of 
present value may be worth more or 
less than it actually cost. The time and 
circumstances of the outlay, and the 
effect of altered conditions demand con- 
sideration.” 

This point is given added emphasis 
by the statement that “the cost of re- 
producing the property is a relevant 
fact which should have appropriate con- 
sideration.” 

In ruling that the company had 
“failed to sustain its attack upon the 
rate base of $65,500,000,” the Court 
found it “impossible to hold that a re- 
turn of 7 per cent is so low as to be 
confiscatory.” The company had held 
that $95,000,000 was a fair value of its 
gas properties; among the items which 
had been disallowed from this figure by 
both the commission and the lower court 
and in which the Supreme Court con- 
curred were cost of financing, $5,921,- 
470; promoter’s cost, $2,500,000; going 
concern value, $9,228,667; and an un- 
stated sum based upon a higher per- 
centage of overhead chargeable to con- 
struction than that figured by the com- 
mission. 

Although the Court ruled that going 
concern value was a proper item to be 
included in the rate base, it held that 
the historical value of $60,704,000 found 
by the commission, to which $4,796,000 
had been added to determine the final 
value, had taken into consideration an 
amount sufficient to cover going-con- 
cern value of the property. 

The commission’s depreciation allow- 
ance of $1,072,000, as against that of 
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the company of $2,344,000, was held by 
the Court to be adequate. 

In his dissenting opinion Justice But- 
ler claimed that the “rates should be 
set aside because arrived at by arbi- 
trary methods condemned by our deci- 
sions.” He stated: 

“In ascertaining the return protected 
by the Constitution, the commission is 
required to take into account and make 
proper allowance for the actual original 
and the estimated present cost of the 
property including overheads. It is 
bound to include a just and reasonable 
amount to cover going value. The 
amount omitted in each of these items 
is large enough to invalidate rates 
based on the valuation.” 

He contended that the decree of the 
lower court should be vacated and the 
case be remanded for special findings 
by a master. 

Last course open to the company is 
to seek a rehearing. No announcement 
has been made as to whether this step 
will be taken. 

In the meantime, refunds to the 
amount of approximately $3,000,000, 
which have been impounded in a special 
fund, must be made to consumers. The 
rates which the Court upheld mean an 
annual reduction of about $1,000,000. 





Income Rate 
Cut Seen 

As a result of the Supreme Court 
decision in the Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corp. case, California’s Rail- 





road Commission plans to cut immedi- 
ately the returns of some utilities to 
6% per cent, the president of that body 
indicated. The reasoning was that, since 
the Court upheld the legality of a cut 
to 7 per cent in prosperous 1929 and 


1930, a further reduction would be 
justified in light of present conditions. 

Not only a lowering of return, but of 
rates in California, was presaged by 
the decision, the commission president 
declared. 





Colorado Commission 
Will Act 

“T see no reason why the decision will 
not apply to Colorado public utility 
firms as well as to those in other 
states,” E. E. Wheeler, member of 
Colorado public utilities commission 
declared, adding that two investiga- 
tions into rates are under way now. 
A survey has been under way for more 
than a month to determine present re- 
placement costs for utility properties. 
Some utilities have agreed voluntarily 


to lower rates in many Colorado cities. 
Vv 


Washington Moratorium on 


Irrigation Power Charges 


Pending an investigation of rates, E. 
K. Murray, director of the state depart- 
ment of public works, has declared a 
moratorium on irrigation power charges, 
with the immediate objective of relief 
for farmers facing power cutoff notices 
because of unpaid bills. Formal com- 
plaints have been filed by the depart- 
ment against Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., The Washington Water 
Power Co. and Pacific Power and Light 
Co., and the utilities ordered to furnish 
power pending completion of the inves- 
tigation. The complaints challenge the 
reasonableness of the irrigation power 
rates. 


ee 


They Maytaged San Francisco 





W. L. Hahn, president of Maytag West Coast Co., distributors of Maytag wash- 

ers, claims that his San Francisco organization is the brightest spot on the coast 

at the present time—and this is the group he means. Back row, left to right: L. J. 

O'Malley, divisional manager; Gino Baffa, district manager; Charles Doran; 

William Saper; J. Perlite; E. Bellani; L. Bosa; C. Zito; A. Ratto. Front row: 
K. Owens, F. Freitas, R. Strait, Miss Schenone and Miss Maggiora 
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Begun May 22, a series of hearings 
are being held in nine Washington 
cities. “We intend to get action within 
30 days,” Mr. Murray declared. “Rates 
should be adjusted to a base which the 
farmers could meet. The value of ser- 
vice and ability to pay must be deter- 
mined.” 







L. R. Sheeley, manager of Pacific 
Power & Light’s Yakima district, de- 
nies that his company has shut off any 
farmer because of existing delinquency 
in payment of bills, stating that the de- 
layed payments the company now is 
carrying are seven times what they 
were 18 months ago. 


, Vo 
Electric Utility Tax Boosted to 9 Per Cent 


By California Legislators 


ORKING feverishly to pass the 

measure before recessing, both the 
Assembly and Senate of California ap- 
proved the Duval bill, raising for two 
years the tax rate on gas and electric 
utilities to 9 per cent of gross and on 
telephone and telegraph companies by 
¥% per cent. At the last minute the 
Senate struck out an amendment that, 
in event the Riley tax plan to revise 
state taxation generally failed to pass 
at the June 27 election, the rates 
should be boosted to 11 per cent. It was 
indicated, however, that if the tax plan 
failed at the election, the increased 
utility tax rates would be pressed in 
both houses. The 9 per cent rate will 
yield an additional $6 millions in reve- 
nue in the next biennium. 


Increased utility taxes offered a 
threat to the plan of the Railroad Com- 
mission to lower rates. But the Senate 
adopted the report of the special inves- 
tigating committee, which recom- 
mended that rates be lowered instead 
of taxes increased; that utility salaries 
be lowered; questioned the soundness 
and accuracy of the Railroad Commis- 
sion’s method of determining rate base; 
suggested tightening up of the depre- 
ciation rate allowed utilities. 


Also passed was a Senate bill which 
declares the value of service to the con- 
sumer must be taken into consideration 
in fixing rates. The bill states the Rail- 
road Commission shall not allow main- 
tenance or operation expenditures in 
excess of those which would be required 
on a comparable competitive basis, and 
stipulates that the rate of return al- 
lowed “shall not be in excess of the 
rate of return generally being made at 
the same time and in the same general 
part of the state on investments in 
business undertakings other than public 
utilities which are attended by corre- 
sponding risks and uncertainty.” The 
bill was sponsored by the California 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


Several bills were defeated before 
adjournment, among them the Robinson- 
Meeker measure to reduce by 20 per 
cent the rates of gas and electric utili- 
ties (EWEST, May, p. 169); the Jones 
“Anti-Insull” bill, which would have 
vested the Railroad Commission with 
the authority to examine and approve 
or disapprove contracts between holding 
and subsidiary companies; and the Pow- 
ers bill, which would have forced pri- 
vate utilities to pay salaries above a 
certain figure, donations and similar 
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expenditures out of surplus and not 
from operating expenses. 

When the legislators convene again 
in July, they will devote their time to 
consideration of tax matters, their ac- 
tions to a large extent depending upon 
the success or failure of the Riley plan 
at the June election. 





Federal Tax 
In Conference 


When the House refused to accept the 
action of the Senate finance committee 
in changing the provisions of the 3 per 
cent Federal tax law, the bill was sent 
back to conference. The Senate finance 
committee had lowered to 2 per cent on 
commercial and domestic consumption, 
to be paid by the power companies, the 
3 per cent levy which the House had 
passed. The Senate committee also re- 
ported a 1 per cent tax on industrial 
consumers. The taxes expire June 30, 
1934, and the Senate would make the 
law effective Sept. 1 so as to permit 
any utility which cannot bear the bur- 
den to apply to state regulatory bodies 
for increased rates. 


v 
Suspend Oregon 
Merchandising Order 


The recent order of Oregon’s public 
utilities commissioner, attempting to 
segregate further utility merchandising 
and other operations (EWEST, May, 
1933, p. 168), has been suspended pend- 
ing further hearing and order. Suspen- 
sion followed application by utility 
companies for a reconsideration of the 
subject; the rehearing is set for June 6. 





May Refer Grange 
Bill July 21 

Busy getting signatures on its peti- 
tion for referendum of Oregon’s hydro- 
electric act (EWEST, May, 1933, p. 
168), the Security Owners’ Assn. 
learned from the state Supreme Court 
that the act in effect regulates taxation 
and exemption, and that it may be re- 
ferred to the people at the special elec- 
tion on July 21, instead of waiting until 
the next general election in 1934. The 
attorney general previously had de- 
clared that the bill carried an emer- 
gency clause and consequently was in 
effect and beyond referendum. The as- 
sociation contends that the law is 
illegal, inasmuch as it regulates taxa- 
tion and exemption by delegating power 
to acquire existing utilities, thus taking 
the property from the tax rolls of the 
state. 


Inspector X-Ray 





Rated at 300,000 volts and 10 mil- 
liamperes for continuous operation, 
capable of producing radiographs of 
welded steel plate of 4-in. thickness, 
this industrial x-ray machine, devel- 
oped by General Electric X-Ray 
Corp., will inspect every inch of 
steel welds for 75 miles in penstocks 
of Boulder Dam. Job calls for mini- 
mum of 159,000 separate exposures, 
involving use of 24,000,000 sq. in. of 
film. Mounted on special mechanical 
carriage, it can work inside or out- 
side of penstocks, traveling on a 
narrow-gage track 
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Rocky Mountain District 
Plans “Electrical Week” 


Under the leadership of Rocky Moun- 
tain Electrical Assn., all utilities, man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and dealers in 
Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming 
have joined on an ambitious load-build- 
ing, business-producing program which 
will climax in an “Electrical Week,” 
tentatively scheduled to begin Oct. 2. 

During the summer, a publicity cam- 
paign will be waged to stimulate inter- 
est in appliances, with newspaper, 
radio and other advertising media play- 
ing a part. Business enterprises and 
professions not heretofore identified 
with the electrical industry will be tied 
in; for instance, oculists will demon- 
strate eye conservation through the use 
of proper lamps and illumination; phy- 
sicians will demonstrate the therapeutic 
value of health lamps. 

Through the Electrical League of 
Colorado, Denver’s program already is 
under way. During “Electrical Week” 
the municipal auditorium will house an 
all-inclusive electrical show, toward 
which the public will be directed by 
parades, stunts and advertising. A “Fall 
Festival of Light” is planned, during 
which homes, gardens and public parks 
will be spectacularly lighted. 

The “Electrical Week” committee, not 
including two electrical contractors and 
representatives of refrigerator, radio 
and retailers’ groups, to be announced 
later, includes: Fred Norcross, presi- 
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dent, Rocky Mountain Electrical Assn.; 
A. L. Jones, General Electric Co., Den- 
ver; C. S. Newell, president, Electrical 
League of Colo.; J. E. Loiseau, G. B. 
Buck, A. H. Heitzler, E. M. Rowland 
and F. S. Peterson, Public Service Co. 
of Colo.; Arthur Prager and H. L. Pink- 
erton, Albuquerque Gas & Electric Co.; 
K. W. Kissick, Deming Ice & Electric 
Co., Deming. N. M.; W. D. Johnston, 
Mountain States Power Co., Casper, 
Wyo.; J. J. Withrow, Sheridan County 
Electric Co., Sheridan, Wyo.; William 
Trudgian, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Denver; A. C. Cornell, Gray- 
bar Electric Co., Denver; James L. 
Adams, Denver Tramway Corp., Den- 
ver; E. E. Brazier, General Electric 
Supply Corp., Denver; John J. Cooper, 
Electrical League of Colo., Denver; and 
George E. Lewis, Rocky Mountain Elec- 
trical Assn. 


v 
Seattle Gross Revenue 


Tax Upheld 


With Washington’s Supreme Court 
upholding the judgment of a county 
court, which dismissed the action by 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Pa- 
cific Telephone and Telegraph Co. and 
Seattle Gas Co., the Seattle 3 per cent 
gross revenue tax on utilities has been 
approved and goes into effect. 

The utilities attacked the validity of 
the tax on the grounds that the city 
had no power to levy it, that the state 
has pre-empted this field of taxation, 
and that the tax was unreasonable, op- 
pressive and confiscatory because the 
city was a competitor in the power busi- 
ness. 

Justice Blake, who wrote the majority 
opinion from which one justice dis- 
sented, held that the fact that the tax 
was imposed against the power com- 
pany as a competitor of the city (City 
Light), which was exempted, was a 
“mere incident” since the tax applied 
to other private utilities. Further, the 
opinion held, cities and towns are em- 
powered with full authority to impose 
excise taxes to raise revenue, so long 
as they do not abuse the privilege or 
enact measures conflicting with taxes 
levied by the state. In this case, the 
state has not entered this tax field at 
the time the city ordinance was passed. 


v 


Merchandising Code For 
Rocky Mountain Region 


A code of merchandising practices 
has been entered into by the Mountain 
States Hardware and Implement Assn., 
the Colorado Society of Sanitary and 
Heating Engineers, Rocky Mountain 
Electrical Assn. and Electrical League 
of Colorado. Other groups of electric 
and gas merchandisers are expected to 
subscribe to the code—a document cal- 
culated to smooth out many rough spots 
in the relationships of dealers and 
utilities. 

The agreement is an outcome of more 
than two years’ efforts to crystallize a 
code that would eliminate trade prac- 
tices which have caused dissention, de- 
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veloped price-cutting and other uneco- 
nomic conditions. 

A high-light of the code discourages 
“free trials or demonstrations on all 
appliances which have a_ reasonable 
customer-acceptance.” Carrying charges 
are recommended and “installment 
terms should conform to those required 
by established and recognized finance 
companies operating in the Rocky 
Mountain region.” Utilities pledge 
themselves to refrain from selling ap- 
pliances or merchandise not directly 
related to load building. 

Important among the recommenda- 
tions is the one reading: “Where in- 
stallation costs are borne in whole or 
in part by a utility in connection with 
merchandise sales, the same plan should 
be extended by the utility on similar 
sales by other retailers, all appliances 
to be marked ‘including installation’ or 
‘plus installation.’ ” 

A basis for cooperation is estab- 
lished by the code declaration: “Appli- 
ances sold through any dealer add to 
the load of the utility, and the latter, 
therefore, should take the initiative in 
establishing merchandising plans. Utili- 
ties should confer with merchants to 
eliminate complaints and misunder- 
standings, and the causes of such.” 
Utilities are urged to eliminate the 
practice of making sales by calling at- 
tention to the convenience of paying 
merchandise installments with electric 
light or gas bills; and to advertise in 
such manner that dealers will benefit 
throughout the entire territory served 
by the utility. 

Although no definite program to 
finance established dealers is outlined, 
such a course is recommended strongly 
to utilities because “it is to the interest 
of utilities to secure the maximum 
number of appliances on their lines” 
and “they should cooperate in any plan 
to- make available to all dealers ade- 
quate financing service for installment 
sales.” 


v 
Skagit Bids Called Twice 


and Returned Twice 


Bids were called on the completion 
of the Diablo unit of Seattle City 
Light’s Skagit project, to be opened on 
April 26, and were returned unopened 
when J. D. Ross requested that they 
be re-advertised for, to be opened ten 
days later. But ten days later they were 
returned unopened, too, also upon the 
recommendation of Mr. Ross, who is in 
Washington, D. C., negotiating with 
R.F.C. for a $1% millions loan. New 
bids will be called later. 

H. B. Squires Co., Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Puget Sound 
Bridge & Dredging Co., Chatham Con- 
struction Co. and General Electric Co. 
submitted bids. 

Mr. Ross’ action is believed to be 
prompted by hopes to get an R.F.C. 
loan on more favorable terms than first 
indicated. He has requested and plans 
have been approved by city council 
committees for a nationally-known en- 
gineering firm to make a survey of the 





Skagit™project and other units of the 
Seattle light and power system. City 
Light’s finances were audited thor- 
oughly by an outside firm recently and 
Mr. Ross believes the engineering sur- 
vey should supplement the financial 
survey, as an aid in getting the loan. 


v 
Arbitrary Rate Cuts 
Held Illegal 


Rates charged by Central Arizona 
Light and Power Co. for electricity and 
gas cannot be reduced arbitrarily by the 
state corporation commission without a 
valuation of the property and a public 
hearing, the state attorney general 
ruled in response to a request from the 
commission whether an ex parte order 
reducing the rates could be issued. “The 
fixing of rates,” the opinion read, “re- 
quires a valuation of the property of 
the utility, together with other factors 
which must be considered, in order to 
arrive at a reasonable rate which will 
allow a fair return. ... Due process of 
law requires that the utility be given 
an opportunity to be heard, to the end 
that its property is not confiscated.” 


~ 
Bock Is Back 


..- Or Is He? 


Court procedure will be necessary to 
establish the status of Otto Bock, Den- 
ver attorney, as a member of the Colo- 
rado public utilities commission. Mr. 
Bock, nominated by Gov. E. C. Johnson 
to succeed Worth Allen, present chair- 
man of the body, was confirmed by the 
state Senate on May 9, and took the 
oath of office. Later the same day the 
Senate reversed itself. Mr. Bock made 
a demand on Mr. Allen for his seat in 
the commission, was refused and an- 
nounced his intention to fight for the 
office. 

Interesting legal points are involved. 
The Senate did not inform the governor 
of the vote confirming Mr. Bock’s ap- 
pointment, but officially notified the 
executive of its second (unfavorable) 
ballot. Since the reconsideration vote 
was cast after the Senate clock had 
been stopped, to permit additional legis- 
lation during regular session, Mr. Bock 
contends it is illegal. 

Mr. Bock had been a member of the 
state public utilities commission for 
eight years when he retired, as chair- 
man, in 1931. Very aggressive during 
his former incumbency, he would be a 
factor in the investigation of utility 
rates which has been launched by the 
commission. 


Vv 
Pacific Coast Bureau 


Expands Activities 


Provision for expansion and diversi- 
fication of the activities of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Bureau along broad 
lines which will permit adapting state- 
wide programs better to meet local con- 
ditions, have been adopted by the Bu- 
reau directors. Included in the new plan 
is the enlargement of the directorate, an 
increase of the responsibilities of the 
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local committees in the southe.u, cen- 
tral and northern regions of California, 
and a realignment of committee per- 
sonnel. 

Original organization plans of the 
Bureau have been supplemented by the 
following steps: 

1. Regional operation of the bureau 
is transferred from the directorate to 
the three regional chairmen and their 
executive committees. In this manner, 
strength will be added to local coopera- 
tive activities through enlisting the 
active affiliation of contractor-dealers 
and local appliance retailing groups. 

2. The regional groups will promote, 
in keeping with the conditions in each 
region, programs and activities such as 
Electric Cookery Councils and Refriger- 
ation Bureaus, development of Red Seal 
using the statewide specifications, in- 
dustry coordination, adoption of the 
standard electrical ordinance, and any 
other cooperative business-building or 
load-developing activity which  spe- 
cifically may fit that particular region. 

3. The directorate and the chairmen 
of the statewide committees, together 
with the Bureau staff, will continue to 
function in planning and coordinating 
such statewide activities as the lighting 
educational work being carried on by 
Clark Baker, the preparation and pro- 
motion of Red Seal- standards and 
specifications, promotion of the standard 
electrical code and other ordinance ac- 
tivities requiring statewide coordination, 
and the cooperative advertising pro- 
gram. 

The board of directors will be en- 
larged to include representatives of the 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Co., Southern Sierras Power Co., Coast 
Counties Gas & Electric Co., and Val- 
lejo Electric Light & Power Co. In 
addition, three more electrical contrac- 
tors, two manufacturers and two whole- 
salers will be added. 

The realignment of regional commit- 
tee personnel makes H. M. Crawford, 
general sales manager, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., chairman of the Northern 
Region, with C. L. Chamblin vice-chair- 
man; E. G. Stahl, sales manager, San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corp., chairman 
and H. H. Courtright, president, Valley 
Electric Supply Co., vice-chairman in 
the Central Region; and R. C. McFad- 
den, manager of Power Sales, Southern 
California Edison Co. Ltd., chairman; 
and G. E. Arbogast, Newbery Electric 
Co., vice-chairman in the Southern Re- 
gion. 

Outstanding progress is reported for 
many of the Bureau activities. Clark 
Baker, lighting specialist on the staff, 
in fourteen weeks spoke on good light- 
ing before 104 audiences totaling 15,230 
persons. The standard electrical ordi- 
nance has been adopted in six California 
cities and is being considered for adopt- 
tion in 25 more. The sub-standard appli- 
ance ordinance similar to the one now 
in effect in San Francisco and Portland, 
Ore., is being actively considered in 
several communities and perhaps will 
be passed in Los Angeles early in June. 
A program for promoting attic ventila- 
tion with direct-mail material now is 
underway. Considerable progress is be- 
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ing made in rural electrification with 
both the farm-type refrigerator and 
with soil heating. 





R. E. Fisher Presented 
With Gift 

Feature of the last meeting of the 
board of directors of the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Bureau was the presentation 
to R. E. Fisher, vice-chairman of the 
board, of a portable card table by di- 
rectors. Each one of the demountable 
legs of the table was presented to Mr. 
Fisher by a member of the board rep- 
resenting one branch of the industry. 
It was demonstrated that no leg could 
stand alone, but when W. L. Frost, 
Bureau chairman, attached them to the 
top, a strong, coordinated and useful 
article was developed. The presenta- 
tion was arranged by H. L. Harper, 
Pacific Coast manager of Graybar Elec- 
tric Co., Inc. 





News Shorts 





@ California State Grange has filed ap- 
plication with Railroad Commission ask- 
ing that power rates for agricultural 
users charged by Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corp. and Southern California Edison 
Co. be revised completely, demand 
charges eliminated and new rates based 
upon 5% per cent net return. 


@ Hearings on application of Gas Fuel 
Service Co. to serve San Joaquin Valley 
with gas (EWEST, April, p. 138), out- 
growth of farmer boycott on electric 
power, have been concluded and are 
being studied by Railroad Commission 
for final decision. 


@ Fresno, Calif., has formally peti- 
tioned the Railroad Commission to 
evaluate San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corp. distribution system in the city for 
condemnation purposes (EWEST, April, 
p. 138). 


@ George Zelhart, electric heating spe- 
cialist for San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corp., and Oliver Hatchery, near Fresno, 
Calif., have developed new type of 
brooder consisting of slab of concrete 
in which are resistance wires, over 
which is a short-legged table with heavy 
side curtains. Some 2,000 chicks have 
been brooded at a cost two-thirds less 
than with conventional overhead type. 


@ Northwestern Electric Co. sought au- 
thority to issue $148,100 in gold bonds 
to meet interest payments due on bonds 
in its sinking fund, was denied authority 
by Washington department of public 
works on ground that transaction would 
be antagonistic to interest of bond- 
holders. 


@ Pacific Power & Light Co. will re- 
habilitate Yakima, Wash., street light- 
ing system, effecting net annual saving 
of $2,048, if Yakima will renew utility 
franchise for 25 years. Yakima wants 
3.5 per cent gross as franchise fee; 
company offered 1 per cent for first 10 
years, 2 per cent thereafter. 


@ Unless Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
agrees to a $250,000 or $300,000 cut in 
present $780,000 annual street lighting 
bill, San Francisco’s public utilities 
commission announced it would appeal 
to the state Railroad Commission. City 
claims it already has paid for lighting 
standards, cost of which is amortized 
in rates. 


@ Hearing into rates, charges and ser- 
vice of Northwestern Electric Co. will 
be resumed on June 19 by Oregon Com- 
missioner Thomas. 


@ Los Angeles County supervisors re- 
newed for 50 years a franchise with 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd., 
covering all public utility facilities of 
the company in unincorporated county 
territory. Company pays 2 per cent of 
gross for use of roads and streets. 


@ Portland General Electric Co. and 
Portland Traction Co., subsidiaries of 
Pepco, reduced salaries from 5 to 17% 
per cent and 5 to 20 per cent, respec- 
tively. Average: 13% per cent. This is 
first reduction for electrical workers 
since April, 1931, and men accepted cut 
without arbitration, agreed to work 
short week to keep more men on pay- 
rolls. 


@ Overruling Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. objections, California Railroad Com- 
mission prepared for immediate valua- 
tion of company’s distribution system 
within boundaries of Modesto Irrigation 
District. District plans to combine pri- 
vate system with its own by negotiation 
or condemnation. 


@R.F.C. has agreed to loan Los An- 
geles Department of Water and Power 
$22,800,000 for construction of the 271- 
mile transmission line to Hoover Dam 
(now officially changed by Secretary 
Ickes to Boulder Dam). Contract was 
submitted to state Supreme Court and 
approved. Of this sum, $20 millions will 
be spent for machinery, equipment and 
materials. 





Market Review 





California and Intermountain— 


HE electrical business in this terri- 

tory definitely is better, according 
to reports received on business during 
May. In contrast to the remainder of 
the country, expenditures for public 
works still make up an appreciable 
volume of new construction, although 
plans announced by the brewing indus- 
try indicate that all the revenue from 
beer will not find its way into the na- 
tional treasury, but some _ spread 
throughout industry in new construc- 
tion. 

Buying for Hoover Dam and the Met- 
ropolitan Water District’s Aqueduct is 
the bright spot in southern California. 
Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power placed large cable, wire and 
transformer orders during the month, 
and is receiving bids on some 50 large 
oil circuit breakers in the near future. 
It has announced an $8,000,000 project 
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in the Mono Basin, developing some 20 
miles of 33-kv. line. Work is progress- 
ing on both bridges across San Fran- 
cisco Bay, although electrical purchases 
for these projects are as yet confined 
to small construction items. 


Breweries are proposed in great num- 


bers. In San Francisco a $1,250,000 
brewery is reported to be under way, 
another estimated at $200,000 is planned 
for San Bernardino, another for Ana- 
heim, and still another for Los Angeles. 
In addition, the Schmidt Brewing Co. 
announces plans to construct three 
breweries in Los Angeles, Olympia, 
Wash., and Salem, Ore. Other projects 
include a $100,000 milk products plant 
at Stockton, a beet sugar plant for 
Hamilton City, Calif., and a new gov- 
ernment hospital for San Francisco. One 
of the largest jobs of the month was 
awarded the Alta Electric Co., San 
Francisco, low bidder on the electrical 
installation for the San Francisco 
County jail, amounting to approximate- 
ly $58,000. 

Jobbers and manufacturers report 
that business is perceptionally better, 
with the additional pleasure that orders 
have a tendency to pile up. For the 
first time in several years, current busi- 
ness compares favorably with that of 
the previous year. Prices on practically 





Barometer 


a the first time in several years, 

the all-industry index for April ex- 
ceeds that of the corresponding month 
in the previous year, the April, 1933, 
index going 6 per cent higher than 
April, 1932. Although the figures for 
the country as a whole broke through 
those of a year ago, the excess was 
much smaller than in the West. 

Only stone, clay and glass is lower 
than in March, but there was an un- 
usual construction spurt in that month. 
The gain in metals is especially pro- 
nounced. The outlook is bright. 





States in 
Western 
Group 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Oregon 
California 
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all lines have increased. Lead-covered 
cable is up 10 per cent, rubber-covered 
up 15 per cent; steel lines such as boxes, 
etc., have gone up, and schedule ma- 
terial has had several advances during 
the past two months. In regard to the 
latter, stable items are moving well and 
there is a tendency toward larger or- 
ders instead of the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing that has characterized previous 
months’ business. Appliance lines still 
are characterized as only fair. Jobbers 
and dealers feel that this is due to a 
lack of ready money on the part of pur- 
chasers and a tendency toward stiffer 
credit terms in some lines. 


Pacific Northwest— 


As usual, business closely watches the 
lumber industry, the background of 
business in the Northwest, as its barom- 
eter for conditions in this territory. 
More mills continually are opened up 
and logging operations started in a few 
instances. This increased demand is at- 
tributed to increased construction and 
the desire for dealers to stock up while 
low prices prevail. No new electrical 
business is in sight in this industry, 
however, because most plants are im- 
proving their present equipment and 
purchases of additional machinery have 
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so far been confined to second-hand 
equipment. Pulp and paper mills are 
continually forging ahead, practically 
all mills being in operation and running 
full time. 

In an effort to furnish employment, 
public works are being considered and 
some municipalities are negotiating for 
street lighting installations. The marine 
business is slacking off. However, in- 
creased tonnage is being placed in ser- 
vice and eventually will lead to better 
business from this source. Modernizing 
elevators and building lighting have 
helped tide the electrical industry over 
the rough spots of the depression, but 
this activity has been confined to the 
revamping of old buildings, new build- 
ing still being at a very low ebb. 

In the Coeur d’Alene district, lead, 
zine and silver mines have enjoyed sub- 
stantial increases in orders. Although 
there is no assurance of permanency, 
it is known that the product on the 
market is fairly well depleted. ; 

As expected, spring brought consider- 
able advance in the sale of refrigerators 
and electric ranges. Repossessed apart- 
ment houses, which must be modernized 
before they can be productive, are still 
the highlights in the merchandising 
field. Small appliance sales have been 
steady during the month, but have 
shown no appreciable increases. 


Indexes of Manufacturing Activity in the Western States 
(All figures adjusted for number of working days) 
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* Revision 
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April March Feb April 
1933 1933 1933 1932 
102.0 95.8 102.0 96.2 
78.0 71.9 79.8 $2.7 
122.1 108.3 118.2 114.8 
50.3 45.4 44.8 38.0 
137.8 136.7 144.8 128.0 
130.0 1110 127.0 134.6* 
56.2 27.9 468 99.0 
105.4 96.3 122.3 100.7 
$9.9 109.3 83.7 96.6 


GENERAL Propuctive Activity IN THE WesTERN STATES 
Adjusted_for number of working days but not for seasonal variation _ 
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These data are compiled by Electrical West - 
and Electrical World and are based on 
monthly consumption of electrical enerqy by 


400 large manutacturing 
- industries and scattered 


plants in various —7-t+ 
throughout the section. 
| | | | j | 
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Los Angeles Has Electric 
Appliance Exposition 


Eighty-five displays of manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and retailers, showing the 
latest in ranges, refrigerators, radios 
and other major electric appliances, 
were included in an exposition held in 
Shrine Auditorium, Los Angeles. The 
show opened on May 14 for a trade pre- 
view and was thrown open to the public 
on May 15, 16 and 17. 

Dealers were supplied window decora- 
tions and admission tickets for distri- 
bution to customers. A radio broadcast 
studio was constructed and programs 
broadcast as an added attraction. Also, 
an exhibition of television was provided 
to visitors. Home economists from three 
newspapers gave demonstrations and 
radio talks. 
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HINK’S Department Store, Berkeley, 
Calif., has added a new household de- 
partment in the basement. Formerly, 
the appliances, under the management 
of Julian Carash, were located on the 
mezzanine floor near the offices. In the 
new basement display room much more 
ample quarters are provided and an au- 
ditorium for the holding of cooking 
classes is included. It was opened on its 
initial week by Mrs. Mary Dowd Rear- 
don. The downstairs department fea- 
tures washers, radio, ironers, refrigera- 
tors and small appliances. A _ second 
store, featuring appliances only, is 
maintained across the street on Shat- 
tuck Ave. 


L. F. KING has taken over the com- 
plete store of the King-Russell Co., in 
San Jose, Calif. The company is now 
known as King Electric Co. and retains 
the original location at 101 East San 
Fernando St. Mr. Russell has gone into 
the contracting business alone. King 
Electric Co. retains an attractive mer- 
chandising display in addition to con- 
tracting business. 


JOSEPH BARRACLOUGH, owner of 
the largest grocery business indepent- 
ently operated in North Vancouver, 
B.C., has entered the electric and radio 
field, opening a department to handle 
these lines at 201 Lonsdale Ave., North 
Vancouver. 


DESERT ELECTRIC CO., formerly 
operated by C. V. Knupp and R. W. 
Fairnie in Palm Springs, Calif., has 
been taken over by the former. Mr. 
Knupp, who has operated a contracting 
shop in the desert town for nine years, 
has moved into a new store on North 
Palm Canyon Drive. 


ROY BUTCHER, electragist, San 
Jose, has the wiring contract for the 
new San Jose post office. 
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San Jose Monitors 


EWLY-ORGANIZED in San Jose, 

Calif., to take over the distribution 
of General Electric refrigerators, range 
and home appliances in that city, Koer- 
ber-Thompson, Inc., has consolidated its 
activities from one store at 209 So. 
First St. George M. Thompson, vice- 
president and manager of the new firm, 
for the last six years was San Jose 
branch manager for The L. H. Bennett 
Co., Ltd., which had been the distribu- 
tor in the city. Previously, he had been 
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ALTA Electrical & Mechanical Co., 
Inc., received the contract for wiring the 
new San Francisco county jail, located 
at Sneath Ranch, San Mateo County. 
The jail property contains a seven-story 
men’s building and a two-story women’s 
building. 


W. B. DANIELSON, merchandise 
specialist of Redlands, Calif., has moved 
into larger quarters there in the Foy 
Theater building, where he carries a 
full line of Westinghouse appliances 
and RCA-Victor radios. 


RALPH W. WILEY, chief of the de- 
partment of electricity, San Francisco, 
was appointed by D. J. Talbot, chair- 
man, as a member of the national trans- 
portation committee for the world’s fair 
meeting of the International Assn. of 
Electrical Inspectors, Sept. 11-15. Mr. 
Wiley has sent out letters to members 
of the 1.A.E.I. advocating effort on the 
part of the inspectors to obtain assist- 
ance from their city governments to at- 
tend the meeting. 


C. L. BADT has just opened a new 
store for the sale of home utilities and 
household goods at 123 Post St., San 
Francisco. 


BERT DOHERTY, San Francisco 
electrical contractor, has installed an 
unusual garden lighting installation at 
a Red Seal residence in Bayside Hills. 


COMMERCIAL Electric Co. has 
moved from 435 Van Ness Ave. to 435 
Northwood Drive, San Francisco. 





in the electric appliance business for 
twelve years. W. L. Koerber, president, 
has been in the wholesale tobacco busi- 
ness as owner of Koerber-Holtum Co., 
and is president of San Jose Finance 
Co. In the picture, Mr. Koerber is on 
the left, Mr. Thompson on the right. 

Besides selling the G-E equipment, 
the firm will design, manufacture and 
sell all types of commercial and cold 
storage equipment incorporating G-E 
refrigerating units. 
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Building Owners Liable 
For Defective Wiring 

An award of $20,000 to the widow 
of a plumber who was electrocuted 
while making plumbing repairs in the 
basement of a San Diego store again 
establishes the liability of a building 
owner for danger to life or property 
from unauthorized and defective wiring. 
The plumber was clearing stopped sink 
sewer lines; an old extension cord has 
been used to connect a compressor, the 
cord hanging over a steam pipe and 
leaving a loop near the floor. Bare spots 
in the insulation were exposed near the 
bottom of this loop. The plumber was 
dragging the snake wire through some 
water on the floor when the snake con- 
tacted the cord and killed him. 

v 

H. M. JACOBS, pioneer electrical 
contractor-dealer of Santa Rosa, sells 
garden trellises and bulbs in his store 
on B St. The trellises, decorated with 
flowers at times, brighten up the store 
and attract customers to it. The side 
line has been responsible for the sale 
of many electrical appliances, and some 
garden lighting, too. 

ERSKINE & PREBLE, specializing 
in G-E appliances, have moved into new 
quarters at 1461 Main St. El Centro, 
Calif. 

HILL ELECTRIC Co. Ltd. has been 
opened by W. Hill as a retail and elec- 
trical contracting business at 539 
Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Personals 





W.R. Marshall Advanced 
By Westinghouse 


W: R. MARSHALL, manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.’s Pacific Division, has been advanced 
from commercial vice-president to full 
vice-president, it was announced during 
the month. He has held the commercial 
vice-presidency since 1930, the present 
honor coming in his twenty-fourth year 
of service with Westinghouse. 

Formerly district manager for the 
company at Pittsburgh, Mr. Marshall 
was transferred to San Francisco as 
Pacific manager in 1928. His duties 
with the company have carried him 
through many branches of its opera- 
tions and he has served in various de- 
partments at Pittsburgh, New York and 
Buffalo, previous to his transfer West. 

Long prominent in industry circles, 
Mr. Marshall has been a member of the 
executive committee, P.C.E.A., and is a 
director of the San Francisco Electrical 
Development League. 
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George Ward Honored 
By Engineers’ Club 


George C. Ward, president of South- 
ern California Edison Co. Ltd., was 
honored by the Los Angeles Engineers’ 
Club on May 2, when he was presented 
with a certificate of honorary life mem- 
bership in recognition of his many 
accomplishments in the field of engi- 
neering. The presentation was made by 
Charles S. Howe, president of the club, 


in Mr. Ward’s office in the Edison 
building. 
Builder of the Edison company’s 


hydro-electric generating system in the 
high Sierra of central California, with 
its large water storage reservoirs, tun- 
nels, conduits, dams, generating sta- 
tions and hundreds of miles of trans- 
mission lines, Mr. Ward has_ been 
awarded honorary degrees by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and 
Oberlin College and has received recog- 
nition from the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. The latter organization 
awarded him a bronze medallion in 
commemoration of the completion on 
February 18, 1925, of the Florence Lake 
Tunnel, the Key project of the com- 
pany’s Big Creek-San Joaquin Valley 
electrical development. 

Other engineering projects of an 
earlier date that also were of impor- 
tance to the development of southern 
California, in which Mr. Ward was one 
of the leading figures, included con- 
struction of the Los Angeles Railway 
and Pacific Electric Railway systems. 
In these projects he was associated with 
Henry E. Huntington as engineering 
advisor and it was in this capacity and 
while seeking new sources of electric 
power for the Los Angeles area that he 
took the first steps that led to the spec- 
tacular construction projects in the high 
Sierra and the bringing of electric 
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power to Los Angeles over the longest 
high-voltage transmission line the 
world had known. 


v 


A. G. Wishon Awarded 


Missouri Degree 


. G. WISHON, former president and 
chairman of the board of San Joa- 
quin Light and Power Corp., and dean 
of the electric light and power industry 
of California, has been voted the degree 
of Doctor of Engineering, Honoris 
Causa, by the board of curators, School 
of Mines and Metallurgy of University 
of Missouri, for his contributions to 
electrical development in this section. 
Mr. Wishon once attended the Mis- 
souri school, although he did not grad- 
uate from there. He came to Tulare, 
Calif., in 1889, and from that date his 
history is an endless chain of achieve- 
ments. He made what is thought to be 
the first application of electric motors 
to irrigation pumping; he conceived the 
idea of pumping natural gas from the 
oil wells of San Joaquin Valley into 
southern California; he constructed two 
of the first steam plants to burn natural 
gas under the boilers; it was his in- 
spiration mostly that has made the 
farms of California pre-eminently elec- 
trified, his vision and resourcefulness 
that has reclaimed much fallow Cali- 
fornia land and brought it under inten- 
sive cultivation. It was for these and 
other contributions that the doctorate 
was conferred upon him. 
Ww 


R. STUART SMITH, credit manager 
for Northern Electric Co., at Vancouver, 
B.C., has been appointed president of 
the B.C. Division of the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Assn. Ltd., for the 1933-34 
term. Mr. Smith is a native of Boisse- 
vain, Man., and joined the Northern 
Electric at Vancouver late in 1928. 

NINA J. LEONARD and Elizabeth 
Edmonds, the first two Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. women to receive 25- 
year’s service buttons, were honored by 
the Edison Women’s Committee at the 
May meeting. 

C. R. BEAN, Northwest district pur- 
chasing agent, Graybar Electric Co., 
Seattle, has been elected president of 
the Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Wash- 
ington. 
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James Buman Heads 


Portland Electric Club 
= B. BUMAN, appliance sales 
manager, Northwestern Electric Com- 
pany, was elected president of the Elec- 
tric Club of Portland at the annual 
meeting last month, succeeding Berke- 
ley Snow, who had held that position 
for the past year. Other officers are: 
vice-president, Fred D. Weber, Oregon 
Insurance Rating Bureau; secretary, A. 
B. Carlon, Stubbs Electric Co.; treas- 
urer, Harold Parrott, Morrison Electric 
Co.; sergeant-at-arms, J. H. Lake, Elec- 
tricians’ Union. Members of the execu- 
tive committee elected were: S. G. 
Ward, Graybar Electric Co.; L. W. Go- 
ing, city electrical inspector; and J. B. 
Kilmore, Pacific Power & Light Co. 

At the first meeting of the executive 
committee, chairman of the standing 
committees were appointed as follows: 
membership, J. F. Reinke, Incandescent 
Lamp Department of G-E Co.; pro- 
gram and entertainment, Orr E. Crites, 
Portland General Electric Co.; attend- 


- ance, Guy E. Davis, Pacific Power & 


Light Co.; reception, A. M. McLean, 
electrical inspector; publicity and his- 
torian, C. T. Hurd, Jobbers Supply Co.; 
golf, Y. C. Bressie, Sunlite Electric Co. 

The club has inaugurated a monthly 
bulletin for members, now issued in 
mimeograph form, with Phil B. Per- 
kins, Northwestern Electric Co., editor. 
The annual spring golf tournament is 
scheduled for June 16. 


v 


Lester Ready Will Survey 


Pasadena Light Department 


Employment of Lester S. Ready, for- 
mer member of the California State 
Railroad Commission and a former 
chief engineer of the commission, to 
make a study of the Pasadena, Calif., 
municipal light and power department, 
looking toward the establishment of a 
ten-year plan of development, has been 
authorized by that city’s board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Ready recently assisted a 
Pasadena citizens’ committee when a 
survey of the department was made in 
connection with the allotment of 
$200,000 of department funds for un- 
employment relief purposes. 

“We believe the study should be ap- 
proached with the view to establishing 
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a ten-year program for the light de- 
partment, including its entire budget 
program, its future needs, extensions 
and betterments, its allowances for de- 
preciation and charges to be made by 
the department in its relationship with 
other departments of the city,” J. W. 
Charleville, city manager, said. 


v 


Fred Norcross Leaves 


Home Electric 


Fred Norcross, president of the 
Rocky Mountain Electrical Assn., has 
left the Home Gas & Electric Co., 
Greeley, Colo., of which he had been 
manager for 19 years. While his plans 
have not been announced, it has been 
indicated that he will continue as a 
part of the electrical industry. He re- 
mains as president of the association 
and has just been appointed vice-chair- 
man of the association’s Electrical 
Week committee. 


v 


AN ATTACK of acute indigestion, 
which in turn affected his heart, will re- 
sult in Frank E. Weymouth, chief engi- 
neer and general manager of the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, taking an enforced vacation of 
several weeks on doctors’ orders. Mr. 
Weymouth was taken to the Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital in Los Angeles on 
May 1, following an attack suffered in 
his office. It was found necessary to 
summon a pulmotor squad from the fire 
department to aid in reviving him. Mr. 
Weymouth’s physician said that over- 
work was the cause of the attack. 


WALTER C. SMITH, General Elec- 
tric Co., was elected chairman of the 
San Francisco Section, A.I.E.E., in the 
balloting which took place in April. 
With Mr. Smith were elected A. M. 
Bohnert, Ohio Brass Co., as vice-chair- 
man; and E. M. Wright, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., as secretary. On the 
executive committee will be: W. A. 
Hillebrand, University of California; G. 
H. Hagar, Pacific Gas and Electric Co.; 
L. J. Moore, San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corp.; and Stanley Rapp, Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. Mr. Smith 
served during the past year as vice- 
chairman of the section. 


v 


Eugene Ramsay Resigns 


Advertising Post 

UGENE P. RAMSAY, “Gene” to 

most, has resigned from his post 
as advertising manager of the Los An- 
geles Gas and Electric Corp. to become 
the Ramsay member of the firm of 
Gaynor and Ramsay, authorized dealers 
in the southern California territory for 
the Electrolux gas refrigerator and 
other gas appliances. The firm opened 
headquarters on May 1 at 723 West 
Eighth St., Los Angeles. Sidney B. 
Gaynor, partner in the new dealership, 
was for four years assistant advertising 
manager for the Southern California 
Gas Co. “Gene” was advertising mana- 
ger for the Los Angeles Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp. for ten years, and for many 
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years has been active in the affairs of 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Assn. He 
was chairman of the Advertising-Pub- 
licity Section in 1931-32. 


v 


DR. LILLIAN GILBRETH, of Mont- 
clair, N.J., famed Eastern engineer, 
visited San Francisco during May. Wife 
of the late Frank Gilbreth, who was 
one of the leading apostles of Dr. 
Frederick Taylor, she has been carrying 
on his work in factory planning and ef- 
ficient management. Among her latest 
applications of Dr. Taylor’s time- and 
motion-study principles is the design 
and layout of model kitchens which will 
simplify the work of the housewife. 
Four of her model kitchens have been 
installed by the New York “Herald- 
Tribune” Institute, one by the Narra- 
gansett Lighting Co., of Providence, 
R.I., and one by the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Co. 

¥ 


A.O. Austin Resigns From 


Ohio Insulator Co. 


Arthur O. Austin has resigned as 
vice-president of The Ohio Insulator 
Co., division of The Ohio Brass Co., to 
establish a practice of consulting engi- 
neering, with the latter company as one 
of several clients. Graduated from 
Stanford University in 1903, Mr. Austin 
served about a year with General Elec- 
tric Co. and another year with Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. as an insulator 
inspector. Since 1905 he has been asso- 
ciated with manufacturers of insulators, 
since 1910 with Ohio Brass. 

William A. Smith, also a former 
P.G. and E. insulator inspector, has 
been appointed chief engineer of the 
insulator company to succeed Mr. 
Austin. 


v 


Ben Maddox, Pioneer, 


Dies in Los Angeles 


Ben M. Maddox, of Visalia, Calif., 
manager of the San Joaquin Valley 
division of Southern California Edison 
Co. Ltd., and a pioneer electric utility 
executive in central California, died un- 
expectedly May 9 at Los Angeles. He 
was 74 years of age. His death, at- 
tributed to a heart attack, occurred at 
the hotel where he was staying during 
a meeting of Edison company officials. 

In 1889-1900, Mr. Maddox, in associa- 
tion with A. G. Wishon and the late 
John Hays Hammond, organized the 
Mt. Whitney Power Co. to serve the 
towns of Visalia, Exeter, Lindsay, Tu- 
lare and Porterville. The company was 
a pioneer in the utilization of the water 
resources of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains of central California for power 
purposes. In 1920 the property, then 
known as the Mt. Whitney Power and 
Electric Co., was absorbed by the Edi- 
son company and became a part of the 
Edison system. Mr. Maddox became res- 
ident manager at Visalia and more re- 
cently was named resident division 
manager of the company’s entire San 
Joaquin Valley territory. 





Mr. Maddox, affectionately known as 
“Uncle Ben” to Edison company em- 
ployees, had lived in Visalia for 43 
years. Coming to California as a youth 
seeking adventure, he first lived at 
Bodie, then a booming mining camp. He 
later lived at Mariposa, where he was 
editor and publisher of the Mariposa 
“Herald,” one of California’s oldest 
newspapers. In 1890 he purchased the 
Tulare County “Times” at Visalia and 
published it as a daily newspaper until 
his entrance into the utility business. 


v 


C.E. Doolittle Dies 
In Glendale 


Clarence Everett Doolittle, consulting 
hydro-electric engineer and father of 
F. B. Doolittle, radio engineer for 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd., 
died on April 29 at his home in Glen- 
dale, Calif. Seventy years of age, he 
had been in the electrical industry for 
48 years, since his graduation from 
Cornell University in 1885. 

After a year in the East, following 
his graduation, Mr. Doolittle came to 
Aspen, Colo., as electrical engineer for 
The Aspen Electric Co. Through a mer- 
ger of his company, he became elec- 
trical engineer for The Roaring Fork 
Electric Light and Power Co., which in 
1887 installed two 40-kw. generators for 
incandescent lighting, making Aspen 
the first town in America to have its 
dwelling houses as well as its streets 
and business houses lighted by elec- 
tricity from water power. To solve the 
problems of his company, Mr. Doolittle 
invented several devices, among which 
was the “Doolittle Differential Gover- 
nor.” 

He became vice-president and general 
manager of the company and remained 
until 1905, when he went to Chile to 
install hydraulic equipment. He returned 
a year later and made his home in 
Aspen until 1923, when he was forced 
by ill health to retire from active prac- 
tice and moved to Glendale. 


v 


MAJOR Robert Samuel Hardy, war- 
time director of Niagara Falls power 
distribution, and more recently assistant 
general manager of the Niagara, Lock- 
port and Ontario Power Co., at Buffalo, 
N. Y., died May 2 at his home in Los 
Angeles. He was 59 years of age. 
Major Hardy was born in Bangor, Me., 
and was graduated from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology with 
honors as an electrical engineer in 1896. 
In 1904 he came West and took a posi- 
tion on the engineering staff of the Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corp. He re- 
mained with the corporation until the 
United States entered the World War, 
when he enlisted, received the rank of 
captain and, “after training at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., was sent to Buffalo 
to direct power distribution. He became 
assistant general manager of the Ni- 
agara, Lockport and Ontario Power Co. 
in 1919. Illness forced his retirement 
about four years ago. 
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Western “Legion of Honor” 


Winners Named 

HREE Western men have been 

given silver loving cups as regional 
winners in National Electric Refrigera- 
tion Bureau’s “Legion of Honor” con- 
test, which closed April 15. J. Clark 
Chamberlain, secretary-manager, San 
Diego County Electric Refrigeration 
Bureau, in the Pacific division; R. B. 
McElroy, merchandise sales manager, 
The Washington Water Power Co., in 
the Northwestern division; and J. E. 
Flynn, merchandise manager, New 
Mexico Power Co., Santa Fe, in the 
Rocky Mountain division, were those 
honored. In the Northwestern division, 
honorable mention was given to R. E. 
Folland, executive secretary, Electrical 
League of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

In making their decisions, the three 
judges pointed out that: 

The San Diego Bureau, creature of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ability as an organ- 
izer and administrator, has 100 retail 
outlets in membership, all tied solidly 
together by weekly meetings and a 
highly-informative weekly bulletin 
edited by the secretary-manager. Mr 
Chamberlain also is responsible for 
constant newspaper publicity which 
keeps San Diego probably the most 
refrigeration-conscious community in 
the entire United State. Moreover, three 
times daily there are pithy 30-word 
messages broadcast from a local radio 
station. Almost daily talks before busi- 
ness and civic organizations also are a 
part of Mr. Chamberlain’s self-imposed 
routine, and he is making regular ap- 
peal to the mothers of the community 
through 62 parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. McElroy has the distinction of 
being probably the original pioneer in 
local refrigeration bureaus, having 
started one in Spokane in April, 1926, 
and having served ever since as its 
chairman. His cooperative activity has 
been constant and effective and includes 
the promotion of unusually-successful 
shows in 1931, 1932 and 1933. 

Four years ago, Mr. Flynn started 


ploughing a virgin field. The inhabitants 
of Santo Fe knew little about electric 
refrigeration, and cared less. He per- 
sonally persuaded five of the present 
dealers to install their lines and secured 
the dealerships for them. From nothing, 
he, himself, built up the trade and the 
cooperation of the various dealers to a 
point where, this year, they put on a 
refrigeration show in conjunction with 
the New Mexico Power Co.’s cooking 
school. The show attracted 1,300 visitors 
in three days. 


v 


Exhibit Refrigerators and 


Ranges in Theater 

A combination electric refrigerator 
and range exhibit was put on by the 
Electric Refrigeration & Cookery Coun- 
cil of Oregon at the R.K.O. Orpheum 
Theater, Portland, May 8-15. The mez- 
zanine lounge of the theater was used 
for the exhibit, and during the eight 
days it is estimated that 5,000 people 
visited it. A feature was the prize draw- 
ing in which the Council offered a first 
prize of $100 and a second prize of $50 
credit on the purchase at standard re- 
tail prices of any model of refrigerator 
or range on display. Upward of 3,000 
coupons were deposited in the sealed 
container during the week. 

Eight distributors showed the fol- 
lowing lines: refrigerators—Frigidaire, 
General Electric, Graybar, Kelvinator, 
Majestic, Norge, Westinghouse; ranges 
—A.B., Hotpoint, L&H, Monarch, 
Westinghouse. Simple backgrounds and 
special lighting effects were permitted, 
and signs giving the name of the dis- 
tributing company, its products and its 
Portland dealers were made uniform in 
size and style. The displays were 
manned during the afternoon and even- 
ing by representatives of dealer firms 
handling the lines, but no active selling 
was permitted. 

Arrangements with the theater pro- 
vided for the payment of rental for the 
space with which the Orpheum gave a 
number of complimentary tickets to its 
show to the number of 2% per $1 of 
rental. These tickets were pro-rated to 
the participants on the basis of the 
amount of space each took, and in turn 
were given to dealer organizations to 
be handed out to prospects. 

The Orpheum also advertised the ex- 
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hibit in its regular theater advertising, 
running a screen trailer, and displayed 
foyer and outside signs calling atten- 
tion to the exhibit on the mezzanine 
lounge. Members of the Council ran 


mention of the exhibit in their own 
advertising both in the newspaper and 
over the radio, and card signs were dis- 
played in the dealers’ stores and win- 
dows and on street cars. One special 
page of newspaper advertising announc- 
ing the opening of the exhibit was made 
up of a center section by the Council, 
surrounded by tie-in advertisements of 
some of the dealers. 

The total expense to the Council ran 
to less than $1,000 and this was met by 
the sale of display space and by con- 
tributions from the Portland General 
Electric Co. and Northwestern Electric 
Co. 


v 


Kelvinator Enters Oil 
Burner Field 


Kelvinator Corp. went into production 
May 24 with a new type of perfected 
oil burner for home heating to be dis- 
tributed largely through the company’s 
existing sales organization, it was an- 
nounced by George W. Mason, chairman 
of the board and president. 

Addition of an oil burner to the Kel- 
vinator line follows several years of 
experimental work and testing of burn- 
ers of various design, it was announced. 
Tooling up for production was started 
only after a burner was developed which 
Kelvinator engineers feel meets fully 
the needs of modern home heating. 

“The manufacturing and sale of oil 
burners fits in exceptionally well with 
our program and will do much to 
smooth out the seasonal production and 
sales curves which always accompany 
any exclusively refrigeration operation,” 
Mr. Mason said in explaining the new 
move. 

Present plans call for sale of the new 
Kelvinator oil burner through distrib- 
utors in a limited number of selected 
key cities during this year. No effort 
will be made to get national distribution 
for the new product until a year of mer- 
chandising experience has been passed 
through and future merchandising poli- 
cies set. 


¥. 


LINE MATERIAL CO., San Fran- 
cisco, has just been appointed repre- 
sentative for northern California, Ne- 
vada and the Hawaiian Islands for Penn- 
Union Electric Corp., Erie, Pa., manu- 
facturers of bakelite terminal blocks, 
solderless connectors, conductor fittings 
and devices. 

F. G. B. WHITEHEAD, British Co- 
lumbia representative of Consolidated 
Industries Ltd., Canadian manufactur- 
ers of De Forest-Crossley radios, Norge 
refrigerators and Hammond clocks, has 
been transferred to Winnipeg. 


THREE changes of addresses in Den- 
ver include: Arthur E. Bacon, to 1863 
Waxee St.; James H. Blinn Co., to 1708 
Sixteenth St., and Diamond Electric 
Mfg. Co., to 724 W. Colfax St. 
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Westinghouse X-Ray 
Machine in West 


An x-ray machine which takes pic- 
tures of the body at a speed of 1/100 
sec., thereby stopping all movement, 
was demonstrated at the Children’s Hos- 
pital, San Francisco, during May. Ac- 
cording to F. M. Hoben, of Westing- 
house X-Ray Co., manufacturers, who 
was in charge of the demonstration, this 
is the first machine made in America 
using condensers for taking the pic- 
tures. The ordinary machine requires 
1/10 sec. for a picture. 

The x-ray tube carries a charge ap- 
proaching 4,000 miliamperes, 80,000 
volts, and can be operated from an or- 
dinary outlet. 


¥ 


KELVINATOR Corp, with the ship- 
ment of 30,116 units in April, reports 
the biggest month in nineteen years. 
This is a 47-per cent increase over April 
average for past five years, and beats 
the all-time record set in April, 1932, 
when 25,427 units were shipped. 


GEORGE S. WEST, district sales 
manager in the eleven Western states 
and parts of So. Dakota, Nebraska and 
Texas for General Electric Co. mer- 
chandise division, has disclosed the new 
organization in his district. Under Mr. 
West in the Mountain territory is E. 
W. Brown, with headquarters in Salt 
Lake City, covering that city and Den- 
ver and Butte, handling radio and traf- 
fic lines. C. J. Anderson, in Seattle, 
handles radio and _ traffic lines. 
Roy M. Loughery' handles _ the 
same lines in Portland and Spokane. 
With headquarters in San Francisco, 
covering northern California and west- 
ern Nevada, are J. J. Burns and S. H. 
Winter, who work on all the traffic lines. 
In Los Angeles are J. P. Bowden and 
G. H. Harker, who also handle traffic 
lines. C. W. Griffen works exclusively 
on radio, covering all of California. 


H. L. MILLER CO., Pasadena, Calif., 
one of the city’s pioneer electrical shops, 
was awarded first prize recently in a 
window display competition held under 
the auspices of the Pasadena Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. F. T. Hoover, 
president of the company, received the 
trophy cup for his firm. The prize win- 
dow was trimmed by H. W. Ellis and 
M. F. Simmons. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., has ap- 
pointed J. J. Schaller Co., Los Angeles, 
and Kaemper Barrett Corp. Ltd., San 
Francisco, as representatives for the 
Edicraft line of appliances. 


JOHN S. LAPP, president, Lapp In- 
sulator Co., recently motored to the Pa- 
cific Coast on a honeymoon trip. 


ALLIED Industries, Inc., has been 
named as California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Nevada and Arizona representa- 
tives for Folmer-Chapin Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., manufacturers of “Insekil- 
ler.” 





MONTGOMERY BROS., San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Seattle, have be- 
come Western agents for the commer- 
cial electric cooking line, including the 
new “Quick-Fry” deep-fat fryer, of Bel- 
mont Enameling & Stamping Co., New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. The firm also has 
been appointed distributors in all West- 
ern states for John Wood Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., manufacturers of “Thermo- 
watt” full-automatic plain storage type 
and “Hotsprings” full-automatic circu- 
lating type electric water heaters. 


H. L. PERCY has become Rocky 
Mountain District manager for Kelvin- 
ator Corp., succeeding the late William 
B. Milliken (EWEST, March, 1933, p. 
111). 


F. W. GORMAN, El Paso, Texas, has 
been appointed by Pacific Electric Mfg. 
Co. as representative in Old Mexico, 
New Mexico and western Texas. 


ALBERT S. KNIGHT CO., Seattle, 
has been appointed Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana representative 
for Hexacon Electric Appliance Corp., 
Roselle Park, N. J. 


F. W. JORDAN, formerly sales engi- 
neer at the Buite, Mont., office of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has 
been appointed district supervisor of air 
conditioning sales for that company, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. In 
addition to the three Pacific Coast 
states, Mr. Jordan’s territory will in- 
clude Arizona, Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 

Since the first of the year he has been 
preparing for the new appointment in 
the newly-formed air conditioning divi- 
sion of the Westinghouse company at its 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SALT LAKE CITY representatives of 
air conditioning manufacturers, and 
others interested, have organized an air 
conditioning bureau for educational 
work in and around Salt Lake City. H. 
M. Ferguson, assistant to the vice- 
president and commercial manager of 
Utah Power & Light Co., is president; 
J. F. McAllister, sales department, 
Utah Power & Light Co., is secretary; 
and Mitchell Stewart, secretary-treas- 
urer of F. S. Murphy & Co., is treas- 
urer. Mr. McAllister will be public con- 
tact man to engage in promotional 
activities in cooperation with bureau 
members. 


THE SAN DIEGO, Calif., Refrigera- 
tion Bureau has inaugurated a cam- 
paign of direct appeal to the mothers. 
In addition to running an advertisement 
on the back cover to the Parent-Teach- 
ers Assn. publication, Secretary-Mana- 
ger J. C. Chamberlain has arranged to 
give a series of talks on electric re- 
frigeration to the various P-T-A groups 
at their regular meetings. 


FRANK HURST, Line Material Co., 
San Francisco, announces that Roller- 
Smith Co. has just produced catalog No. 
48, covering their entire line of switch- 
board and panelboard instruments. 


Air Conditioning Unit 
Employs Reverse Cycle 


The De La Vergne Engine Co. has 
introduced a self-contained air condi- 
tioning unit which employs the com- 
pression refrigeration cycle for cooling 
and dehumidifying and the De La 
Vergne reverse refrigeration principle 





De La Vergne unit in typical 
installation 


for warming and humidifying. To 
change it from a heating to a cooling 
unit requires only the turning of a 
lever. 

The compressor, a two-cylinder op- 
posed vertical shaft unit directly-con- 
nected to a 2-hp. motor, has a refrig- 
erating capacity equivalent to 14 tons 
of ice meltage in 24 hours. It circulates 
air at the rate of 604 cu. ft. per minute. 


v 


G.E. OFFICIALS, headed by Mayor 
L. Funk, of Spokane, Wash., officially 
opened the all-electric traveling kitchen 
of the G.E. Supply Corp. for The Wash- 
ington Water Power Co. in Spokane on 
May 4. R. B. McElroy, merchandise 
sales manager, arranged the plan for 
the display of the traveling kitchen in 
various residential districts in the city. 

Attending their annual dealers’ meet- 
ing, 125 retailers of General Electric 
refrigerators throughout the western 
Washington territory met in Spokane 
on April 5. George Ruck, Pacific coast 
manager, refrigeration department, and 
J. M. Walker, representative of the re- 
frigeration department, General Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, were principal 
speakers. August Lutz, district mana- 
ger of the General Electric Supply 
Corp., presided, assisted by Dan Miller, 
manager of the local refrigeration de- 
partment. 


COMBINED cooking and refrigera- 
tion schools were held in nine principal 
Oregon cities, outside of Portland, by 
the Electric Refrigeration and Cookery 
Council of Oregon during April and 
May. In each city the school and ex- 
hibit ran for one week. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Inc., on 
April 1 began the distribution of the 
Graybar Ilg-Kold electric refrigerator, 
manufactured in Chicago. The equip- 
ment comes in seven models. 
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Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
announced the illustrated fan in a two- 
tone brown steel cabinet, with screen to 
provide protection from blades. Motor 
inside cabinet is 2-speed induction type, 
built for 50 or 60 cycles a.c., any com- 
mercial voltage. Oscillation may be se- 
cured through control tever at back.— 
Electrical West, June, 1933. 


v 


Insect Killer 





Folmer-Chapin Corp., Rochester, N. Y., is 
marketing the Insekiller, an electric ap- 
pliance to electrocute bugs and insects. 
Made in various sizes, with either Mazda 
lamp or mercury vapor tube to attract 
the insects, which contact vertical tubu- 
lar bars and are electrocuted. Made for 
110 volts, 25 or 60 cycles. Also comes in 
screen for protection of dairies, etc. 
Lowest-priced model Insekiller (K), lists 
at $16.—Electrical West, June, 1933. 


4 


Midget Relay 





For use with 
tubes, a midget time-delay relay, the 
thermal time element of which has an 
adjustable range of 15 to 45 sec. opera- 
tion, is a product of Ward Leonard Elec- 
tric Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Electrical 
West, June, 1933. 


mercury vapor rectifier 
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Sunlamp Timer 
General Electric Co. has an automatic 
timer for sunlamps. No larger than an 
inkwell, automatically shuts off sunlamp 
at any interval from 1 to 30 minutes.— 
Electrical West, June, 1933. 


v 


Reclosing Breaker 





Westinghouse Electrical & Mfg. Co. an- 
nounces a self-contained reclosing equip- 
ment for lightly-loaded or rural feeders. 
Equipment incorporated in type FO-22 


breaker, 7,500 volts, with 50,000-kKva. 
interrupting capacity rating. Breaker is 
solenoid-operated from a.c. source by 


means of a rectox. Equipment built for 
pole-mounting, but can be floor-mounted. 
—Electrical West, June, 1933. 





Airmaster Fan 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago, has 
added to its line a Sunbeam Airmaster 
10-in. oscillating fan. Features: 12-in. air 
displacement, no radio interference, base 


adjustment for tilting, noiseless opera- 
tion. Chromium-plated blades, patented 
shape. Retail price in West, $12.95.— 
Electrical West, June, 1933. 


v 


‘ ’ 
New G-E Cable 

General Electric Co. has developed a 
cable insulated with Glyptal-treated cloth 
and capable df resisting oil and with- 
standing high temperatures. Unusual 
flexibility and toughness claimed. Glyptal 
is a synthetic resin, especially suitable 
for this work. Cable can be used wher- 
ever oil-resisting, heat-resisting cable is 
required.—Electrical West, June, 1933. 





Varidrive Motor 


U. S. Electrical Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
announces the Varidrive motor, consist- 
ing of a squirrel-cage motor and a varia- 
ble-speed differential which comprises 
dual disks which reciprocally expand and 
contract for higher and lower speeds. 
Speed may be changed quickly by local 
or remote control while motor operates. 
Speed variations as fine as 1 r.p.m. may 
be made through a micro-speed adjust- 
ment.—Electrical West, June, 1933. 





» 
Feeder Regulator 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
a new-type automatic feeder voltage 
regulator for applications where induc- 
tion type of regulator has ‘een used 
heretofore. Operates on basis of auto- 
matic tap-changing device with suitable 
transformers, all built into compact unit. 
Suitable for indoor or outdoor application 
and for single- or three-phase operation. 
Manufacturers claim it can be used on 
higher operating voltages than those for 


which induction regulator can be_ de- 
signed economically. — Electrical West, 
June, 1933. 





“ ’ 
Everhot Casserole 

To the Everhot line of Swartzbaugh Mfg. 
Co. is added a 2%-qt. electric casserole 
with pyrex baking glass top. Fully- 
insulated body of green enamel, trimmed 
in black. Two heats, 360 watts on high 
and 120 watts on low. Underwriters’- 
approved cord and plug included. Model 
shown (EC-7) handles 4-lb. roast. Two 
other models offered, one (EC-9) with 
Everhot broiler and fryer.—Electrical 
West, June, 1933. 
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E ics Secti 
FE / 3 * 6. Nine reported executive officer reaction good, and ut 
Mm y B one company reported a negative attitude. 
Dp Oy ces ureau 7. Only two companies definitely report that such an in- 
. — a ee formational program will not be continued. Three report a 
EMPLOYEE TRAINING COMMITTEE continuation of the plan, based on material of their own 


SURVEY was conducted during the past year among 

twelve member companies of Northwest Electric Light 
& Power Assn. to determine the extent to which employee 
information programs were being conducted. The inquiry 
was directed toward determination of group or “mass” in- 
formational activity, similar to the program sponsored by 
National Electric Light Assn., rather than espousal of indi- 
vidual vocational training or study. 

Replies were received from ten of the twelve companies 
to whom questionnaires were directed. Results of the replies 
were tabulated by companies. A brief analysis of the sur- 
vey reveals the following facts: 


e 
1. All reporting companies had instituted programs 
2 A total of approximately 5,250 employees were reached. 
3. All companies were using or had used the N.E.L.A. 


pamphlets as basic material 
4. Seven of the companies had employed supplemental ma- 


terial with the N.E.L.A. pamphlets 


5. Eight reported the employee reaction good one fair, 
and but one reported the employees to have lost interest be- 
fore completion of the program 

* Report of the employees bureau, Economies Section, George T. 
Bragg, Pacific Power & Light Company, chairman. 

The California Oregon Power Co.: T. G. Bradley. 

Eastern Oregon Light & Power Co.: Miss A. Gyllenberg 


Grays Harbor Railway 
Idaho Power Co.: E. C. 


& Light Co.: F. 
Kiersted 


W. Linklater 


Mountain States Power Co.: R. C. Sipe 

Northwestern Electric Co.: George H. Wisting. 

Portland Electric Power Co.: C. P. Osborne. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co.: General H. G. Winsor. 
Utah Power & Light Co.: Dr. A. S. Bennion. 

The Washington Water Power Co.: W. H. Ude. 
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The remaining five companies either plan to continue 
no immediate plans formulated, or are doubtful as 


origin. 
but have 
to policy. 
Supplemental and original material employed by member 
companies consisted for the most part of individual company 
historical data, information on valuation proceedings, analy- 
sis of proposed legislation and discussions on franchises and 


rates. One company used Richard T. Ely’s “Research Mon- 
ographs,” while another used “A Primer on the Electric 


Light and Power Industry,” compiled by A. F. Tegan, of 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., and adjudged win- 
ner of the Henry L. Doherty prize for 1931. 

The most extensive informational plan has been carried 
on by Utah Power & Light Co. under direction of Dr. A. S. 
Bennion. Originally, the N.E.L.A. pamphlets were employed 
with supplemental material of their own origin compiled in 
pamphiet form and under captions of “Utah Power & Light 
Company and You” and “Shall We Sing a New National 
Anthem?” The last-named topic dealt with a number of 
economic questions bearing on the utility industry. 

It appears generally that where executive officer interest 
in the program was good, the employee attitude was likewise 
good. There was but one instance where employee interest 
fziled when the executives were reported favorably disposed. 
Also, there was but one instance where employee reaction is 
reported fair when the executive attitude was negative. This 
may lead logically to the conclusion that of any 
plan of employee training was dependent upon the interest 
and attention given by officials of the company and the con- 
sequent manner in which the program was handled. 


success 
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EMPLOYE EDUCATIONAL COURSES COMMITTEE 


A letter was addressed personally to executive heads 
of member companies requesting appointment of a represen- 
tative from the respective organizations to serve on the em- 
ployees’ bureau and to whom information should be directed 
regarding employee educational courses. Replies were re- 
ceived from ten of the twelve companies addressed. 

A supply of circulars descriptive of the N.E.L.A. educa- 
tional courses was obtained from the chairman of tne na- 
tional committee. A circular letter, together with a supply 
of printed folders and bulletin board posters, was directed 
to the appointed company representatives calling attention 
to availability of the courses. This soon brought forth sev- 
eral inquiries from member companies as to the status of the 
educational activity and disposition to be made in instances 
where employees were studying such courses, following the 
then-impending dissolution of National Electric Light Assn. 
No specific inquiries regarding the courses have been received. 
Whether the aforementioned situation had any bearing on the 
lack of interest is doubtful. 

A letter dated April 22, 1933, was received from Fred R. 
Jenkins, former chairman of the N.E.L.A. Employee Educa- 
tional Committee, announcing that Chicago Central Station 
Institute had taken over the N.E.L.A. courses, including the 
copyright, and will conduct them just as they have been in 
the past, as well as assuming responsibility to present sub- 





Mr. Jenkins is designated as manager of the In- 
Information to this effect has been furnished all 
member companies by circular letter. 


seribers. 
stitute. 


WOMEN EMPLOYEES’ COMMITTEE 


In accordance with the plan suggested, a women employees’ 
committee was organized under the chairmanship of Mar- 
guerite Butler, Pacific Northwest Public Service Co., who 
was also a member of the national committee. Committee 
members accepting appointment by Miss Butler were: Mary 
K. Walsh, The Washington Water Power Co.; Neil Laws, 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.; Gertrude McDevitt, Idaho 
Power Co.; Charlotte Cummings, Utah Power & Light Co. 

This was a smaller committee than usual, but it was the 
belief of Miss Butler that more could be accomplished by 
this small group in the way of outlining a plan of activity, 
than by a larger and less flexible number. Incidentally, it 
was her hope that a committee meeting more probably might 
be arranged with a limited membership than with the larger 
number. 

Lack of a definite project and uncertainty regarding affairs 
of N. E. L. A. were contributing factors to the inactivity of 
this committee during the year. It was reported by Miss 
Butler, however, that many of the larger companies which 
she had contacted were keeping alive the women’s activities in 
the form of luncheon meetings, dinners, public speaking 
classes, cooking schools and monthly discussion groups. 


Engineering Section” 


GENERAL ACTIVITY REPORT 


CTIVITIES of the Engineering Section have been con- 

fined to questions of economy in construction and op- 
eration. Current theft and methods of prevention, which is 
a timely topic, was discussed and the experiences of nine 
member companies were presented. A study of high-voltage 
fuses indicated that they may be substituted for circuit break- 
ers in many cases under present conditions. A source of 
revenue was indicated in the use of electric boilers to take the 
place of fuel-fired boilers for central steam heating service. 
Accident experience of member companies was presented. 
These data provide an index for member company safety 
activities. It was also pointed out that a small amount of 
attention paid to automobile hazards insured considerable sav- 
ings in operating costs. The subject of maintenance and 
operation of transmission lines under present conditions was 
presented. It was pointed out that a study of organization, 
records and reports, closer inspection of property, and more 
exact determination of need of maintenance to determine 
whether it was essential, showed the most fertile fields for 
economy. Another paper showed that the common method 
of indicating increase or decrease of system energy output 
over the previous year and the same month of the previous 
year was misleading. Many times an increase or decrease 
started or stopped many months prior to or after the indi- 
cated time. By developing what was named a “no-growth” 
curve, the actual trend of the system energy output could be 
determined. An economical method of locating a submarine 
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cable by means of audio amplification was presented as the 
result of an experience with a cable across the Columbia 
River. 


GENERAL MEETING 


The Tenth Annual general meeting of the Section was held 
at Portland, April 20-22, 1933, at the Heathman Hotel. A 
registered attendance of 135 was very gratifying. All ses- 
sions were well attended and a number of separate com- 
mittee meetings were held at luncheon and dinner. Details of 
the program were published in EWEST, April, 1933, p. 171. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


An organization meeting of the executive committee was 
held at Seattle, Sept. 23-24, 1932. O. L. LeFever and E. H. 
Collins were delegates to the national group meeting at 
Chicago, October 3-7, 1932. A second meeting of the execu- 
tive committee was held at Portland, April 20, 1933. At this 
meeting there was a full discussion of engineering associa- 
tion activities. As a result of this discussion it was recom- 
mended to the Northwest Electric Light and Power Associa- 
tion that the engineering work be continued, that we con- 
tinue to hold group meetings, that the proceedings of these 
meetings be published and that activities be consolidated into 
four groups: (1) power generation; (2) transmission and dis- 
tribution; (3)utilization; and (4) general. The discussion 
also emphasized the value of safety work. The executive 
committee recommended the appointment of officers for next 
year as follows: W. S. Hill, Grays Harbor Railway and Light 
Co., chairman; J. Hellenthal, Puget Sound Power and Light 
Co., vice-chairman. 

It is appropriate at this time to express appreciation to 
each member of the engineering section from every other 
member for the fine cooperative spirit which made possible 
a very successful group meeting under such adverse condi- 
tions. Much appreciation is also due the officers and executive 
committee of the association for making possible the com- 
pletion of this year’s activities. 
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Introductory Statement 
By L. W. Bratnarp, chairman 


“THE work of the Sales Section of the Northwest Electric 

Light & Power Association was brought to a climax at 
the eighth annual section meeting at the Benson Hotel, 
Portland, March 30 to April 1, 1933. At this meeting, re- 
ports of thirteen committees and three bureaus were pre- 
sented, covering all fields of sales development activity. A 
total attendance of 140 at the various sessions was very 
gratifying in the face of present conditions. 

Practically all the reports, papers and discussions pre- 
sented at this meeting are published in the following pages, 
with a few exceptions, to which I would like to refer. 

The meeting was keynoted by J. E. E. Royer, The Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., president of the Northwest Asso- 
ciation, who, at the first session, referred to the importance 
of Sales Section activities and urged continued efforts to- 
ward securing the cooperation of dealers and all branches 
of the electrical industry in promoting the sale of converting 
devices. He also pointed to the tendency toward “ensemble 
selling,” or the selling of a complete electric kitchen or elec- 
tric laundry, rather than the selling of individual units. 


ELECTRIC COOKERY COUNCIL 


A. C. MeMicken, Portland General Electric Co., repre- 
sented the National Electric Cookery Council in the absence 
of M. L. Hibbard, Idaho Power Co., regional director. He 
told of the organization of the council in this territory. 
Among the first and largest of the local councils to be 
formed is that called the Electric Refrigeration & Cookery 
Council of Oregon, composed of distributors of electric 
ranges and refrigerators and utility companies in that state. 
This group hopes to cooperate in organizing cooking schools, 
demonstrations, shows, schools for salesmen and similar 
activities in different parts of the territory, working through 
the dealers of the member distributing. companies. 


The organization of the council in the Northwest consists 
of the following: 
Divisional Director: M. L. 
Operating Sponsors: 

Glenn L. Jackson, The California Oregon Power Co. 

J. P. Lottridge, Eastern Oregon Light & Power Co. 

H. G. Kelsey, Grays Harbor Railway & Light Co. 

L. W. Brainard, Idaho Power Co. 


Hibbard, Idaho Power Co. 


*Executive Committee: L. W. Brainard, chairman: R. B. Mc- 
Elroy, vice-chairman; Glenn L. Jackson, K. M. Robinson, L. A. 
Lewis, S. B. Clark, H. S. Atwood, R. M. Bleak, D. B. Leonard. 


GENERAL COMMITTEES 


Utility Advertising 


A UTILITY sales development program resembles, to a 

great extent, the game of war. While the enemy in 
war is composed of men and materials, we are at war with 
an equally tangible and stubborn enemy called “Sales Re- 
sistance.” As in actual war, our advance requires careful 
planning and organization of men and materials, if the enemy 
is to be overcome and the objective reached. In our own 
game of war, advertising plays a vital part, without which 
our advance would be materially hampered, if not impossible, 
on the scale necessary if revenue and investment are to re- 
main in their proper relationship. Advertising, to us, is the 
same as ordnance to the army. 


*Report of the advertising committee, Sales Section, Glenn L. 
Jackson, The California Oregon Power Co., chairman. 

Idaho Power Co.: L. W. Brainard, 

Pacific Power & Light Co.: Will T. Neill. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co.: R. W. Clark. 
Utah Power & Light Co.: R. M. Bleak. 
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Sales Section’ 


J. B. Buman, Northwestern Electric Co. 

Guy Davis, Pacific Power & Light Co. 

A. C. McMicken, Portland General Electric Co. 
P. R. Larsen, Southern Utah Power Co. 

W. O. Cluff, Telluride Power Co. 

R. M. Bleak, Utah Power & Light Co. 

R. B. McElroy, The Washington Water Power Co. 
Cc. A. Comstock, West Coast Power Co. 


REFRIGERATION BUREAU 


The refrigeration bureau, again functioning under George 
M. Gadsby, Utah Power & Light Co., regional director, and 
five state directors, was represented at the meeting by R. B. 
McElroy, The Washington Water Power Co., director for 
Washington. Mr. McElroy told of headway made during 
the past year in the formation of local bureaus and called 
attention to the value of this cooperative work in increasing 
the sale of refrigerators and in promoting generally healthy 
relations among dealers in this device. 

The personnel of the bureau organization is as follows: 
Regional Director: George M. Gadsby, Utah Power & Light Co. 
State Directors: 

Idaho: L. W. Brainard, Idaho Power Co. 

Montana: J. C. Ryan, Montana Power Co. 

Oregon: Glenn L. Jackson, The California Oregon Power Co. 

Utah: H. M. Ferguson, Utah Power & Light Co. 

Washington: R. B. McElroy, The Washington Water Power 

Co. 

A talk by George C. Tenney, editor of ELECTRICAL 
WEST, brought out the necessity for aggressive action 
along defensive lines to hold present business and regain 
lost load. He told of tactics employed by companies outside 
the Northwest territory. 

Diversion was offered at two of the sessions by talking 
pictures, two furnished by Frigidaire Corp. on selling air 
conditioning, and one by the General Electric Co. of a gen- 
eral inspirational character. I would like to take this means 
of thanking these companies for thus contributing to the 
program of the meeting. 

I need not refer specifically to the other reports and dis- 
cussions presented at the meeting, since they all appear 
in the following pages. I do, however, commend them to 
the attention of all in the sales development departments 
of our business, as they contain much valuable information 
and many helpful suggestions. I want to thank most heart- 
ily all the bureau and committee chairmen and their com- 
mitteemen for the excellent work I feel they have done in 
preparing these reports. I also desire to thank those repre- 


_sentatives of manufacturing and distributing companies who 


contributed many informative discussions to the programs 
of several of the committees. 


In war, the problem is to reach an objective with the low- 
est possible cost in men and materials. In our business, the 
problem is to build additional load in the most economical 
and rapid manner, at the same time encouraging, organizing 
and coordinating the efforts of all who would become our 
allies. 

With the original presentation of this report was a pictorial 
chart representing men and materials of war aligned in a 
coordinated drive on an enemy position designated “Sales 
Resistance.” The analogy between the situation in the pic- 
ture and the allocation of an advertising budget to be co- 
ordinated with the sales organization of a utility and the 
electrical dealers was plain. The ordnance shown in the 
picture was compared with the various media of advertising 
at the disposal of the utility company, the manufacturers 
and dealers. The troops represented salesmen. 


INFORMATIONAL ADVERTISING 
Heavy artillery, piercing the outer shell of the defense, 
and the lighter field guns, a trifle more accurate and trained 
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upon more definite objects, made up a blanket barrage on 
the heavier defenses and were compared with informational 
advertising. This advertising is designed to create appre- 
ciation for electric service, dispelling the theory of high cost, 
and to sell the public on the adaptability and convenience of 
electricity for a multitude of services. 

One of the greatest elements of resistance to a greater 
use of electricity at the present time is the impression that 
electricity is high in cost. The customer still is thinking in 
terms of fifteen years ago, when the electric statement rep- 
resented largely the cost of lighting. The monthly service 
bill still is referred to as the “light bill,” with little apprecia- 
tion of the many services it performs in the home or the low 
unit cost of that service. Rates generally are understood by the 
customer as the amount per kilowatt-hour indicated in the 
first block of the rate schedule. The customer’s impression 
of all electrical appliances or of electrical service is rooted 
in lack of understanding and misconception of operating costs. 
Before appliances or apparatus of any type can be sold 
in quantity at low sales cost, this misconception must be 
corrected. 

Some utilities have instituted informative advertising cam- 
paigns, based on the services one cent’s worth of electricity 
will perform. Others have attempted to point out that the 
monthly service bill is no longer a light bill—analyzing these 
service bills and impressing the customer with the many 
services electricity performed during the month. Again, 
since the use of electricity still is comparatively new, its 
convenience, safety and adaptability must continue to be sold. 

There are several media through which informative adver- 
tising may be used in tearing down this outer armor of sales 
resistance: newspapers, billboards, displays, demonstrations, 
imprinting backs of electric statements, customer education 
through employees, et cetera. In the more specialized fields 
such as the farm, the store, the office and the factory, trade 
publications, farm magazines and direct-by-mail are the most 
effective, because the type of educational advertising must be 
selective in nature, dealing with the needs of a specialized 
group. Since, to these customers, the use of electricity is 
associated more closely with the business of making a living, 
information must be technical and specialized in nature, deal- 
ing largely with improved processes or applications made 
possible by the use of electrical service. The field has more 
definite limitations than the larger residential group and 
should be given extra consideration if manufacturers and 
dealers are to promote the sale of converting devices at a 
profit. 


SELECTIVE ADVERTISING 


Referring again to the battle chart, machine guns, howit- 
zers, trench mortars, tanks, bombs, et cetera, all of which 
are more selective than the heavy guns in the rear, were 
compared with the media used in the promotion of definite 
appliances, fixtures, machinery and other converting devices. 
In this alignment of force the utilities have valuable allies, 
the dealer and the manufacturer, who play very important 
parts. On the chart, machine guns represented dealer and 
utility appliance newspaper advertising; manufacturer’s ad- 
vertisements in national publications, trade journals and 
technical magazines were designated as howitzers and trench 
mortars; direct-by-mail appliance advertising, as bombs 
dropped by planes; tanks represented cooking schools, shows 
and demonstrations; and gas clouds, hanging over the de- 
fense position, indicated radio advertising. 

The above are effective and definite close range interest- 
getters, each performing a definite function in eliminating 
sale resistance, under cover of what the salesmen as shock 
troops may advance without delay, armed with the hand- 
grenade of specialty selling—namely, home demonstration— 
and the rifle and bayonet of knowledge and aggressive sales- 
manship, with the greatest certainty of success and the lowest 
cost per sale. 


ADVERTISING BUDGET 


We have set up an advertising budget for a utility having 
a gross revenue of $4,000,000, indicating the amounts and 
percentages to be spent for various types of advertising 
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through the media represented. While the media may vary, 
due to local conditions, we believe that their use, and the 
segregation of advertising types as shown, is essential to the 
conduct of an effective promotional program. 

For a utility having a gross revenue of $4,000,000 annually, 
we suggest an advertising budget of % of 1 per cent, or 
$30,000. This should be apportioned somewhat as follows: 





Per Cent Amount 
Residential Service Advertising 
SESUOES iis 46a ewe ere ee eae ta eRe 5.88 HES 23 
PR WD: oo cdc bc puce ere eh Sopee eeu i cane 5 
NS errr rere Tere reL Tr eT ee 2 
PEIROTIEOES da. 6:4 cs 06h d Keene be Saad eed A> 4 
34 $10,200 
Rural, Commercial, Industrial Advertising 
WOs a WARMASEOE oct ccsccs se Shc ce eennerecs 6 
DIRS AG FT -E § 65 885 i e's tee See 10 
16 4,800 
Merchandise Advertising 
MOWEDAPSTS 6 sci sci reeds cewrcsccrscvosacvere 26 
SED as 25 so td b ibnmse + eA Ae CON ee LES ee s 
ORT oc cacku o4 6h b's, Ued¥cader whey cae team 2 
SPePOOE We NS ash. 5 a0 Sos Toe Si Maine Sein.d 4 d5:60 5 10 
46 13,800 
Cooking Schools, Shows, Demonstrations. ...... 4 1,200 
TOUR os 6 8 9 66.5 Kee Oe Eee eee ede enews wt 100 $30,000 


ADVERTISING IDEA NEEDED 


The quality of advertising ammunition is of the utmost 
importance. Hit and miss, unrelated advertising, even though 
used in quantity through all media, is expensive and ineffec- 
tive. We need an advertising idea. That idea must have 
definite customer appeal and should be carried as a key 
through all types of advertising. It may be the all-electric 
home, the electric kitchen, or what one cent will do in the 
operation of various appliances. (See samples reproduced.) 
Whatever it is, an idea is essential to good advertising. Too 
long have we stressed special offers, prices and terms. Such 
advertising is predicated on the thought that the public al- 
ready is sold on electric service and the converting devices 
necessary for its use and are interested only in bargains and 
that the fellow who has the greatest bargain, whether it be 
furniture, automobiles, washing machines or what-not, will 
get the business. Price of the appliance is the last step in 
our selling process. The problem is to create desire. The 
greater the desire created, the less important price becomes. 

A great many of our current trade problems may be traced 
directly to past merchandise advertising practices. The ap- 
parent theory that the public has been interested only in 
washing its clothes in a dollar-down washing machine, cook- 
ing meals on a $2-a-week range, and keeping the baby’s food 
in a 24-months-to-pay refrigerator, has bred turmoil in the 
ranks of the electrical industry. While it is true that price, 
down-payment and terms have a place in the selling picture, 
it is by all odds secondary to the importance of selling the 
electrical idea. Such advertising, in addition to creating trade 
difficulties, contributes nothing toward the development of 
an electrical consciousness. We must bear in mind that the 
service received is our paramount appeal and is remembered 
or enjoyed long after the price has been forgotten. 


DEALER COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


In the past few months, the pendulum of utility merchan- 
dise advertising has apparently swung in the opposite direc- 
tion and now is regarded generally as dealer cooperative 
merchandise advertising. Prices, terms and down payment 
have been eliminated to a large extent and the copy has be- 
come more general in nature. 

So-called “dealer cooperative advertising” in many in- 
stances has been a waste of time and money, detracting from 
the sales punch of the utility “ad” and, at the same time, 
doing the dealer absolutely no good. Why advertise a 
Whoozit De Luxe electric range, dwelling on its exclusive 
features, et cetera, with the signature on the bottom of the 
advertisement “Podunk Power Company or Your Dealer,” 
when you know and the dealer knows that that particular 
line of electric ranges is sold by the power company only 
and can be purchased nowhere else in the community ? 

That, unfortunately, has not been the worst offense against 
good advertising practice. The punch of so-called “dealer 
cooperative advertising” has been pulled in an effort not to 
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appear too aggressive and to give the dealer a break, result- 
ing in no return from the “ad,” needless expense, and no 
benefit to either the dealer or the utility. Again, we find a 
certain amount of advertising designed as appliance-selling 
advertising, which includes reference to a number of trade 
lines with a list of the dealers handling the appliance. At 
best, only one or two selling points can be put over in a 
fair-sized advertisement. These points must not only be put 
over, but must be clinched, and the injection of any factor in 
the “ad” which raises doubt or confusion neutralizes the 
value of the “ad.” 

Your committee believes that the value of cooperative 
dealer advertising lies entirely in the promotional field and 
is not to be confused with strictly merchandise copy. The 
cooperative background must be built with educational cost 
data and promotional advertising, dealing with the service 
itself, through newspapers, billboards, displays, demonstra- 
tions, imprinted electric statements, customer education 
through employees, et cetera. With the public appreciation 
of electric service and the function devices perform, as a 
background, the dealer then can advertise definite products 
with a maximum possibility of justifiable returns. If the 
retailing of electrical apparatus of any type is to become 
profitable and satisfactory to the dealer, public acceptance 
must be created. The public will accept merchandise adver- 
tising when it becomes sold on the idea that electricity is 
cheap, convenient, safe and that the service is easier to use 
and will perform the job more satisfactorily than any other 
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method that could be employed, resulting in a saving of 
money, time, or adding to the safety, convenience and happi- 
ness of living. Then, and then only, will appliance ad- 
vertising either by the dealer or the utility reach its full 
effectiveness. 


COORDINATED PROGRAM DESIRABLE 

We have examined samples of advertising used by utilities 
in the Northwest. Some are based on a selling idea, some 
are not. A few utilities provide an educational cost data 
and informational background for dealer and utility appliance 
advertising; others rely on appliance advertising alone. It is 
apparent that no utility in the Northwest at present is taking 
advantage of all the possibilities of a full-coverage, coordi- 
nated advertising program, nor do we believe that appliance 
advertising has reached or will reach its full effectiveness 
until there is a greater coordination between the utility, 
dealer and manufacturer, stressing a real selling idea. There 
is evidence of a definite need for specialized, promotional 
advertising on commercial lighting, commercial heating, in- 
dustrial applications and rural electrification, which can be 
merchandised successfully by the dealer and manufacturer. 
We are convinced that the possibilities of utility advertising 
barely have been scratched. 

In the early past of 1932, the residence sales committee of 
the N. E. L. A. presented the complete electric home idea with 
the slogan, “That She May Have More Leisure.” Several 
manufacturers since that date have adopted and are sponsor- 
ing the all-electric kitchen idea. In taking a leaf from the 
experiences of the National Electric Refrigeration Bureau, 
we believe that coordinated manufacture, dealer and utility 
advertising is possible. A definite forward step could be 
made in the adoption of the all-electric home as the key idea 
around which could be build all utility, manufacturer and 
dealer copy, the educational background necessary for the 
acceptance of the electrical home idea to be put over to the 
customer through utility informative advertising. Individual 
items making up the electrical home can be advertised through 
this key by all manufacturers and retailers. All types of 
demonstration, display, shows, et cetera, can be tied in easily 
with such a key idea, resulting in a unified sales promotional 
advance by the utility and its allies against our common ob- 
jective, “Sales Resistance.” 

In conclusion, your committee recommends a study by the 
manufacturers and utilities with the idea in view of adopting 
a key selling idea, to be used by all branches of the industry. 
This committee further recommends a study of dealer co- 
operative advertising and the unification of dealer cooperative 
advertising methods. We believe that such a plan will correct 
a great many of our trade problems, reduce advertising costs 
by the elimination of waste copy, make possible the more 
profitable distribution and sale of converting devices and 
insure the maximum results in increased load to the utility 
company. 


Cooperation With Dealers* 


DEALER relations committee was organized last October 

by selecting’a member from each state of the Associa- 
tion territory whose company responsibility extended beyond 
that of merchandising. 

About that time we received a report that John Ott, 
president of the Pacific Northwest Hardware & Implement 
Dealers Assn., at a meeting of the national committee in 
Bangdon, Ind., presented a resolution condemning the public 
utilities and their merchandising activities. 

Your chairman immediately contacted Mr. Oti, who was 
a dealer in the territory of The Washington Water Power 
Co., and found that his action was due entirely to misunder- 


*Report of the dealer relations committee. Sales Section, Lewis 
A. Lewis, The Washington Water Power Co., chairman 

Idaho Power Co.: K. M. Robinson. 

Montana Power Co.: J. C. Ryan. 

Pacific Power & Light Co.: W. T. Neill. 

Portland General Electric Co.: A. C. McMicken. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co.: S. P. MacFadden. 

Utah Power & Light Co.: H. M. Ferguson. 


standings brought about principally by anti-merchandising 
articles in some of the Eastern magazines and erroneous state- 
ments made from hearsay by dealers in his own organization. 
After learning of the position of the utilities toward mer- 
chandising in this territory, Mr. Ott appointed a utility mer- 
chandising committee to study the utilities’ activities and to 
report at the annual meeting to be held in February, 1933, 
and suggesting that our committee meet with theirs pre- 
vious to this meeting. 

Subsequently your chairman arranged with individual 
members and officers of the Hardware & Implement Dealers 
Assn. for a general meeting in Yakima, Nov. 27, 1932, at 
which all members of the Washington dealer relations com- 
mittee were in attendance, with most members of the Hard- 
ware Assn., including E. E. Lucas, secretary. 

As a result of this meeting, your chairman was invited 
to address the annual meeting of the Hardware Assn. in 
Spokane on Feb. 2, 1933, at which time the utility committee 
of that association reported. Following the report, the as- 
sociation approved the policies laid down by the utilities 
of Washington and northern Idaho and passed a resolution 
commending the utility contact committee for its good 
work, accepting its report, expressing appreciation of the 
cooperation of your chairman and other utility men and 
companies in the Pacific Northwest, and urging dealers to 
cooperate with local managers in carrying out the coopera- 
tive policies decided upon. 

Although we do not have a detailed report of committee 
contacts made in other states, the official organ of the hard- 
ware associations, “The New West Trade,” reported on the 
Idaho meeting, quoting the chairman of the Idaho utility 
contact committee as follows: 


“The committee appointed by the association was at first 
inclined to urge legislation against the power companies. 
After meeting with the utilities, we decided to withdraw 
legislation and work on a cooperative basis. I have not re- 
ceived a single complaint in 1932 as a member of the commit- 
tee, although I know there are some hardware retailers who 
insist the power companies are not doing as they should. 
The utilities are 100 per cent for cooperating on any plan 
that seems feasible. In some sections the utilities have gone 
out of the merchandising business because of the fine work 
of the retailers.” 


L. W. Brainard, sales manager for Idaho Power Co., ad- 
dressed the meeting on dealer relations, and it is evident 
that there is a good understanding in that state. 

The meeting of the Oregon Section of the Retail Hardware 
& Implement Dealers Assn., was not as successful and a 
resolution was sent to the state legislature, then in session. 
Impending anti-merchandising legislation, however, was de- 
feated, due to the activity of the electrical fraternity, who 
cooperated effectively in presenting facts to the Senate 
industries committee, which saw its way clear to kill the 
legislation. 

Nearly all of the utilities are taking a broad attitude in 
their merchandising policies, and nearly every utility in the 
Northwest has accepted the Statement of Merchandising 
Procedure of the Joint Electrical Merchandising Committee, 
which is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MERCHANDISING PROCEDURE 
JOINT ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING COMMITTEE 


It Is Recommended That Electric Utility Companies Take the 
Initiative in Bringing About Conferences With Dealers in Their 
Localities to the End That the Following or Other Mutually 


Acceptable Procedure Be Recognized, Adopted and Put Into Use 
for the Purpose of Stimulating the Sale of Suitable Blectric 
Appliances and Promoting the use of Electric Service in a 
Way That Will Be Mutually Advantageous to the Consuming 
Public, the Utility, the Appliance Manufacturer and All Mer- 
chandising Outlets. 

1. The distribution of electric appliances should be on the 
basis of fair and open competition in the interest of the con- 
suming public, the utility, the appliance manufacturer and 
all merchandising outlets. 


2. All electric appliances offered for sale by cooperating 
agencies should be standard appliances. 
3. No appliance or merchandise not directly related to the 


use of electricity should be sold by electric utilities. 

4. In all merchandising activities the retail price of all 
electric appliances that have received reasonable customer 
acceptance should be consistent with present-day merchandis- 
ing practices. 

5. There should be no premiums given nor unreasonable 
trade-in allowances made in connection with the sale of any 
such appliance. 
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6. The presenting to the public of those electric appliances 
not having received reasonable customer acceptance should be 
ore as promotional activities and not as merchandising 
activities. 


7. Coordinated advertising of approved appliances should be 
developed by electric utility companies and local dealers, and 
the electric company should give all reasonable assistance to 
the dealer in advertising, displays, and sales assistance. 


8. The deferred payment feature of merchandising activities 
should be on an economically-sound basis. 


9. There should be a segregation of the accounting of the 
merchandising depzrtments of power companies from their 
public utility functions, and all items of expense incurred in 
the merchandising of appliances should be charged to the mer- 
chandising activities. 


Many utilities have gone considerably further in their 
cooperative efforts than is outlined by this procedure and 
are contacting their dealers regularly and keeping them ad- 
vised of their policies. It was surprising to your chairman 
in contacting dealers and dealer groups to find that they 
knew so little about the merchandising policies of the 
utilities operating in their field. This leads your committee 
to urge that every major company should maintain contact 
men, somewhat isolated from their merchandising depart- 
ment, to contact regularly all of the dealers in their territory. 

The Idaho Power Co. in 1932 placed itself on record by 
printing its Merchandising Policy and Employee’s Code of 
Ethics, which did nothing more than to place in print what 
the company actually had been doing for some time. These 
policies have been adopted by other of the Northwest com- 
panies, and from the experience of your chairman, have 
done more to clear up the misunderstanding that existed be- 
tween dealers and utilities than anything that has been done 
in the past few years. 

It is true also that the formation of local refrigeration 
bureaus and cookery councils has been a major factor in 
bringing about improved relations. It is my closing sug- 
gestion that every utility have a very definite merchandising 
policy, that this be published and distributed to every dealer 
in its territory, that it be thoroughly explained, and that 
the intent of the policy be lived up to by the merchandise 
department. More frequent contacts should be made with 
dealers, not only by merchandising men, but by the execu- 
tives of the company, whose responsibilities reach further 
than merely to put current-consuming devices on the lines. 


* * * * *” 


(Note—To get various viewpoints of problems involving mer- 
chandising and the distribution of appliances to the public, 
the committee asked E. E. Lucas, secretary of the Pacific 


Northwest Hardware & Implement Dealers Assn., to present 
the viewpoint of the hardware dealer, and George A. Boring, 
Portland manager for General Electric Supply Corp., to dis- 


cuss the subject from the standpoint of the manufacturer and 
wholesaler. Mr. Boring brought out that changing conditions 
in the retailing field had brought many changes in policies of 
manufacturer and jobber. Extracts from Mr. Lucas’ address 
follow:) 


Viewpoint of the Hardware Dealer 
By E. E. Lucas 


Utility merchandising, which has developed competitive 
conditions concerning which other merchants have justly 
complained, has been a matter of evolution. 

It has been claimed by the utilities that in the beginning, 
and subsequently in the development of new lines, other 
merchants showed little interest in taking on and pushing 
items without established demand, and that the power com- 
panies were forced into selling. 

Doubtless there was some merit in this contention, since 
it is easily understood that in those early days the hardware 
merchant could hardly be expected to be greatly concerned 
with pushing the sale of a new item, such as a gas range, 
for instance, as against wood and coal ranges then in pop- 
ular demand. But such a situation does not prevail today, 
when merchants of many types are anxious to enter the ap- 
pliance field, if they can sell the goods at a profit. 

When the electric utilities began seeking new outlets for 
current consumption, they turned to domestic uses. Irons, 
washing machines and other appliances were electrified. The 
electric companies did much excellent work in securing con- 
sumer acceptance and other dealers, sensing a new market, 
added such items to their regular stocks. Up to this point 
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there was not general complaint of the competition, nor were 
the methods used by the utility companies subject to criti- 
cism to the extent that later developed. 

Then utilities were largely individual properties; merchan- 
dising efforts were not thoroughly organized nor especially 
aggressive. Then came the formation of holding companies, 
the bringing together of a number of companies under one 
ownership or control, the practical establishment of chain- 
store merchandising in the electric field. 

This created an opportunity which the appliance manufac- 
turer quickly sensed and capitalized. Instead of sending his 
salesmen from town to town, selling individual utility com- 
panies, he was able to deal in one place with the management 
of a chain of utility stores. Now he could make special 
concessions, based upon large orders, and could lay out 
aggressive sales campaigns which would be followed through 
from a central source. The merchandising manager came 
into existence, and quickly multiplied with employment of 
additional merchandising managers in charge of subdivisions, 
or even local business of the utilities. 


FORCES OF COMPETITION 


Two forces converged to create intense competition for 
other types of dealers. First, the utility was anxious to 
increase the use of its product. Herein lay possibilities of 
large increased profits. Plants were not producing anywhere 
near capacity. Rates were fixed for a profitable return on 
the amount of product being consumed. Obviously, each 
appliance added made a permanent customer at a nice profit. 
Second, large orders, assured credit risk, appealed to man- 
ufacturers. Though perfectly willing to accept business 
from other outlets, the leaders would undoubtedly have 
been satisfied to have all appliances distributed through 
utilities. 

The merchandising manager became a tremendous power. 
The question was not how much his department had lost, but 
how many new appliances had been placed on the lines. All 
of this the manufacturer encouraged. His prime thought was 
of his own sales. Whether his customers made money from 
sales of his product was inconsequential. 

House-to-house solicitation developed. Crews made inten- 
sive sales campaigns. Tremendous quantities of newspaper 
space were purchased—out of all proportion to profit possi- 
bilities of the line. This advertising accomplished the 
double purpose of increasing the use of appliances, and of 
making the utility a valued customer of the newspaper. 

So obsessed did the utility companies become with the 
selling mania that they first ignored the rights of other mer- 
chants and then resented their efforts to sell appliances. 
Diversion of sales to other channels threatened the power 
and prestige of the merchandising manager. He began to 
meet such attempts, aided by friendly manufacturers, with 
more aggressive sales methods, with smaller installment 
payments, with extra concessions to prospects who would pur- 
chase from the utility instead of some other source. His 
salesmen, employed on a commission basis, went to almost 
any length as to either terms or misrepresentation in order 
to close a sale. 

In the spring of 1927, the merchandising division of the 
N.E.L.A. held a meeting in Chicago, and representatives of 
the National Retail Hardware Assn. were invited to sit in 
one of the sessions. Two members accepted. Before the 
meeting was adjourned, many of the utility gentlemen 
seemed to get a better understanding of the situation, and 
some even went so far as to admit that from the merchant’s 
standpoint the situation might not be exactly satisfactory. 

This conference led to subsequent meetings with utility 
groups, at most of which the National Association’s president 
or some other member of the board, was present. At the 
second meeting, representatives of the National Retail Fur- 
niture Assn. were invited in, at our suggestion; and at 
later meetings, hardware wholesalers, department store 
people, retail druggists, electrical contractors and others 
became parties. 

From the genesis of these conferences, it was most ap- 
parent that the utilities wanted to suppress, so far as pos- 
sible, all critical publicity of their methods. Eventually, how- 
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ever, there came a partial meeting of minds involving the 
separation of appliance merchandising from regular utility 
functions, and official promises of reform of the major evils. 


MERCHANDISING PRINCIPLES 


A statement of merchandising principles was drafted, gen- 
erally covering the points at issue, and subsequently 
adopted »y the N.E.L.A. for issuance to its members, to- 
gether with a supplemental statement specifically directed 
to the improvement of merchandising methods. The brief 
statement was not wholly satisfactory to anyone; compro- 
mises seldom are. But compromises are often necessary, 
and these “principles” served as a start. 

Later, the preamble to this statement was misinterpreted, 
with apparent deliberation by certain interests radically op- 
posed to utility merchandising, and an attempt was made to 
capitalize an erroneous conclusion by its complete isolation 
from all other parts of the “principles.” In some cases the 
utilities also used parts of this statement in ways that were 
never intended, in an effort to strengthen their own posi- 
tion. 


OBJECTIONABLE PRACTICES 


The price-cutting of standard merchandise, either directly 
or through combinations, such as a washer and ironer for 
about the price of one, and the giving of premiums to in- 
duce purchases, showed little change. There was no apparent 
abatement in the ridiculous trade-in allowances for old ap- 
pliances, which reflects price-cutting in another form. So- 
called easy payments were made still easier, if anything. 
There was no evidence of any effort to get larger initial 
payments or to shorten the length of the obligation. Four- 
dollar and five-dollar items continued to be offered at 25c. 
or 50c. down, or perhaps nothing, with ten or twelve months 
for the balance. 

Charges for merchandise remained on the service bills, 
notwithstanding the easily-drawn inference that payment of 
the installment amount as well as the service charge was 
necessary to avoid discontinuance of service. Reports of 
excessive charges for service line installations, when ap- 
pliances were sold by others, but with free extensions for 
purchases from power companies, were about as frequent as 
before. The condemnation and belittling of competitive 
merchandise by commission salesmen showed little or no 
change, the desire for the commission leading the salesman 
to all sorts of extreme statements and innuendos. In many 
cases, at the apparent behest of the employers, meter readers 
and other employees contacting consumers, constantly urged 
the purchase of appliances from power companies only, and 
insinuated lack of merit in the goods sold by others. 

All these were factors of keen contention, and agitation 
respecting utility merchandising continued to grow. Hard- 
ware dealers and other merchants believed they had a logical 
place in appliance merchandising, and that utilities should be 
required either to discontinue merchandising or to operate 
on a basis with which other dealers could compete. Certain 
organizations were formed to promote legislation against 
the utilities, to which some hardware dealers subscribed and 
in which a few had been active. The proponents of such 
organizations claimed to see no possible solution of appli- 
ance selling except through legislation prohibiting utilities 
from engaging therein. Others believe that more can be 


-accomplished through conference and understanding than 


through combat and misunderstanding. 


NEW CONFERENCE PERSONNEL 


In June, 1931, a new type of conference was held with 
the electric utilities. The utility personnel consisted of 
high officials of the principal holding companies, in contrast 
with the merchandising men who had attended previous 
meetings. It developed that many of these company heads 
were uninformed concerning the merchandising practices 
which long had been in existence with some of their subsid- 
iaries. It was admitted by some that they had found within 
their own companies practices which they personally had 
long condemned. 

Most of these gentlemen said they were just as strongly 
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in favor of sound merchandising as any of the merchants 


represented. Most of them insisted that their companies 
would give up merchandising if the job were effectively 
done by others. They were interested in kilowatt-hours, 
they said, rather than the sale of merchandise as such. 
There was general insistence also that the merchandising di- 
visions were generally segregated from other operations and 
required to pay their own way. In the light of our pre- 
sentation, most of the utility men said they did not blame 
hardware and other merchants for their criticism, and prom- 
ised that they would take immediate steps for the elimination 
of the practices objected to. 

It was at this meeting that the representatives of the 
electric utility companies agreed upon recommendations 
which were later adopted by the N.E.L.A. and promulgated to 
the entire industry. These merchandising principles are 
now well known. 


RESPONSIBILITY WITH UTILITIES 


These recommendations definitely place upon the operat- 
ing heads of the power companies the obligation of “bring- 
ing about conferences with dealers in their localities” for 
the purpose of better understanding and the determination 
of merchandising policies mutually agreeable. The utility 
heads recognized that the initiative should be taken by the 
power companies, since all appliance selling, by whatever 
interest, is to their advantage. Assurance was given that 
the whole force of the N.E.L.A. would be put behind these 
recommendations to get action by local companies. 

Complaint has been raised by some, utility representatives 
as well as dealers, that these recommendations are too gen- 
eral in their terms, that they mean little. It should be 
recognized, however, that since they were in the nature of 
general instructions to operating companies, intended to 
bring about local understandings and agreements, it had to be 
left to these local groups to determine policies and action 
best fitting their particular areas. Under these recommenda- 
tions from the utility heads, many of the operating com- 
panies, during the past year, have made efforts to get 
closer to local dealers and to reach understandings mu- 
tually satisfactory. 

Reports indicate that some have succeeded fairly well 
in developing coordinated effort by the dealers and them- 
selves. In some cases it is said dealers have held aloof, 
apparently feeling that the utility had some ulterior motive, 
and fearing that something might be put over on them. In 
some sections power companies now are working harmon- 
iously with dealers, where previously discord and disagree- 
ment was the rule. The change of merchandise managers, 
has sometimes been necessary to bring about the new con- 
dition. 

In certain instances, local managers have gone rather far 
afield in attempting to work out cooperative plans, without 
the help of dealers and without full understanding of dealer 
problems and reactions. From the dealer standpoint, some 
of these so-called cooperative plans have not been satisfactory 
and, because the utilities have acted alone, dealers still are 
suspicious. 

Many of the companies have drafted rules and regula- 
tions for the sale of appliances which eliminate nearly all 
the things complained of. A few companies have so changed 
their selling policies that the salesman helps other dealers 
as well as the company, and gets a commission from the 
company on dealer as well as company sales. 

Most of the companies with which the National Asso- 
ciation has been in contact have indicated a desire to be in- 
formed of transactions objectionable to dealers, and when 
complaints have been passed on have taken prompt action 
toward. correction. Dealer reports from most areas indicate 
that conditions are much more satisfactory than formerly, and 
fewer complaints now reach association offices. 


SEGREGATION OF OPERATIONS ESSENTIAL 


The more one studies the problem of appliance selling the 
stronger becomes the conviction that there must be com- 
plete segregation of merchandising operations from reg- 
ular utility functions. This means that appliance selling 
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should be well removed from major operations of the utilities; 
that there should be no financial assistance from or absorp- 
tion of losses by the utility. Merchandising divisions 
should have no allowances or other favors, such as electric 
current or the making of service connections, not offered 
on the same basis to others engaged in appliance selling. Mer- 
chandise billings should be entirely independent of billings 
for service. General promotional advertising should be in 
the interest of other distributors as well as merchandising 
divisions. Utilities, like other lines of business, should get on 
a sound foundation and plan their basic programs with full 
understanding of all the factors involved. 


ELECTRICAL JOINT 
MERCHANDISING COMMITTEE 


About two years ago the Electrical Joint Merchandising 
Committee was organized as a sort of evolution of the 
former less formal conferences of the several groups. This 
committee is financed jointly by the N.E.L.A. and the National 
Retail Dry Goods Assn., and the office of the committee is 
with the latter organization. The National Retail Hardware 
Assn. and the National Retail Furniture Assn. have had ten- 
tative membership on this committee, but have felt that their 
representation is somewhat limited because they have as- 
sumed no financial obligation. Much of the early work of 
the committee was in attempting to gather information 
about existing conditions which, it seemed to us, all the par- 
ties thereto already knew. 

More recently, under a new manager, some so-called sur- 
veys have been made, one of which had to do with direct 
sales by manufacturers, and permitting the inference that 
hardware retailers are accountable for only 0.9 per cent of 
appliance sales. This report doubtless meant well, but it 
certainly missed focus in the fact that the average reader 
did not interpret the charts and figures as representing sales 
by manufacturers only. These figures were quite widely 
quoted, but always on the theory that each type of distribu- 
tion represented a certain percentage of sales to consumers. 
Such a report was protested by ours and other interested 
organizations and effort was made to correct the wrongful 
impression that went abroad; but, of course, an error usually 
is much more far-reaching than its correction. The infer- 
ence drawn from these figures is particularly unfortunate in 
the light of a recent survey by a utility company controlling 
a number of operating plants in one of the central states, 
which shows that hardware stores provide much the largest 
number of outlets for appliances. 


PROMOTIONAL WORK 


The problem of promotional work arises in any study of 
appliance selling. Utilities insist that dealers cannot be ex- 
pected to put the same effort behind a new item that has not 
yet received full consumer acceptance that they can with 
one in ready demand. Dealers admit this, but say that it is 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to determine the de- 
marcation line between the promotional state and the demand 
period, and that utilities are prone to extend the promotional 
work much longer than is necessary. 

The electric range gives evidence of the difficulty in con- 
nection with this promotional angle. Except in a few areas, 
where its use is generally established, retailers have not 
largely taken it on. Many dealers express the belief that 
it will never be a big item with them. The president of 
the Electric League in Cleveland, where the utility company 
does not merchandise, makes the frank statement that, in 
his opinion, the electric range will never be used widely there 
because of the high quality and low cost of gas in that area. 

The study of appliance selling in all its various phases 
impresses one with its complexities. However, there are 
certain fundamentals that seem entirely clear, and on which 
most hardware men should be able to agree. Monopolistic 
operation of public utility service has long been accepted as 
in the public interest, but the legislative permission to 
fix rates providing a fair return on the invested capital does 
not contemplate the inclusion of every related activity into 
which the power companies may see fit to engage. 
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With legislative protection from competition in their own 
major fields, the building of a collateral competitive structure 
which wholly ignores the interests of others evidences the 
extreme of inconsistency; and it would seem that the sooner 
utilities recognize the limitations of their monopolistic rights 
and adjust their operations accordingly, the better it will 
be for the industry. 


Wiring’ 

OR its initial study, the wiring committee offered five 

subjects, namely: 

1. The value of adequate residential wiring in terms of 
added revenue for the utility. (Covering both city and rural 
residential wiring.) 

2. Successful plans and operation for promoting residential 
wiring adequacy in new and remodeled installations. (Cover- 
ing conditions in both cities and rural territories.) 

3. Discussion of new wiring methods and materials and 
their relation to installation costs. 

4. The illuminating salesman’s relationship with the archi- 
tect and the speculative building contractor. 

5. Methods of preventing current theft. (Suggested 
methods, such as metering ahead of main line switches or 
cabinets in cities, and pole metering for rural services.) 

Nos. 3 and 5 were chosen by the committee for presenta- 
tion at the annual Sales Section meeting held in Portland 
March 30-April 1, 1933, and are presented as follows: 


New Wiring Methods and Materials 
and Their Relation to Instal- 
lation Costs 
By M. S. GLENN* 


Wiring installations in new modern buildings and remodel- 
ing of wiring in old buildings has resolved into two classes; 
namely, economical installations and cheap installations. 


ECONOMICAL WIRING 


Economy in wiring does not mean economy of first cost. 
Even though the first cost is greater, the wiring may be 
economical in saving future additions and changes with 
attendant cost of breaking plaster and tearing up floors in 
order to add more outlets or to supply more capacity at dis- 
tribution centers. 

The modern building requires higher wiring capacities than 
ever before. To double or triple the wiring capacity in the 
initial installation does not mean the same proportionate 
increased cost as rewiring at some later date. Modern illumi- 
nation standards and varied uses of electrical appliances have 
forced a higher standard of wiring, but the error of installing 
just enough capacity to carry the originally-contemplated 
load soon becomes evident when, on overlooking, excessive 
feeder and circuit losses are encountered together with lower 
lumen output of lamps. 


INFERIOR WIRING 

Inferior wiring is different from economical wiring for the 
reason that it is installed in the cheapest manner possible. 
In most cases inferior workmanship and materials are in- 
stalled and in a very short time the installation becomes 
obsolete, calling for a greatly added expense to add any 
additional capacity or outlets. The initial electrical use is only 
a starting point, and to adhere strictly to the National or 
City Electrical Code minimum requirements is a mistake. 
Rigid specifications should be required to correct these faults 
and installations should be supervised by persons making 
specifications. 

If fixtures and fittings are inferior and the wiring becomes 
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obsolete, building owners constantly are faced with the prob- 
lem of high maintenance costs and dissatisfied tenants. 


NEW MATERIALS 


The past year has developed numerous new materials and 
lighting fixtures. It is impossible to name all of them and 
discuss their merits, so only a few will be touched upon in 
this article. 

Rigid Conduit—A new type conduit known as Steeltubes 
now is being manufactured, and many electrical contractors 
are using it wherever possible on account of the ease of 
installation. It is a circular metal raceway with inside diam- 
eter the same as iron conduit, but the outside diameter is 
considerably smaller. It may be used in most installations 
and is allowed by code in most localities. 

Its weight is considerably less than conduit and the ease of 
handling is a big factor in its use. The total cost of tube and 
fittings totals about the same as the iron conduit, but the 
cost of installation is lower. Being of lighter weight, it re- 
quires special tools for bending, and all end fittings are of 
a slip-on type requiring no threading of the tube. A recent 
survey of electrical contractors shows that its use results in 
about 25 per cent savings in labor. 

Flexible Conduit—For small buildings, residences, garages, 
factory maintenance and surface work, where low cost of 
installation is important, a flexible light-wall conduit is being 
manufactured. It bends readily to the touch, fishes in direct 
course through holes in beams from outlet to outlet, holds its 
true circular cross-section under any bend, and does not dent, 
crack or crush. 

Wiring of new or rewiring of old residences can be well 
taken care of with this type of conduit if sufficient size is 
installed to allow for pulling in of an extra circuit or switch 
leg for future uses. 

Metal Moulding—Metal moulding long has been in use as 
a circuit raceway carrying two, three or four wires. There 
now is being manufactured a two-wire, two-piece metal race- 
way in 5-ft. lengths. There is a box device fitting over the 
old box receptacle opening, adapting it so that metal raceway 
may run from existing outlets to where it is desired. There 
is also a duplex receptacle that may be used either lengthwise 
or endwise, and some small elbows to make bends. From the 
standpoint of cost, here is a real method of extending an 
already-existing circuit. 

Wall Devices—Many manufacturers have introduced ex- 
tremely low-priced merchandise in the wall device lines cover- 
ing the staple or fast-moving items. This was a distinct 
lowering of the existing standards and many architects and 
builders who were delighted at the low figures of competitive 
bidders are just now learning that many of these items are 
only approved for low amperage, in some cases only one-third 
the former standards. Being cheaply built, they do not 
stand up. 

A new interchangeable line now is being manufactured, 
with whigh it is possible for a distributor to extend the same 
service on a few hundred dollars investment that formerly 
took thousands, and the same is relatively true as to the 
contractor. It is necessary to consider this line as a whole, 
with its interchangeability and subsequent flexibility, and not 
as separate items. One method of expressing it is to say that 
from 23 basic units, 59,244 combinations can be made. 

This astounding fact should intrigue the-imagination of the 
electrical and general contractor as well as the architect, as 
it offers a wide field for selling greater adequacy and flexi- 
bility with each wiring job. The contractor located some dis- 
tance from his jobbing supply can, with a hat full of this 
material, match all of the combinations previously occupying 
an extensive space on the jobber’s shelves, and do it all within 
arm’s reach. 

With these 23 basic units, it is possible to make up easily 
and economically complicated combinations that occupy much 
less wall space than combinations previously available. Many 
examples can be worked out in three-device single gangs, 
which makes for more compact and neater appearing installa- 
tions as well as materially cuts down the cost of the combina- 
tions. Moreover, should one of the devices in the combination 
be destroyed by abuse or other cause, it becomes necessary 
merely to remove that one from the assembly and replace it, 
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instead of throwing away the entire expensive combination 
as is necessary in the case of the older fixed assemblies. 

All plates in the line are designed with knockouts for 
admitting the lock hood. Therefore, every switch in the line 
is a potential lock switch and can be converted at any time 
by the addition of the hood which costs the contractor 35 c. 
as compared to the more expensive piece of equipment for- 
merly available. 

A neat bell push has been given a place in the line. This 
permits working out a multitude of combinations, among 
which are servant call along with an outlet in the same 
single gang, door push and night light combinations, desk 
mats, light signals as well as all sound signal combinations. 

A blank insert may be used to fill up an unused spot in a 
plate combination or cover a spot to be used later, and the 
center ring is a knockout for brihging out concealed cord 
combinations or running cord through to a rigid connection 
inside the switch box. 

All of the units are interchangeable in the mounting straps. 
AH of the plates have knockouts, making it unnecessary to 
seek a certain plate to make up a lock switch. Each combina- 
tion mounting strap has a slot for mounting a box divider 
to be used between low and high voltage or between ground- 
antenna and 120 volt. 

Some codes now being prepared require that switches in 
gangs located remotely from the circuits they control shall 
be indentified. The name plate in the line serves this purpose 
in a convenient and economical way and finds other useful 
applications. 

It is possible to place in a sick room, nursery or bathroom 
a receptacle and a switch night light where there was only 
a receptacle before, and do it at small cost without additional 
wiring or boxes, and without tearing out plaster. 

It is possible to place a switched pilot light and receptacle 
combination where the ironing usually is done and so tend 
to eliminate one of the large causes of fires; this can be done, 


Methods of Preventing Current Theft 
Report of Committee 


By Georce L, ELLerseck* 


Current theft, while not a new problem of the electric 
utility, is one of rapidly increasing importance. The apparent 
reasons for this increase are as follows: 

1. In most cases very little effort has been made on the 
part of utilities to curb the theft. 

2. The general prevailing feeling against the “great utility 
with the supposed guaranteed security of income” who fails 
to drastically reduce rates in proportion to the general decline 
of commodity prices. 

3. Reduced incomes generally, and increased unemploy- 
ment, reducing purchasing power of the average family. 

4. The ease with which, under existing wiring ordinances, 
tampering can be done. A person successful in this theft will 


always tell his relatives and trusted friends how it can be 
done. 


METHODS OF ACCOMPLISHING CURRENT 
THEFT 


Following are the methods utilized by offenders in accom- 
plishing this theft: 

1. Approximately 45 per cent of the cases consist of a 
horseshoe jumper placed across one or more of the current 
coils. This jumper is placed in the main service entrance 
switch. 

2. Approximately 45 per cent of the cases, either concealed 
or open wiring, is done to connect one side of the main line 
to one of the light sockets in the house. 

3. In a very few cases, probably 5 per cent of the total, 
some form of brake is placed on the meter disk or the posi- 
tion of the magnets with respect to the disk is changed so 
as to slow up the operation of the meter. 

4. At the present time we find that approximately 5 per 
cent of the cases, where there is no service on the premises, 


*Utah Power & Light Co. Paper prepared from information 
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as in the instance noted before, without much trouble or 
expense. 

In either of these cases the switch can be made a lock 
switch without much additional cost to avoid the danger of 
children poking wires into the slots of hot outlets. 

In schools and public buildings, the flexibility of the line 
is valuable since, when a combination is changed, the one 
taken out can be knocked down to units and used over and 
over again in vastly different combinations. 

In estimating, cost finding is simplified for the contractor, 
as his combinations become the cost of the units added to- 
gether. 


RESIDENTIAL WIRING 


Present methods of promoting residential wiring adequacy 
consist of contacting architects and owners by central station 
men, this being the best known method of getting adequate 
capacity and modern materials combined in plans and speci- 
fications. Through this method we have been able to increase 
the standard of residential wiring. To cite one specific in- 
stance in this city, the approximate revenue was increased 
from about $8 per month to $20 per month. The original 
wiring as layed out was estimated to cost about $300, but 
after contacting the owner and architect, and securing ap- 
proval of a better job, the cost was increased to around 
$1,200. 

We still are following along the old standards in the wiring 
or modernizing of old residences, but several manufacturers 
are about to produce new materials that will help us solve 
some of the problems we are confronted with in this field. 
Also, minimum standards will be increased in the 1933 code. 
In concluding, we might state that the tendency toward more 
flexible systems of wiring in new residences is rapidly gain- 
ing headway, and at the present time we are trying to pro- 
mote the use of metal raceway as a residential wiring 
standard. 


persons will actually connect to the services on the neighbor- 
ing premises and use current from that source. This method 
has come into greater use of late, and becomes a difficult 
problem to handle. 


EXTENT OF THEFT 


Reports from the various properties indicate that in some 
cases as high as 4 per cent of the customers are receiving 
electric current for which they are not paying. It was the 
experience of one company, in placing check meters outside 
of the premises of the customers, that approximately four 
times the registered current consumption was actually used. 
Based on this figure, it was estimated that in 1932 the total 
number of kw.-hr. lost through stealing, where actual de- 
tection was made, was upwards of 160,000 in a community 
of some 45,000 customers. Probably at least that much more 
energy is being stolen, of which no check has been made. 
In Salt Lake City at the present time there are about 160 
check meters in operation continuously. It is estimated that 
there are about 1,000 cases of stealing in Salt Lake City alone 
in which it has been impossible to prove the theft. 

Below is a tabular summary of the cases of current theft 
which have been detected by one company from 1923 to the 
present time. It will be noted that the number of cases de- 
tected are increasing in much greater proportion than the 
amount of money that’has been collected in each instance: 











Cases Total Money Average 
Year Detected Collected Bill 
$033.5. . Pe amg » k's KO LS 37 $1,245.00 $33.65 
RS wiats as * re 157 2,600.75 16.56 
cis aaa su . 0g ee 193 1,681.10 8.71 
Pe Gan 0a een es i ee 344 3,108.60 8.10 
SUSE ssi os ie be 314 3,323.10 10.58 
EG iuihave a vik oc es Aee ours ee a 241 1,757.05 7.29 
i TE ; : é bie «ears ee 167 1,265.06 7.19 
Se ss cues x a 2.1 baw is Soe ae 198 1,274.17 6.44 
RWS casa 5% ida. 3 kgioa Oeie oon tice 318 1,444.11 4.54 
EPO asiecn oo. kik ube nal acted I 673 2,653.36 3.94 





Following is a tabulation showing the experience of the 
Utah Power and Light Co. for the years 1931 and 1932, indi- 
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on that company’s system: 











Reported 
By Others 
Reported Not 
Total Cases By Em- Reg. Em- 
Cus- Detected ployees ployees Amount Collected 
Division tomers 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 

Bingham... 2,777 15 a) ctu. ake aes ace’ $ 9.92 $ 20.00 
Ogden. .... 16,327 117 87 49 Ge: “eke 1 742.31 534.30 
Park City.. 1,952 6 10 6 ee 10 75.00 36.98 
Preston.... 7,531 17 11 16 7 17 11 73.89 10.00 
Provo..... 10,533 46 21 46 a ssa, eke 294.28 216.31 
Rexburg... 5,951 15 8 8 4 1 1 56.20 21.12 
Salt Lake. . 45,172 446 173 315 142 328 142 1,387.00 592.00 
Wyoming.. 1,479 2 3 o. ae i 1 8.26 1.50 
W.C.P.Co.. 5,636 9 4 a 6.50 11.00 
CC ae 97,358 673 318 441 240 356 166 $2,653.36 $1,444.11 





It will be noted in the tabulation the great increase in 
number of cases in the last year. 


METHODS OF DETECTION 


Following are the most successful methods of current theft 
detection as indicated by the several companies: 


1. Periodic check of all meters. 

2. Employment of special investigators. 

3. Payment of bonuses to employees and sometimes to in- 
formants outside of the employ of the company. Bonuses 
of from $1 to $10 are paid by some companies for in- 
formation leading to detection, furnished by employees. 

4. Careful scrutiny of accounts. When any account seems 
to be out of line with an estimated probable consump- 
tion, a check meter is installed out on the service pole. 


PRESENT METHODS OF PREVENTION 


Following are some of the present methods utilized to pre- 

vent theft: 

1. Reading every meter every month, whether account is 
active or not. 

2. When meter is out of service, by shorting wires on 
house side of meter, causing a short circuit in case 
service is re-established. 

3. By forcing customer who has been caught stealing to 
enclose all wiring on line side of meter in rigid conduit. 

4. By placing meter outside on service pole, not accessible 
to customer. 

5. By prosecution of persons caught stealing current. 

6. By the installation of a meter guard covering meter 
wires. 

It appears to this committee that none of the above methods 


cating comparative findings in different-sized communities 





are adequate, or will completely prevent all classes of current 
theft. 
RECOMMENDATION 


With the passage of new ordinances in some communities, 
it now is permitted that the meter be placed directly on the 
line, which makes possible the installation of the meter on an 
outside wall of the customer’s premises. In this case, it is 
necessary, of course, for the company to provide some 
weatherproof housing for the meter and test facilities. How- 
ever, we feel that the additional expense is thoroughly justi- 
fied, due to the facility of reading and testing meters and 
the discouragement of current theft. This can be accom- 
plished either by the use of an outdoor detachable meter or 
by the use of some weather protective equipment with an 
ordinary type of glass cover meter. In either case, test facili- 
ties readily can be incorporated in the installation. 

It is the conviction of your committee that this is the only 
method which can be wholly satisfactory in preventing the 
continuation of theft of electric current in the case of metered 
installations. 

Some utility companies, as applied to commercial cus- 
tomers, have electric service schedules permitting the use of 
flat rate service, including lamps, patrol service and general 
equipment maintenance. These schedules apply to advertis- 
ing lighting such as store windows, floodlighting, sign light- 
ing, billboard lighting and general outside lighting. Within 
a certain district, in each case designated by the company, it 
furnishes patrol service, turning on and off these installations 
at specified hours of the night. Outside of this district cus- 
tomers are asked to furnish an electric time switch which 
the company maintains and sets for the proper time. All have 
experienced some difficulty with this class of service. Some 
customers will make use of this type of lighting during day 
time hours, particularly as applied to store window lighting. 
This, of course, not only uses additional current for which 
they do not pay, but shortens the overall life of the lamps 
which the company furnishes. 

Various means have been tried to prevent this excess use 
of flat rate facilities, with but little success. This committee 
believes that this problem can only be answered satisfactorily 
by insisting that every customer furnish a time switch which 
is sealed, with access only to the company representative. 

There is some indication of the excessive use of flat rate 
facilities in the case of flat rate water heating service. This 
committee believes that the answer to this problem, is in 
using only rigid conduit or armored cable for wiring these 
facilities to prevent tampering, or the installation of some 
current limiting device which is sealed in a steel box, with 
access only to the utility company representative. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SALES BUREAUt 


Commercial and Industrial 
Air Conditioning* 


Report of Committee 


W* HEAR and read much of air conditioning, in periodi- 
cals, in the newspapers, over the radio and in all trade 
journals. This industry is being presented to the public con- 
tinuously, and there is no doubt that it is slowly gaining 
public acceptance. Every day brings new phases in our own 
electric industry that are basic and of far-reaching signifi- 
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cance. The market and application of electricity to human 
wants is likewise in its infancy. We have grown rapidly in 
the last ten years in this application, and we are not mark- 
ing time now. 

Air conditioning is one step at hand in our development 
of applied electricity. The possibilities for load building 
depend only upon our vision. Let’s consider, if we can, a 
billion homes dustless, with a clean, invigorating, healthful 
atmosphere 365 days of the year, no matter where located, 
on the equator or at the north pole, and let us visualize the 
market possibilities involved and the industrial expansion re- 
sulting from a full exploitation of this market. 

The commercial and industrial air conditioning possibilities 
are equally as extensive and vast, but for our discussion here 
perhaps we had better get down to earth and see what is in 
sight for this year and how best we can develop public ac- 
ceptance and go after some load now available in the broader 
aspect of conditioned air. 

Fish live in a sea of water that is visible to our eyes. We 
can see it, feel it and sometimes smell it. We live in a sea 
of air that is invisible to our eyes. We cannot see it nor 
feel it, and when it is clean we cannot smell it. Only when 
we give it motion and heat are we conscious of it. This in- 
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visible band of air surrounding our earth is only a few miles 
in thickness. As for water, we pump it, we clean it, we can 
heat it, we can take the air out of it or we can put air into it. 
Let’s look at this air we breathe in the same way; we can 
pump it, we can clean it, we can heat it, and we can take the 
moisture out of it or add moisture to it. 

We have laws governing the purity of the food we eat and 
the water we drink, but we find in this air we breathe an 
accumulation of dust, soot, old rubber, grit, animal secretion 
and filth that staggers our imagination. This accumulation 
in the air is causing an economic loss in industry each year 
that will likewise tax our imagination to comprehend. I take 
it, this is one reason for a committee on commercial and in- 
dustrial air conditioning. 

We can control any problem in indoor or process air condi- 


tioning. These problems are divided into four major factors: 
1. Temperature heating 
cooling 
2. Humidity humidification 
dehumidification 
3 Air cleaning removal of harmful products 
recovery of valuable products 
4. Air motion suction 
pressure 


Actually, however, there is a fifth major division in our 
study of commercial and industrial aspects of air conditioning 
and its relation to load building. This fifth factor is air con- 
ditioning for comfort and would include the other four factors 
in so far as they pertain to human comfort. This fifth factor 
is perhaps what many of us think of when air conditioning 
is mentioned. The possibilities in this line alone are tre- 
mendous. The committee feels that this is one of our major 
problems, but not by any means the only one. We have taken 
the broader view of commercial and industrial air condition- 
ing to include all aspects of conditioning the air, whether for 
human comfort or for manufacturing processes. We have 
divided air conditioning into the five major factors noted so 
that we may consider each one separately. 

We, in this committee work, are interested not so much 
in these items as such, but we are vitally concerned in the 
load-building possibilities in each or all of these major fac- 
tors. It is up to us to find every application of power to 
them and see to it that power is applied. We do not have 
to wait until we can apply power to the whole field to begin. 
We are not going to attain our objective if we do. 


TEMPERATURE 

First of our major factors is temperature, which is divided 
into heating and cooling. Of course, as we proceed you will 
realize that any application to a part of one factor may in- 
clude some phase of one of the other major factors. It will 
be evident further that sometimes we go through several 
mediums to accomplish the final result, namely, the condition- 
ing of the air involved. 

Heating—So let’s start with applications of electric power 
to heating. The applications named are not the only ones, 
but are indicative only. In air heating applications where 
power is involved, there may be noted: 

Unit heaters of steam type with an electric fan wherein 
the same heating efficiency is obtained from one pound of 
metal as compared with 10 to 15 lb. of the old cast-iron type 
of radiators. 

Unit air heaters of the electric-element type are applicable 
where periodical or accurately-controlled temperatures are 
necessary, or where large investment in plant is necessary 
to get other types of heat. Cheese rooms, process rooms of 
all descriptions, spot heat requirements, etc. 

Cabinet heaters likewise replacing the antiquated cast-iron 
radiation. Such cabinets force air with fans throughout the 
space involved. 

In the use of condensation or vacuum pumps, there are a 
large number of heating plants today that do not have such 
equipment. Some actually waste the hot condensate into the 
sewers. 

Forced draft fans on hand-fired furnaces are economical 
for the owner. 
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Automatic heat, using coal stokers and oil burners, is in- 
creasing, both requiring small, but in the aggregate, large 
blocks of power. 

Motor-operated valves and automatic controls on all types 


or air-heating plants use current. Many such controls use 
compressed air which is produced by power. 

Water circulation pumps on any hot water heating system 
are really an economic necessity and rarely are found as yet 
except in some of the larger installations. 

One of the most interesting possibilities for large blocks 
of power is in the electric boiler for air heating purposes, 
especially where such heat can be stored during off-peak 
periods. Four 200-gal. water tanks will store enough heat 
during the off-peak period to supply the 24-hr. heating re- 
quirements of a six- or seven-room house in our northern 
climates. Such tanks, standard in size, can be purchased for 
about $50 each. This same type of heat can be used in many 
sections, especially where other fuel is a problem. This one 
application of power to air conditioning is worth considerable 
study and ways will be found to apply it economically. 

Cooling—Our second division under temperature is cool- 
ing and, of course, refrigeration comes immediately to our 
thought. One fact that really is fundamental is that the heat 
we are dealing with never is lost. In refrigeration, we simply 
are transferring the heat from one place to another. The 
heat that is removed, for instance, from the domestic electric 
refrigerator is taken from the box and transferred to the 
room in which the unit is located, thereby actually raising 
the temperature of the rest of the room. 

Heretofore, we did not think of air conditioning as associated 
with commercial refrigeration, but by approaching commer- 
cial refrigeration from the standpoint of air conditioning we 
have found that vast improvements in the manufactured prod- 
uct and efficiency are possible. Meats and all perishable 
foods hold their weight, freshness and salabiljty if kept in 
the properly conditioned air space. The old expansion coils 
so commonly used in refrigerators are being replaced by unit 
coolers with automatic defrosters. No more hot, cold or 
damp spots within a refrigerator, but now a constantly forced 
circulation of conditioned air maintaining a uniformly cold 
temperature throughout any room. All this takes power and, 
besides the present installations, this opens up new fields in 
commercial refrigeration. Many manufacturing processes re- 
quire low air temperature, such as in the manufacture of 
sandy, meat, delicatessen, dairy products and others. In the 
perishable food field alone, pre-cooling and chilling with con- 
ditioned air is a far step in preservation of food products. 

Some processes do not require chilling, but necessitate 
reducing high temperatures to intermediate temperatures. 
Bread cooling is one wherein the saving in lost moisture or 
weight in cooling pays yearly the equipment cost for such 
cooling over the old way of open-air cooling. All bakery 
products come under this phase. Here, the quality of the 
product is improved greatly. Many other industrial applica- 
tions will come to mind if this is given some study, and power 
is required in each one of them. 

You have heard the story of the incubator salesman who 
called on the farmer to sell him an incubator to speed up 
production. To climax the story, the farmer made this re- 
mark, “What in hell do I care about the hens’ time.” I would 
like to listen in when this salesman sells this farmer some 
air conditioning equipment for his hen house, but just the 
same it is an economic possibility, especially in some of the 
hotter sections of the country where eggs for hatching are 
made a specialty. It has been found that only about 1/3 
of the eggs laid during these hot summer days are fertile. 
It is found further that only about 1/3 of the chicks that are 
hatched ever reach the age of 6 months. In other words, 
about 11 per cent of the eggs produce 6-months-old chicks. 
By keeping the chickens in a cool, comfortable hen house and 
cooling the eggs shortly after they are laid, this low per- 
centage skyrockets. 


HUMIDITY 


The second major factor in our discussion is humidity; this 
is broken down into humidification and dehumidification. To 
add moisture to our air takes power mostly in the form of 
heat. To take moisture out of the air takes equally large 
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quantities of power. The latter is accomplished mainly by 
refrigeration. Humidification can be accomplished by me- 
chanical means and heat. We can break up water fine enough 
to be taken into the air in several ways: by high speed im- 
pellers throwing water against different surfaces, or by com- 
pressed air, or by boiling. 

It is because of the fact that we can control humidities 
that the rayon plants can be placed in the centers of their 
raw material areas. Nearer at home, we have in every print- 
ing shop a prospect for humidity control. Printing paper 
worked in a dry atmosphere gathers static charges of elec- 
tricity, which slows up production. Cards and paper dry out 
around the edges and curl and warp; this jams automatic 
machines and causes offsets in multi-color work, both of which 
are an economic loss. If the humidity in the shop is too high, 
the edges become wetter than the interior, with equally- 
disastrous results. 

In countless other manufacturing processes, such as cigar, 
textile, cordage, laboratories and leather products, humidity 
and humidity control, all power consumers, are vital. 

Dehumidification—The second division of our major humid- 
ity factor is dehumidification. The homemaker hangs her 
clothes on the lines to dehumidify them. Here, on dusty days, 
they gather countless particles of dust and bacteria. This is 
not an industrial problem as we are discussing industrial 
problems, but it brings out the point nevertheless. There 
are many processes where we accomplish exactly this same 
drying, but perhaps not quite so simply. 

In these drying processes we extract moisture. When we 
dry air in many of our processes, we use refrigeration and 
literally freeze the water out of the air, and in some instances 
we introduce water-absorbing materials such as silica jell. 
It takes about 1% hp. per ton of refrigeration, and one ton 
of refrigeration will remove only about 12 lbs. of water per 
hour from the air. Thus, where any volume of water is in- 
volved, the power requirements for its removal are sizable. 

Many products, where drying is involved, are vastly im- 
proved in quality if this drying can be controlled. In ceramic 
plants, as much as 25 per cent of the products have been lost 
because of cracks produced during the drying period. By 
proper control of this drying process, this loss is eliminated; 
many such air conditioning installations have been paid for 
the first year through such savings. 

Many chemicals depend for their quality, and even their 
production, on a very dry atmosphere. Perhaps closer to us 
is the manufacture and storage of electric cable, where a 
humidity as low as 1% per cent is maintained. We are 
familiar with the effect of moisture in cables used in the 
electric industry and realize the necessity of keeping the 
moisture out. 

In many processes using steam, we must get rid of large 
quantities of moisture, and in certain aging processes it is 
essential that we remove moisture from the air. 


AIR CLEANING 

Our next major factor is cleaning of air. Most of us live 
through enough dust storms and see enough smoke and have 
enough colds and other respiratory troubles to realize that 
dust is like the proverbial fly in summer—it is with us always. 
To a trained observer, there are few days of the year when 
the atmosphere is not literally saturated with dust. Let’s 
remember, too, that bacteria ride on dust particles. Bacteria 
cause colds, sinus trouble, catarrh, quincy, laryngitis, menin- 
gitis, tuberculosis and a number of other diseases. Pulmonary 
damage caused by dust is enormous. Silicosis dust claims 
have bankrupted more than one industrial firm, and these 
claims are increasing. Tool grinders, sand blast operators, 
stone cutters, rock crusher operators and miners and many 
others are affected by this damage. We cannot filter air 
without moving it and we cannot move it without power. 

To take commercial dust out of air, a centrifugal precipi- 
tator that works on the same principle as the cream separator 
is on the market. In many places, this will replace the bulky 
cyclone precipitator with which we are familiar. 

In some processes this dust is valuable, as, for instance, 
powdered milk, on the recovery of which some of us have 
been working. An application of power to dust recovery is 
in the Cottrell process of precipitation, which is used largely 
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to recover values from smelter fumes. Why cannot it be 
applied, with modifications perhaps, to other commercial and 
industrial dust-removal problems ? 

The economic loss to industry from dust is enormous, and 
the fact to keep before us is that air must be moved to be 
cleaned, and that to move it requires power. 


AIR MOTION ( 

The fourth major factor in our discussion of industrial and 
commercial air conditioning is air motion, or ventilation. In 
this field alone there is work for us all because we have just 
tickled the edges of the market, so to speak. You can go 
down any business street, or residence street, for that matter, 
and every establishment or home is a potential user of some 
ventilation. 

The strangest thing about air motion is the lack of appre- 
ciation of its handling. Let’s consider air, then, as so much 
visible water that we can see and feel, that has weight and 
volume. We can look at the handling of air in the same 
fashion and with the same mechanical tools that we handle 
water. Considered in this light, we will not go so far astray 
as we have in the past in the correct layout of our ventila- 
tion jobs. If we want to take heated air out of a store, we 
certainly are not going to accomplish it by stirring this hot 
air, and that’s all thousands of so-called ventilating jobs are 
doing. It’s just like trying to transport water by using an 
egg beater instead of a pump. 

Every commercial institution and every industry has air- 
moving problems of some kind. Many of these problems are 
highly specialized, such as mine ventilation, but most of them 
are just simple air-moving problems. In some applications, 
it is best to create an air pressure and in others an air 
vacuum. For illustration, a certain restaurant has a 36-in. 
exhaust fan in the kitchen end of the room, which is a correct 
location for exhausting the air. However, whenever the fan 
runs the coal range does not work satisfactorily. The ex- 
haust fan creates a slight vacuum, enough to prevent the 
chimney from drawing properly. In fact, it actually would be 
possible to reverse the travel in the smoke stack if such an 
arrangement were carried too far. In the storage of apples, 
bananas, oranges and other citrus fruits, ventilation is of 
vital importance to remove the carbon dioxide gases given 
off by the fruit. It has been found that with a relative 
humidity of 85 per cent and a temperature of 50 deg. and 
proper ventilation, oranges can be kept 6 months or more. 
We therefore can have fresh apples, oranges and other fruits 
practically every day of the year. 


SUMMARY 

This report has not gone into the relation of moisture in 
the air to human comfort and the bodily reaction to moisture, 
temperature and air motion. The general subject of air con- 
ditioning for comfort is covered in the appended discussions. 
It is interesting to note that the place that needs the most 
air conditioning is man made—our offices and places of busi- 
ness. In a certain dairy in New York state they conditioned 
the air within a cow barn and demonstrated that this in- 
creased the cows’ efficiency 7 per cent. Think of what such 
an atmosphere might do for the human race! The economic 
loss each year in respiratory trouble is staggering. Colds 
alone chalk up the tidy sum of $500,000,000 each year. So, 
is it not all worth while? 

This report has endeavored to point out a few of the many 
applications of power in the commercial and industrial air 
conditioning field. These loads are for the most part small, 
but in the aggregate they rapidly develop into quite large 
blocks of power, and because of their small individual size 
they make a diversified load very acceptable to us. The trend 
of affairs seems to indicate that, for the time being, we 
look more carefully for the multiple number of small 
our load increases. 

For the fullest possible discussion of this industrial and 
commercial air conditioning at the Sales Section meeting. 
the following, each an expert in his particular field, were 
asked to present discussions of assigned subjects as indicated 
below. These discussion are appended: 
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Air Conditioning for Comfort 
By E. S. RiLtey 


IR conditioning is a new industry. Unlike many new in- 

dustries, it does not replace anything that we have or 
are using at the present time. It is on the same plane of 
public acceptance as the automobile industry was in 1912, the 
radio in 1923 and the electric refrigerator in 1925. 

The automobile in 1912 was gaining its public acceptance, 
and little did the American people realize that it would be the 
most convenient and universal means of travel, replacing the 
old horse and buggy. Today, the American people have for 
their convenience and comfort 24,000,000 more automobiles 
than the total registration in all other countries. 

The radio was introduced to the American people in 1923, 
replacing the old phonograph, and now is found in almost 
every home. 

In 1925 the electric refrigerator was produced for the 
comfort, health and convenience of the American family, re- 
placing the old inadequate methods of refrigeration, and to- 
day it has gained public acceptance to the extent that over 
4,000,000 American homes are equipped with them. 

These three great industries gained public acceptance by 
teaching the people, through advertising, of their need for 
these modern conveniences. Therefore, to secure the public’s 
acceptance of air conditioning, it will be necessary for the 
public to understand thoroughly the fundamental need for 
such equipment. 

In studying the human body, we learn that the normal 
human being maintains a temperature of 98.6 deg. F. If the 
body temperature varies either up or down, it is an indication 
of impaired physical well-being, and even a small variation 
may result in death. 

We also know that people live in sub-zero temperatures in 
the East during the winter time and in temperatures as high 
as 122 deg. in certain areas in the West during the summer 
time, and we read in the papers that in other areas people 
are dying at temperatures of 85 deg. 

We can see from this that the heat of the body, which is 
furnished by the food we eat, is radiated away to the air 
and objects around it, and if the rate of radiation is too 
great, we insulate the body with more clothing to attain a 
comfortable body heat; but when we are in temperatures of 
100 deg. the heat of the body no longer can be liberated by 
radiation because the air and surrounding objects are warmer 
than the body; so nature, realizing this problem, saw that 
to maintain an even temperature it would be necessary to 
dissipate the heat by some other process, and arranged a flow 
of moisture through the pores to the surface skin, which we 
know as perspiration. This moisture or perspiration evapo- 
rates and, in so doing, absorbs heat, as we know any liquid 
changed to a vapor must have heat added to cause a change. 
We therefore can say that the body has a refrigerating 
system to absorb the heat from the body when in atmospheric 
temperatures near and above the body temperature of 98.6 
deg. F. 

From the following table we see that a large percentage 
of the total body heat is dissipated by evaporation of the 
perspiration from the skin: 

Atmospheric Temperatures 
70 Deg. 86 Deg. 100 Deg. 
Per Cent 


Radiation, conduction and convection..... 73.0 38 
Evaporation of moisture from skin 


62 100 
Evaporation of moisture from lungs...... 7 
Warming up inspired air q 
Warming up food ingested.............<+ 1 


ow 
CIO 


Air conditioning, where applied to enclosures for human 
occupancy, has been defined as the science of controlling the 





temperature, humidity and air motion to maintain the most 
suitable condition for the comfort, health and happiness of 
human beings. 

Air conditioning has been known for many years, dating 
back to the primitive man who first learned to warm the air 
in his cave by a bonfire, later by the fireplace, then by the 
large old drum stove, and today by the hot air furnace and 
steam radiator system in the modern buildings and homes. 

This type of air conditioning has been developed by many 
years of use under the name of “heating,” but really it is 
“winter air conditioning” as it is dealing with the comfort of 
human beings. The “winter air conditioning” has developed 
now into air conditioning for twelve months of the year, and 
a modern plant performs six functions: 


2. RERI . ois Pe5 diss: a coe asia nla wad sg bbe a Kane wee Adding heat 
SB. BRE ae ok ic calcd cel ven k a vas wen nas 3d eee 
3. Circulating..........Moving the air to even up temperature 
A... REO 6 kts oes ew ee Removing soiled particles and odors 
5, . BEI AG ORIG 6 i600 4060 8444494 ONE s thew bee eRe Removing heat 
C,. TE ys 6 ens Waa eewenendsesdcavus Removing moisture 


Each of these subjects will be discussed by men represent- 
ing the manufacturers who produce equipment to perform 
these particular functions. 

Now that we understand what air conditioning is, we must 
investigate the market. The market is divided into three 
sections: residential, commercial and industrial. 

Residences will purchase air conditioning for comfort, 
health, convenience and pride of ownership, and will be pur- 
chased by those educated to realize that this new product 
will safeguard the health and provide comfort for his family 
and himself. 

The commercial section includes a division of business 
establishments which need air conditioning to improve com- 
fort conditions in order to maintain and increase personal 
efficiency of employes, or to maintain and increase business 
for a profit, such as private offices, professional men and 
business executives, directors’ rooms, restaurants, hospitals, 
theatres and barber shops. 

The industrial group includes manufacturers who need air 
conditioning in order to control certain manufacturing proc- 
esses, such as candy dipping rooms, cigar manufacturing, 
bakeries and photographic developing rooms. 

The foregoing is a brief outline on the subject of air con- 
ditioning, but I believe it gives a picture of the need, the 
ready market and the fact that it replaces nothing. There- 
fore, to put this giant industry in full motion, it must have 
the entire support of all manufacturers and distributors of 
air conditioning equipment. 


Air Heating* 
By C. W. LaruE 


> heating is the best known of the many phases em- 
braced in the subject of air conditioning. The heating 
of air by electricity is somewhat new, but many changes and 
improvements have been made which we hope will cause 
electricity to play a major part in the scope of this new 
development. 

Major electric air heating is probably one of the greatest 
load builders known to the industry, but due to an over- 
selling of the idea by those salespeople unschooled in the 
fundamentals, and in many districts due to inefficient and 
otherwise unsatisfactory apparatus being used, together with 
the central station fear of high demand and low load factor. 
development of this class of load has lagged. Even if all 
these indictments were true, electric heating still should be 
uppermost in the minds of the utilities’ executives, owing to 
the enormous potential possibilities for the sale of kilowatt- 
hours. In every part of our country there are countless 
applications, even at the higher rates, where electricity can 
be used more economically than any other method. 

The recent development of thermostatically-controlled heat- 
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ers maintaining an accuracy of one degree or better with a 
wide range of adjustment, offers many new sales possibilities, 
both for the prevention of freezing during the cold season 
and for the maintenance of extremely high temperatures for 
certain special conditions. Drying rooms, water company 
chlorination rooms where constant temperatures must be 
maintained, organ lofts, instrument rooms and hot houses 
all are prospects for automatic electric heat. 

The use of these automatic heaters has had a great effect 
on the reduction of ordinary electrical bills. In many cases, 
savings in current consumption ranging from 25 to 50 per 
cent have been recorded, as compared with non-automatic 
heaters. This is caused by the fact that the body does not 
respond very quickly to increased temperatures, and where 
non-automatic heaters are used for space heating the tem- 
peratures invariably will creep much higher than is required 
before the urge is felt to turn the heaters off. Recent tests 
conducted in Oregon showed that, with the same outside tem- 
perature, it required 80 per cent more current to maintain a 
room at 75 deg. F. than it did to maintain 70 deg. This, of 
course, is due to the fact that the greater the difference be- 
tween inside and outside temperatures, the greater the radia- 
tion loss and naturally the more heat which will be required 
to compensate for the loss. The advent of the automatic air 
heater is a new deal for major air heating, and offers many 
new opportunities for their use. 


Comfort Cooling and Air Conditioning 
With Ice* 
By A. G. Riwpe.i 


T IS not my purpose, in the brief time alloted me, to enter 

into a technical discussion of the use of ice in comfort 
cooling and air conditioning. Nor is it my purpose to discuss 
the history of the great development in this field, because, 
in a general way, we are familiar with the essential facts. 

The opinion has been expressed by many who are close to 
the refrigeration and heating industry that the Northwest 
does not offer a fruitful field for the growth or popularity 
of comfort cooling or air conditioning. The reason advanced 
for this opinion was that the seasons, particularly summer, 
were too short and too irregular. I take the opposite view. 
Looking at the matter from the standpoint of my own in- 
dustry, the fact that the seasons are somewhat irregular is 
all the more reason for expecting a wider adoption of ice as 
the cooling medium in this territory. There are two logical 
reasons for this contention. First, ice is inexpensive. Second, 
ice service is flexible, i.e., its delivery to the customer can be 
regulated quickly by the demands. Third, the initial cost of 
installation is small. 

The history of every specialty in the markets of the world 
shows, with scarcely an exception, that those specialties had 
to be sold. People do not buy anything, in a broad sense, 
except food and clothes. Air conditioning and comfort cool- 
ing will be no exception to this general rule. Therefore, if 
we in the Northwest sell the idea, building our sales argu- 
ments around something more substantial than a new toy, 
additional social prestige and similar non-essentials, we shall 
succeed in spite of the weather. Sales appeals can be based 
upon considerations of health, comfort, prolonged life, beauty 
of furnishings and the like. 

I am frank to admit that the record of progress made by 
the ice industry in this new field is not very imposing. There 
are reasons for this which we won’t go into, but I do want 
to point out that the year 1932 showed an increase of about 
400 per cent over 1931 in the use of ice as a cooling or con- 
ditioning medium. The number of permanent installations 
of which we have a definite record was 78. To give an idea 
of the general adaptability of ice, I will point out that these 
permanent installations fall into the following classifications: 
12 offices, 4 specialty shops, 16 restaurants, 25 theatres, 1 
auditorium, 4 funeral homes, 5 residences and 12 miscellaneous. 
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In the railroad field, good progress has been made. 
though the possibilities there are not as great as in the resi- 
dence or commercial field, nevertheless they are worthy of 


serious consideration. During the past year the following 
railroads had ice comfort cooling installations permanently 
made on their cars: Pennsylvania, Wabash, New ‘York Cen- 
tral, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Rock Island, New Haven 
and Boston & Maine. At the same time there were some 
200 portable pre-coolers used for preparing Pullman cars for 
occupancy on the hot days. It is significant that these pre- 
coolers are being used on cars that have competitive types 
of equipment, because it has been found that with ice the 
cars can be pulled down to a desired temperature quicker and 
with less expense than with the machines. 

The method used in Pullman installations is to build a 
bunker and water tank in one end of the car and to have 
the necessary motors and fans to circulate the water and air. 
In equipping a car that is already built, the cost is about 
$3,450 per car and the space occupied by the unit is one seat, 
or the space required by two passengers. The unit uses about 
550 lb. of ice an hour and maintains an inside temperature 
of 78 deg. with all windows closed when the outside tempera- 
ture is 90 deg. with the car traveling. The cost of equipping 
a new car is about $2,250. 

In the residence and office field, as well as in small shops, 
beauty parlors, cafes, etc., faster progress is being made. 
For many of these places, the portable ice unit is ideal since 
it need be used only when required. Last year about 300 of 
these portables were sold. They vary in price from $50 to 
$250 and melt from 50 to 1,000 lb. of ice a day. Each is 
equipped with an electric motor. There will be thousands of 
these units in use in the near future. Already there is a 
large demand for the portables to be used in sick rooms and 
in hospitals. 

The power companies have been cooperating with the ice 
industry in several localities, with a view to assisting in the 
development of the field now being exploited. The Detroit 
Edison Co. installed in its Farmer Street office an installation 
to cool 57,000 cu. ft. of space occupied nine hours daily. Ice 
consumption for July was 119.2 tons and the average out- 
side temperature was 72.8 deg. During August, with an 
average temperature of 73 deg., 116.2 tons were melted. The 
most ice consumed in any one day was five tons. The system 
cost $6,100 to install. This same company is also carrying 
on an experiment with a complete ice installation in the home 
of one of its superintendents. Also, it is doing a considerable 
amount of experimentation with portables. The cooperation 
being given the ice industry in connection with the experi- 
ments at the research residence at the University of Illinois 
is worthy of much commendation. I will not discuss this 
work in detail, but I commend it to your careful study. In 
New England, New England Power Co. is giving splendid 
cooperation. I am happy to say that here in my own com- 
munity we always have received the ready cooperation of 
our local companies, and I am confident that the results will 
be mutually beneficial. 


Air Conditioning* 
By S. J. Austin 


HIS paper is not a technical treatise on air condition- 

ing, which no doubt would be interesting to you, but 
there is something more important to you than the general 
engineering features; that is, what does air conditioning 
mean to your business as an outlet for power service? Air 
conditioning has greater possibilities for power consumption 
than any other application of power since the days of electri- 
fication of steam power plants. 

You undoubtedly are casually receptive to the subject of 
this paper, but if only a casual admission is made of the 
possibility that there might be some business in this field 
then this paper has not served its purpose. It is necessary 
that you be awakened to a serious and live realization of 
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the volume of business that can be had, to bring about 
an earnest desire to work with manufacturers to foster air 
conditioning in the Northwest. 

It makes no particular difference to manufacturers how 
much power service you sell, but it makes a lot of difference 


to you how much machinery we sell. We cannot sell the 
smallest plant without creating business for you. Your 
biggest job is not to sell power, but to see that the machinery 
is sold that must have your power service to operate. Our 
problem is your problem; you must work for us all the time 
and take your pay in increased power service. 

In an attempt to excite some serious interest, the follow- 
ing list of air conditioning jobs in Washington, D.C., is re- 
cited with their horse-power connected. These jobs are: 
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While it must be admitted that climatic conditions are 
not as favorable to the use of air conditioning equipment here 
as in other parts of the country, there is a big potential 
field both for industry and comfort. 

Some of the uses of air conditioning already have been 
given, but the following list demonstrates the versatility of 
the application of this kind of equipment. Air conditioning 
in various parts of the country has been installed for the 
following businesses engaged in manufacturing the articles 
and products indicated: meat packing plants, bakeries, gen- 
eral food storage, candy manufacturing, fur storage, printing 
plants, tobacco curing, glue factories, piston ring manufac- 
turing, rayon, rifles, salt, sand paper, sugar, silk, skins and 
hides, weaving rooms, watches, cocoa, automobiles, glass, 
air blast furnaces, munition factories, chewing gum, restau- 
rants, beauty parlors, barber shops, offices, auditoriums, hos- 
pitals and theaters. 

You cannot make any money by selling service for the 
equipment we manufacture until we have sold it, and selling 
it is not only our problem, but it is yours, too; you must help 
us so we may help you. The more air conditioning equipment 
we sell, the more power service will be required. Air condi- 
tioning means money in your pockets as well as ours. Let 
us work together for this big outlet of our services. 


Air Cleaning* 
By R. E. Cuase 


IR FILTRATION is an essential part of air conditioning. 

It would be silly to condition dirty air. It would be like 
putting evening clothes on a tramp before giving him a 
bath and shave; before dolling up a stray air current in 
fancy temperature and humidity and sending him into polite 
society, you give him a scrubbing. You don’t know where he’s 
been or what he’s got on him. 

The housewife puts a doormat on the front porch because 
she has found that it is cheaper and easier to keep dirt out 
of the house than to remove it after it gets in. An air filter 
is a doormat where dirty air currents wipe their feet before 
coming in to play on white walls and linen. 

There are many kinds of air filters. Some filters strain 
the air through cloth or paper. Some use pads filled with 
wire, glass wool or some fibrous material. Some cause the 
finely-divided air currents to turn in and out through laby- 
rinthine passages, and the centrifugal force generated at these 
sharp turns throw the dust particles out against sticky sur- 
faces coated with oils. The most modern large 
filters are of the automatic type, which keep themselves 
clean and maintain uniform resistance to the air flow. 

In common terminology, an air filter does not use water 
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for cleaning the air. Such a machine is called an air washer, 
as distinguished from an air filter. 

The smallest air filters I have seen in this territory are 
the wads of cotton which the workers in an arsenic smelter 
stuff in their nostrils. The smallest air filters we sell are 
about the size of an alarm clock and are used for cleaning 
the air supply of small air compressors, thus preventing 
abrasive dust from mixing with the lubricating oil on the 
surfaces of pistons and cylinders and causing excessive wear 
and also the gumming of valves. 

Off-hand, I think the largest air filters in this territory 
are in a department store in Seattle handling 290,000 cu.ft. 
per minute. This job was designed for water sprays for con- 
ditioning and filters for cleaning, but before the job went 
in, the store owners looked over the plans and conceived the 
bright idea of eliminating the filters and letting the sprays 
double up on both conditioning and cleaning. After a few 
months trial, however, they found out what we already 
knew and had been trying to tell them. You can’t clean air 
with a spray of water. Dust, particularly modern city dust, 
is coated with an oil film which comes from the tarry products 
of incompletely-burned fuel, whether wood, coal or oil, and 
also from automobile exhaust gases. These oil-coated dust 
particles will pass right through a water spray without get- 
ting wet. Each particle has a duck’s back. 

Anyway, the store owners soon found that they were pump- 
ing a lot of expensive water through their sprayers when they 
did not need either cooling or humidification, and the air was 
still dirty, to the detriment of goods and decorations. So 
the filters finally were installed in accordance with the 
original plan and everything is okeh. 

Air filters consume electric power, which is probably good 
news to this audience. In other words, air filters offer an 
obstruction to the free flow of ventilating air and power must 
be used to shove it over. The average resistance of air 
filters is about 0.35 in. w.g. This is probably about 1/5 of 
the total resistance of the average ventilating system. This 
total resistance includes that of the ducts or air passages, 
the heating coils, the conditioning system and the air filters. 
Before you get through with it, you have employed consid- 
erable power. 

In this connection I can cite a different example of how 
air filters lend to the use of power. I know a farmer with 
an asthmatic daughter. This farmer had electricity brought 
into his house so he could install an air filter in the window 
of his daughter’s bedroom, and while he was about it he 
put in electric lights, an electric pump and an electric water 
heater. It is even reported that he bought his wife an electric 
washing machine. The filter started something. 

Speaking of asthma, we sell a number of filters through 
the doctors for their hay fever and asthma patients. At 
the present time we get only the tough cases. After the 
doctor has exhausted all his serums and treatments, if the 
patient is still alive and has money left, the doctor will 
prescribe an air filter. We hope for the day when an enlight- 
ened public will try the filters first. 

We also hope for the day when chambers of commerce, Ro- 
tarians and realtors will realize the advantage of having 
filtered air in hotels, apartments, hospitals and office build- 
ings, so our hay fever population can stay at home and spend 
its money here instead of carrying it off to some distant re- 
sort. It is reported that Macy’s department store in New 
York had to take the benches out of its bargain basement 
during the hay fever season because customers were being 
crowded out of the store. It doesn’t take hay feverites very 
long to discover buildings with filtered air. 

A few examples of buildings with filtered air in the 
Northwest are the new postoffices in Portland and Seattle, 
the Sears-Roebuck stores in Portland and Spokane, the art 
museums in Portland and Seattle, the Bank of California 
buildings in Tacoma and Seattle, the Dexter-Horton Bank, the 
Exchange Building in Seattle, all the new buildings at the 
University of Washington and high schools in Chehalis and 
Seattle. We-.got air filters in and paid for in St. Mark’s 
Cathedral in Seattle just before they ran out of money. There 
also are the Marine Hospital and Harborview Hospial, both 
in Seattle. I would like to take an hour to discuss the 


Harborview’s ultra-modern heating, ventilating and condition- 
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ing system, in order to explain how the same system should 
be applied to apartment houses, hotels, office buildings, and 
others, and to show the big savings in fuel and redecorating 
expense, and also to show how much more electric power 
would be used. We have a great many other ventilating 
jobs, all the way down to residences. Every warm air fur- 
nace should have a fan and a filter for the sake of health, 
economy, comfort and the electric power industry. 


We now come to industrial applications. Electrical ma- 
chinery must be kept clean to prevent burn-outs, short-cir- 
cuits, over-heating and excessive wear. We have sold air 
filters for protecting the generators and motors of the North- 
western Electric, Pacific Power and Light, The Washington 
Water Power, Phoenix Utility, Mountain States Power, and 
Puget Sound Power and Light companies. But we’ve only 
started. I’ve a lot of prospective customers for more air 
filters right here in this audience and I can’t resist sticking 
in the remark that before you go out to sell air conditioning 
to the general public, you should be sure that you are setting 
them a good example. 


The telephone company uses a lot of air filters, partic- 
ularly in the new automatic exchanges where a little dust 
can cause a lot of trouble among the innumerable switches 
and contacts. 


Intelligent owners of diesel engines and all kinds of in- 
ternal combustion engines use air filters to prevent abrasive 
dust entering with the combustion air and causing damage 
to pistons, cylinders, valves and bearings. Chemical analysis 
of so-called carbon deposits shows that they are principally 
silica and lime from road dust. When automobiles are built 
for long life they will have efficient air filters in the intake. 

Pulp and paper mills at Port Townsend, Port Angeles, 
Shelton, Hoquiam, Everett and Camas use air filters on their 
pulp dryers and paper machine ventilating systems to pre- 
vent specks and spots appearing on the finished product. 

The Fleischmann Yeast Co., at Sumner, filters the air that 
bubbles through the yeast generating tanks. This prevents 
wild yeast spores like the proverbial travelling salesman 
from breaking into and wrecking the home life of the ex- 
clusive pedigreed and domesticated yeast families. 

Filters also are needed for the coolers of breweries, for the 
difference between real beer and home brew depends upon 
the chaperonage by air filters of the sex life of the little 
beer bugs. 

Then there is the long list of dust-producing industries 
that require air filters and dust collectors of one kind or 
another to protect themselves from their own corruption 
and also to make it possible for them to live among respec- 
table neighbors. Such dusty industries are smelters, ore 
and rock-crushing plants, cement mills, flour mills, feed 
mills, fertilizer factories, lime and gypsum plants, sawmills 
and all kinds of woodworking plants, furniture factories, 
mattress works, linen mills and all kinds of grinding, sand- 
blasting, polishing and buffing operations, shoe repair shops, 
manufacturing jewellers and all kinds of chemical plants. 


Some of these industries actually use air currents for 
transporting materials and products around plants, and 
when they reach destination the air has to be filtered clean 
again. 


I have a small model of a dust precipitator called a Turbo- 
clone. This is not an air filter. It is a rotary cyclone or 
dust-collecting fan for very dusty industrial air. I also 
have a rather obsolete model of what is called an Airgard 
air filter which I use for lending around among the doctors 
as a hay-fever demonstrator. This is an example of the 
type of air filter which uses a dry cellulose medium. The 
Airgard is supposed to sit on the window sill and supply 
clean pollen-free air to a bedroom or office. It has its own 
little motor and blower. 


I wish particularly to congratulate Mr. Bender for the ex- 
cellent work he is doing in bringing air conditioning, the 
electrical industry and the general public together. This 
is just the kind of constructive effort that is needed these 
days to bring results. 


June 1, 1933 
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Humidity* 
By E. S. TurRNER 


UMIDITY is one of the most interesting of the major 

factors of air conditioning. Humidity is moisture in the 
air. The necessity of accurate humidity control is of great 
importance both commercially and industrially, as pointed 
out by Mr. Bender in his introductory paper. 

We have in nature all of the elements of humidity con- 
trol: humidification or the addition of moisture to the air 
and dehumidification or the extraction of moisture from 
the air. Moisture rapidly evaporates from a wet street, due 
to the action of the sun and air motion. The sun provides 
the necessary heat to vaporize the moisture and the air 
motion keeps bringing dry air in contact with the moisture. 
This is humidification. 

The capacity of air to carry or absorb moisture depends 
upon the temperature of the air; the higher the temperature 
the more moisture the air will absorb and the lower the tem- 
perature the less moisture the air will carry. As air con- 
taining moisture is cooled, it reaches a point of saturation, 
or 100 per cent relative humidity. This is known as the 
dew point. Further cooling will result in the condensation 
of moisture and the elimination of this moisture from the 
air. We are familiar with dew on the grass in the morning. 
This is caused by the night air being chilled below the dew 
point and, as a result, moisture condenses and is deposited 
on the ground. 

In air conditioning, our problem is to control the 
tion of humidification and dehumidification so as to maintain 
definite predetermined humidity conditions in the space to 
be conditioned. There are several methods of accomplishing 
this result, but for the larger commercial and industrial 
installations the air washer is probably the most widely used. 
The air washer consists of a bank, or banks, of sprays 
through which the air is passed. 


ac- 


To humidify with an air washer, heat is applied either to 
the spray water or to the incoming air, this heat being suf- 
ficient to vaporize a portion of the spray water. The 
degree of humidification depends on the amount of heat 
supplied and can be regulated automatically by means of 
instruments located in the space to be conditioned. 

To dehumidify, air must be cooled below the dew point 
or point of saturation. To accomplish this result with a 
washer, cold water must be supplied to the sprays. This 
water, if in sufficient quantity and of low enough temper- 
ature, will condense moisture from the air. The moisture 
mixes with the spray water and is carried off with it. Re- 
frigeration of the mechanical type is most commonly used 
either in connection with water or brine, depending upon the 
degree of temperature and humidity to be maintained. Well 
water, when available in sufficient quantities and at low 
enough temperatures, often is used for dehumidification in 
connection with air conditioning systems. 


In Portland, we have examples of the air-washer type of 
humidity control of various types. The Broadway and 
Paramount theaters, as well as the new Meier & Frank 
beauty salon, are equipped with mechanical refrigeration 
and air washers. The United Artists Theater is equipped 
with a washer and a large capacity well producing 52-deg. 
water. The new Meier & Frank auditorium is equipped with 
a recirculating type air washer which provides evaporative 
cooling and humidification without provision for dehumidi- 
fication. 

In addition to the problem of controlling humidity in air 
conditioning systems, we have the allied problems of dry- 
ing and vapor absorption. By drying we mean the removal 
of moisture from the product being manufactured or pro- 
cessed. We have in the Northwest many such industries; 
prunes and other fruits, hops and lumber. Drying, of 
course, requires the application of heat to raise the mois- 
ture-carrying capacity of the air coming in contact with the 
product to be dried. In drying, it usually is necessary to 
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control the humidity so as not to dry too rapidly and “case 


harden” the product. This is done by recirculating a portion 
of the moist air and mixing it with the dry air so as to 
obtain the desired humidity. 

The problem of vapor absorption is encountered in paper 
mills, canneries and similar industries. Large amounts of 
moisture are liberated in the manufacturing process. This 
moisture, if not removed, causes condensation and conse- 
quent deterioration of the walls and roof of the building; 
allows reabsorption of moisture by the finished product; 
causes contamination of the product by dirt carried by con- 
densation dripping from the roof and, in many cases, causes 
fog which interferes with the supervision of the process. 

In handling problems of vapor absorption, it is customary 
to exhaust air from a point close to the source of vapor, 
in this way removing it before it has an opportunity to 
spread through the room. Heat usually is added to main- 
tain the air in the room well above the dew point, so that 
condensation will not occur. 

Humidity is a broad subject and its control, particularly 
in commercial and industrial applications, is more or less 
complicated. When you have a problem of this nature, it 
is suggested that you call in a representative of one of the 
nationally-known air conditioning companies. Competent 
engineers are available to solve your problems. 


Air Motion* 
By Harry A. Brop 


A® conditioning cannot be accomplished except through 
the agency of moving air. Air acts as a conveyor of 
heat or cold from the apparatus where it is produced to the 
point of usage. Even the smallest unit conditioner for air 
conditioning in a single room must have a fan for provid- 
ing circulation. A fan is one of the principal items of the 
air conditioning system. Many good jobs are put on the 
rocks by faulty application of the fan. Therefore, it is op- 
portune to consider the two main types of fans, and where 
they should be used. 

The centrifugal, or housed, fan covers that family of fans 
known on the market as “Multivane,” “Steel Plate” or “Si- 
lentvane.” This type should be used where there is resis- 
tance, such as air cleaning equipment, duct systems, air 
washers, heating coils, cooling coils, etc. This family of 
fans has a characteristic that is important. The power falls 
off as the resistance is increased for any given speed. 

The second important type of fan is the propeller or disk 
fan. Desk fans used in the office, wall fans seen commonly 
in restaurants, belong to this general classification. They 
should be used only where there is little or no duck work. It 
can be said that the housed fan is generally the more accept- 
able on account of noise. The horsepower of these fans in- 
creases as the resistance is increased. 

Since you are liable to have some experience with fans, 
it would be well to mention some of the fundamental laws. 
The volume of air moved varies directly as the speed, and 
the power varies as the cube of the speed. Therefore, if 
any of you were attempting to increase the capacity of the 
fan in your own home by doubling the speed, you must be 
prepared to provide eight times the power. Be careful 
when making changes in speeds. 

It is generally accepted that 30 cu. ft. of air per person 
is the proper amount for ventilating schools, theaters, 
churches, etc. This has been found sufficient to carry in 
the necessary heat for heating the building, and also the 
necessary refrigeration, if it is a cooling system. There- 
fore, a thousand-seat theater would require 30,000 cu. ft. 
of air per minute. This would require about a 10-hp. mo- 
tor for the supply fan and about a 5 hp. motor for the ex- 
haust fan. So ventilation can be expressed readily in terms 
of power. 

Having determined the volume, the next important con- 
sideration is the velocity in the ducts. We generally use 
about 1,000 ft. per min. for the ordinary fan job, and the 
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reason that we do not use higher velocities is because of 
the possibility of trouble from noise. If we use twice the 
velocity the resistance would have just four times the 
pressure, due to the fact that the resistance varies as the 
square of the velocity. This higher pressure would require a 
much higher speed of the fan, which would result in noise. 

Noise is the big problem of the air engineer. Considerable 
work has been done in the acoustical treatment of ducts, 
and sound traps are made by providing felt baffles which 
work on the principle that sound travels on a straight line. 
If baffles are placed in the air stream, the noise will be ab- 
sorbed by the felt. The air passing through is relieved 
of its cargo of noise. As air conditioning equipment in- 
volves air motion and fan equipment, my parting word is, 
beware of noise. 


Commercial and Industrial 
. - * 
Lighting 
_— report has been prepared with the object in view 
of giving to the electrical contractor information that 
will enable him to show the business man how to save 
dollars in the wiring installation by spending more money. 
This can be accomplished through sound design practice in- 
stead of the present haphazard installation practice and 
recognition of the fact that the cheapest installation is not 
one completed at the lowest original cost. Coupled with this 
must be a sound knowledge of the value of light in all its 
ramifications to modern business. 
Any electrical contractor who is willing to devote his spare 
moments to the study of illumination design and lighting 


sales arguments will certainly be repaid for these efforts 
through increased profits in the future. 


VALUE OF LIGHTING BUSINESS TO ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTOR 


The lighting customer is the very foundation upon which 
the electrical contracting business is built. Seidom do other 
types of electrical installations arise in sufficient quantity to 
sustain the contractor’s organization, nor are other types 
susceptible to organized campaigns, modernization or reha- 
bilitation. 

By virtue of this situation, the electrical contractor is in 
a strategic position to sell, at a profit to himself, a com- 
plete wiring and lighting system that will mean customer 
satisfaction. 

In brief, were it not for the lighting customers there 
would be no electrical contracting business. 

Lighting business could mean a great deal to the electrical 
contractor if he would put forth some effort in studying il- 
lumination designing and the value of light to merchandising. 

Such knowledge would bring about a closer contact with 
the business and professional men, through which he could 
sell service of merit, as these men do not have the time to 
concern themselves with what constitutes good lighting for 
their business and, therefore, must depend upon the electrical 
contractor to supply them the information. These associations 
in contacting and selling the story of good lighting also 
should mean a great deal toward rounding out his life and 
bringing about an appreciation of his standing in the com- 
munity. 

Good lighting can be sold every day in the year and pro- 
vides an enormous field in which to work. It is sold for 
RESULTS—which reduces competition to a minimum—not 
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for a PRICE. To obtain results, equipment sold must be 
the best; standard quality and standard prices must be main- 
tained at all times. 


RESULTS OF A POOR LIGHTING JOB 


Little or no profit for the electrical contractor. 

Complete wiring system from service switch on too small 
no provision for future expansion. 

Insufficient number of circuits. 

Circuit wires too small—loss of voltage and power. 

Lamps operating inefficiently—under voltage. 

Distribution of light poor because of wide spacing be- 
tween fixtures. 

Intensity of illumination not what it should be—annoying 
shadows. 

Customer paid for something he did not get, which means: 
Loss of customer good will, 
Loss of return business, and 
Loss of prestige and confidence. 


RESULTS OF A GOOD LIGHTING JOB 


Reasonable profit for the electrical contractor. 

Wiring system adequate—provides for future expansion. 

Ample number of circuits. 

No voltage or power loss. 

Illumination correct—proper intensity—even distribution— 
no shadows. 

Customer satisfied—business good—clerks 
returned goods—customers complimentary. 

Good will toward electrical contractor maintained—prestige 
unquestioned—future business assured. 

A real advertisement for the community. 


cheerful—less 


CHOICE OF LIGHTING SYSTEM 

In selecting a lighting system for any type of store, it must 
be kept in mind constantly that the problem is not merely 
the illumination of a building, which may be accomplished in 
many ways, but that the primary purpose of a store’s light- 
ing system is to secure maximum turn-over, sales volume 
and profit, at the highest efficiency and least cost of ope- 
ration. 

It must be realized that the use of artificial lighting in 
the commercial field has undergone radical changes, improve- 
ments and diversity of application during the past ten years. 
What may have been considered efficient and effective light- 
ing a few years ago would prove totally inadequate today. 
Furthermore, both merchants and customers have become pro- 
gressively more light conscious due to experience with in- 
creased intensities and more prolific use of artificial illumina- 
tion. It is, therefore, quite important to maintain such 
adjustments in lighting methods as will conform with these 
constantly changing conditions and standards. 

Illumination for merchandising purposes comprises other 
factors of equal importance with intensity, such as distri- 
bution, diffusion, color, reflection, projection, absorption, 
shadow and silhouette effects. 

The choice of lighting for any department or line of 
merchandise should take into consideration the character- 
istics which tend to emphasize the value, texture, construc- 
tion, color and novelty of the merchandise offered and, to a 
certain degree, sales psychology; also what may be referred 
to as lighting for quality selection, as distinguished from 
lighting which emphasizes the utilitarian and artistic char- 
acteristics of merchandise. Naturally, merchandise used or 
worn under artificial illumination should be selected under 
similar lighting conditions, while merchandise for street or 
daylight wear, where color values are of importance, should 
be selected under natural or daylight illumination. 

A reasonable working knowledge of the three types of 
lighting systems and the advantages of each type will pay 
dividends. These are classified as: 


Direct lighting system, 

Semi-direct lighting system, and 

Totally-indirect lighting system. 

The underlying principle of all lighting fixtures is to 
control the light emitted by the incandescent lamp. With the 
modern efficient lamps, the light source must be concealed 
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and controlled to protect the eyes from harmful glare and 
to direct the light to the working area. 

The direct lighting system employs fixtures which send the 
preponderance of light, over fifty per cent, direct to the 
counters, display tables, desks, etc. It is usually character- 
ized by intense highlights and dense shadows with consid- 
erable direct and reflected glare. It is most suitable for those 
locations where activities are mostly physical, as distin- 
guished from mental, and particularly where the users are 
moving about most of the time. Examples: stores, corridors, 
storage spaces, large manufacturing processes, sports and 
so on. Both open reflectors and enclosed glassware come 
under this heading. 

Totally-indirect lighting utilizes the ceiling and upper side 
walls for reflection, redirection and diffusion of the light given 
off by the lamp in the fixture. It is characterized by its 
softness, freedom from glare and dense shadows. It is 
the most comfortable lighting for the eyes that has ever 
been developed and therefore most appropriate where eye 
work is predominate. Examples: offices, libraries, banks, 
schools, drafting rooms, bookkeeping offices, music studios, 
and so on. Because of the freedom from annoying glare it is 
used almost exclusively in modern churches and theaters. 
Because of the apparent dignity that indirect lighting lends 
to an interior, it is proving exceedingly popular in many types 
of stores, such as beauty shops, cosmetic or perfume shops, 
confectioneries, haberdasheries, ladies ready-to-wear and other 
specialty shops, restaurants, financial institutions, and, par- 
ticularly, department stores. 

Semi-indirect lighting is a more or less nondescript classi- 
fication covering all the possible variations between totally- 
direct lighting and totally-indirect lighting. Obviously, any 
conclusion as to its usefulness in a given case must depend 
upon some knowledge as to how near a proposed installation 
will come to either possible extreme. If equipment is suf- 
ficiently indirect so as to eliminate the possibility of re- 
flected glare from desk work, then it is likely that more 
efficient lighting could be obtained from equipment designed 
for totally-indirect distribution. On the other hand, if light- 
ing is used that is only a few notches removed from direct 
lighting, is is likely that the loss of light due to the greater 
absorption of dense glass will more than offset any advan- 
tages from the negligible reduction in glare. 

In conjunction with the three systems of general illumina- 
tion, there is often a need for localized lighting, decorative 
lighting and display lighting. Localized lighting includes such 
illumination as is required to supplement the general lighting 
system in such portions of the premises used to emphasize 
special features of the building or merchandise, work rooms 
and utility departments. Decorative lighting includes such 
special lighting as may be required for purely decorative or 
architectural purposes, with proper consideration as to type, 
color and intensity. Display lighting embraces such additional 
lighting as may be required for emphasizing the display of 
merchandise, which would include floor cases, display cases, 
wall cases, show windows, etc. 

The efficiency of the direct lighting unit in terms of illumi- 
nation on the counters, display tables, desks, etc., generally is 
greater than that of either the semi- or totally-indirect fix- 
tures when using a given sized lamp. Assuming unity for 
the direct lighting fixture, the ratio is 1.3 for the semi- 
indirect fixture and 1.5 for the totally-indirect fixture. The 
depreciation of the direct lighting fixture is not as rapid 
as it is for either the semi- or totally-indirect fixture, due 
to the fact that less light is absorbed by dust and other 
particles deposited on or in the fixtures. The depreciation of 
the open bowl semi- or totally-indirect fixture is the highest 
of any of the lighting fixtures for a given period of time. 

However, the actual efficiency of the fixture should not 
be the sole determining factor in choosing a lighting system. 
Glare, both direct and reflected, is an evil that must be over- 
come in office lighting, and for this reason the totally- 
indirect system is preferred as the deleterious effects of glare 
are more costly than the difference in lighting costs between 
the direct and indirect systems. 


The lighted appearance of the room must be considered in 
selecting lighting systems. The industrial plant, where lighted 
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appearance is not important, but where efficiency and plenty 
of good light on the work benches is needed, is most eco- 
nomically lighted with metal or opaque reflectors. 

The small store, where lighted appearance and efficiency 
are essential, is best adapted to the direct lighting system 
using enclosing glassware, so that the preponderance of light 
is directed to the wall cases, counters and table displays. 
Care must be exercised in spacing the outlets or a spotty 
lighting job will result. Do not mount the lighting fixtures 
too low, for by so doing their very purpose is defeated—dis- 
tributing and directing light. A minimum of 10 ft. shouid 
be maintained for most stores, and where ceiling heights of 
16 ft. are encountered, a 13-ft. mounting height should be 
used. If you are afforded the opportunity, recommend light 
colors for the finish of the ceiling, walls, cases and counters, 
for it will mean a lighter store, day or night. Recommend a 
cleaning interval of once every month. 

The illumination required in various stores is summarized 
on the basis of intensity values of 10 to 15 foot candles as 
high, 6 to 10 foot candles as medium and 3 to 6 foot candles 
as low. These values, however, are arbitrary and subject to 
such adjustment as may be necessary to bring them within 
practical requirements. 

Lines of merchandise, including hosiery, leather goods, 
gloves, laces and trimmings, toilet goods, notions, men’s fur- 
nishings, novelty jewelry, handkerchiefs, stationery, etc., are 
for the most part carried in floor cases and on tables or 
counters and share in the relatively high intensity of the 
general lighting. However, these lines depend largely upon 
local reflector case lighting, which should be employed gen- 
erally. Local artificial or daylight facilities also should be 
provided where required. 

Diamonds and jewelry should have relatively high intensity 
of general lighting, with reflector case lighting as required. 
Novelty jewelry on open display can be emphasized further 
by appropriate local lighting. Piece goods, including silks, 
velvets and woolens, require relatively high intensity, due to 
the high absorption factor of the darker shades, and the 
sales value is dependent largely upon the general lighting 
system, supplemented by local daylight or color-matching 
facilities. 

Domestics, prints and other cotton textiles should have 
lighting of medium intensity of the same character, also 
color-matching facilities. 

Corsets, silk and rayon underwear and lingerie require 
medium lighting, with localized display case lighting. 

White goods, blankets and bedding require lighting of fairly 
good intensity and all display cases for fancy lines should 
have localized reflector illumination. 

Women’s and children’s shoes should have general lighting 
of fairly good intensity, with such reflector lighting as is 
required for display cases. 

Men’s and Boys’ clothing require medium intensity with 
such localized reflector lighting as required in display cases 
and evening and daylight try-on rooms. 

Women’s and Misses’ ready-to-wear should be provided with 
lighting of fairly high intensity over the entire sales area 
with such localized reflector lighting as required in costume 
display cases. Special evening and artificial daylight rooms 
also are essential to this department. 

Millinery requires general lighting of medium intensity, 
together with such local and decorative lighting as required. 

Curtains and draperies require general lighting of medium 
intensity, together with localized daylight or color-matching 
facilities. 

Cut glass, china and stemware lean to lighting of medium 
intensity, preferably of the indirect type, with the exception 
of merchandise displayed on shelving, which must be supple- 
mented by localized or reflector lighting. These lines may be 
emphasized further by the use of indirect, portable or table 
lamps. 

Floor coverings, such as domestic rugs and carpets, demand 
lighting of sufficient intensity and character to bring out the 
design, quality, colors and construction of the fabric and pile. 
Some purchasers prefer to select rugs and carpets under day- 
light or natural illumination, while others prefer artificial 
lighting. These lines also offer an opportunity for the use of 
localized and spot lighting, especially oriental rugs. 
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Furniture, bric-a-brac, antiques and objects d’art require 
lighting of rather low intensity and warmth, offering con- 
siderable opportunity for decorative and color lighting. 

Sporting goods require medium general lighting with such 
reflector case lighting as required; colored and spot lighting 
may be employed advantageously in special displays. 

Restaurants and tea rooms require lighting of relatively 
moderate intensity, together with decorative and local table 
lighting. 

Drug stores usually employ medium-wattage units arranged 
on close centers on studded ceilings, together with consider- 
able localized lighting, including display cases. Where there 
are fountains and lunch rooms special decorative and booth 
lighting is provided. The value of well-lighted show window 
displays is fully recognized and full advantage taken of their 
sales-producing features. 

Grocery stores and meat markets generally employ lighting 
of medium intensity and a limited amount of display lighting. 
Show windows are not, as a rule, utilized to full advantage. 
An exception may be made in this regard in some of the 
chain stores, as syndicates are recognizing the value of show 
window display and are making more extensive use of this. 

The specialty shop, which usually is more elaborately deco- 
rated than the very small store, requires a lighted appearance 
in keeping with the surroundings and it is here that the semi- 
indirect system is adaptable. It also is used frequently in 
school class rooms and office buildings. When used in schools 
and offices, extreme care must be taken in spacing the out- 
lets, selecting the fixtures and mounting them. Light ceilings 
and upper side walls are essential if the system is to operate 
with any degree of efficiency. Recommend a cleaning interval 
of once every month. 

Offices of necessity must present a lighted appearance in 
keeping with their appointments and it is here that the 
totally-indirect system is adaptable. Because of the complete 
absence of glare, freedom from shadows and strong hori- 
zontal illumination, no better system could be used for the 
office or school room. Large department stores also are using 
this system, for it gives a room an appearance of dignity, 
richness and fineness that no other lighting system can 
create. Totally-indirect lighting systems require light ceilings 
and upper side walls and should never be considered if this 
condition does not exist. Recommend a cleaning interval of 
once every month, 


THE LIGHTING FUTURE 

Lighting in its present day form is merely in its infancy, 
and its future prospects are very good. The present tendency 
of future lighting is the combined use of incandescent lamps 
and gaseous tube conductors. The illumination produced by 
this combination is equaled only by daylight. Yellow, green, 
blue and violet rays combined with the red rays of the in- 
candescent lamp make possible this daylight effect. This 
synthetic daylight can be produced very efficiently because 
the effect is produced by addition rather than subtraction 
and it is possible to produce almost any degree of daylight. 
One feature of this combination is its flexibility, as the 
intensity and quality of light produced easily can be changed 
as desired. 

At the present time the use of the sodium lamp is con- 
siderably limited, due to the fact that the light produced is 
almost completely monochromatic. Light of this character 
may at some future date be adaptable for utilitarian lighting, 
such as street lighting, and may prove to be very satisfactory 
—particularly due to its high efficiency in lumen output. 

Show case lighting is a new application for gaseous tubes. 
By combining the primary colors and using the correct re- 
flector, these can be used inside show cases. Because of the 
constant light along the full length of the case, the merchan- 
dise stands out in detail. It is such a cool light that it can 
be installed in practically every show case the customer has 
at present. 

There are considerable developments at the present time 
in connection with the use of ultraviolet sources for general 
illumination. A number of lighting fixtures have been de- 
veloped during the past year using ultraviolet lamps supple- 
mented with the regular incandescent Mazda lamps. This 
combination is usually referred to as dual-purpose lighting. 
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The main purpose of this type of lighting is to produce a 
mild ultraviolet radiation that can be used over a long period 
of time for the purpose of health maintenance. The incandes- 
cent lamps supply light for vision. 

Architectural lighting, so called because it is an integral 
part of the interior, is rapidly gaining recognition by archi- 
tects and designers because it offers possibilities hitherto 
unknown in creating lighting effects. Exposed beams, pil- 
asters, false windows, luminous ceiling boxes and so on com- 
prise the most common form of design practice at present. 

Of these things you can be assured: that in the future the 
efficiencies of the incandescent lamp will be increased, that 
other lighting sources will be developed, that the use of 
combinations and equipment for producing synthetic daylight 
will increase, and that the use of ultraviolet sources for 
general illumination and health maintenance will become 
quite common. 


MAINTENANCE—ITS VALUE TO GOOD LIGHTING 

It has been said that if all our lighting installations and 
their immediate surroundings could be cleaned and recondi- 
tioned today, then the illumination that this nation would 
receive tonight would be nearly twice the amount that it 
enjoyed last night! 

Where maintenance is poor and lighting systems depre- 
ciate, the losses due to neglect roughly may be classified as 
follows: 

1. Dirty lamps and accessories. 

2. Darkened or discolored walls and ceilings. 

3. Lamp bulbs of poor quality or low efficiency. 

4. Empty sockets and unobserved burnouts. 

5. Aged lamps past their prime of usefulness. 
6. Under-voltage burning of lamps. 
7. Improper combination of lamp and reflector. 


A continuous depreciation due to the continuing deposits 
of dust on reflectors and the continual aging of lamps is 
expected. However, this falling off in efficiency is not a 
straight-line function. Usually the greater losses occur in 
the first month or six weeks. Dust deposited upon old dust 
is not so costly as is the first thin layer. 

“How should lighting equipment be cleaned and how 
often?” The experience of past years has shown that bulbs 
and reflectors should be wiped free of dust at least once a 
month. Except in unusually dirty locations they should be 
washed at least once every sixty days. It is not a bad plan 
to alternate dry and wet cleaning. 

One plan that works quite successfully for reminding the 
individual* that it is time to wash the lighting fixtures is to 
circle the first of each month on the calendar with a red or 
blue pencil. In this circle note, “clean fixtures.” Try this the 
next time you install a new lighting system for one of your 
customers. 


WHEN AND WHERE TO SELL GOOD LIGHTING 
In the Spring— 

Floodlighting: Auto camps, garages, service stations, park- 
ing areas, roadside stands, markets, recreational centers, 
etc. 

Window and Interior Lighting: Confectionery stores, res- 
taurants, drug stores, billiard parlors, magazine stands, 
stores being remodeled, etc. 

In the Summer— 

Flood'ighting: Follow up spring activities. 

Window and Interior Lighting: Schools, libraries, reading 
rooms and other buildings not being used extensively 
during the summer months. Don’t forget the remodel 
jobs. 

In the Fall— 

Window and Interior Lighting: Dry goods stores, men’s 
shops, women’s shops, shoe stores, hardware stores, 
jewelry stores, furniture stores, bakery shops, grocery 
stores, florist shops, notion stores, radio shops, specialty 
shops, beauty parlors, barber shops and other merchants 
using and needing good lighting in their business. 

Office and Reading Lighting: Offices, schools, banks, club- 
rooms, libraries, reading rooms, hotels, courthouses, 
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jewelers, architects and other interiors where good read- 
ing vision is necessary. 

Industrial Lighting: Printers, machine shops, garage repair 
shops, sawmills, flour mills, iron foundries, cabinet mak- 
ing, furniture manufacturing, laundries, bakeries, pack- 
ing plants, canneries and wherever good lighting will be 
of benefit to employer and employee. 


In the Winter— 

Window and Interior Lighting: Keep your fall activities 
alive by follow-up calls and demonstrations. This goes for 
office and reading lighting and industrial lighting as well. 

Sell decorative lighting for Christmas. 


HOW TO SELL A GOOD JOB OF LIGHTING 


There is only one sure way to sell good lighting. Show 
your prospect, by a carefully planned demonstration, what 
good lighting will do for him: 

By attracting attention to his windows. 

By converting shoppers into buyers. 

By enabling him to display his merchandise to the best 

advantage. 

By reducing the quantity of returned goods. 

By making his establishment stand out from the rest of 

the stores in his community. 

By combining advertising and operating expenses. 

By reducing spoilage, soiled goods, delayed decisions. 

There is no rule-of-thumb method for selling lighting to 
merchants. Local conditions always dictate. The type of cus- 
tomer, kind of business and location all influence any sales 
plan. Find out what he needs, how to satisfy this need, show 
him that he needs it and you have made a sale. The architect 
working on a set of plans must see more quickly and more 
accurately than the bootblack shining shoes. The jeweler and 
grocer each has his individual problems, which is true of 
every other merchant. 

However, there are two rules that must be observed regard- 
less of the case: Bare lamps, without shades or reflectors, 
are never efficient and are actually detrimental to vision; 
and the copper capacity, outlet spacing, mounting height and 
choice of fixture are the heart of a good lighting job. 

Your experience, combined with that of your jobber’s sales- 
man, your manufacturer’s representative and your power 
company’s lighting man, will assure you and your customer a 
satisfactory installation. 


GOOD LIGHTING AND THE SMALL MERCHANT— 
WHAT IT MEANS 
For the Store— 

More rapid selection of merchandise. 

Increased observation of other articles on display. 

Enhances the value of the merchandise being sold. 

More attractive and better store displays. 

Overcomes competition by attracting trade from the poorly- 

lighted store. 

Permits middle-of-block location without loss of business. 

Every foot of floor space is utilized—no dark corners. 

Makes possible color selection and color matching. 

More inviting from outside. 

A cheerful and clean store. 

Reflects on management. 

It is, perhaps, not an extravagant statement to say that 
in the development of artificial lighting is written the story 
of the growth and importance of retail merchandising 
throughout the world. 

Primitive merchandising, dating back many centuries, was 
conducted largely in out-of-door bazaars and booths along 
the principal avenues of travel, and trading was conducted 
principally during daylight hours. At a later date came shops 
and indoor booths, requiring some means of illumination, 
obtained from oil lamps and candles, to be followed in later 
centuries by other forms of illumination, such as kerosene 
lamps and the fish-tail gas burner, to be superseded by the 
gas mantle, arc lamp and later by the carbon filament in- 
candescent lamp, culminating in the modern type of tungsten 
gas-filled lamp. 

While primitive modes of illumination probably served the 
single purpose of aiding in the display and sale of goods, 
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modern methods of store lighting serve many purposes aside 
from this function, embracing utility, ornamentation, safety 
and sanitation. Light adds to cheerfulness, comfort, beauty 
and health, as well as convenience—all of immeasurable 
importance in the economic and social life of the community— 
and in this way has been an outstanding contribution to 
modern civilization. 

Good lighting is of value to the small merchant because 
good lighting is good business. He is competing with neigh- 
borhood stores handling the same line of merchandise, with 
individual departments of large department stores and with 
the small specialty shop as well. Obviously, good lighting 
enables him to display his wares to best advantage. 

Display windows are his stage and the stage must be 
properly “set” and lighted to attract the pedestrian. Atten- 
tion thus gained reminds the passerby of something he has 
needed for a long time and he enters to buy it. Once in the 
store, he sees other things he needs, providing the interior 
is well lighted, and the 25c. sale is turned into a dollar 
purchase. Were the store interior poorly lighted, 25c. is all 
the customer would have spent. If the windows had not been 
properly lighted, “No Sale’ would have been rung up on 
the cash register. Therefore, it goes without saying that 
good lighting in the windows and good lighting in the store 
interior are inseparable. Never should one be installed with- 
out the other as they are the “primary” colors of good busi- 
ness, and when properly mixed are “secondary” to none in 
producing sales “effects.” 

By virtue of its physical size, the small store lacks the 
impressiveness and consequent prestige which mere size gives. 
The public generally knows little about this store and obvi- 
ously it is not talked about. Transients are looked to for a 
large volume of its business. Local purchases are the results 
of seeing something in the window that is needed. The loca- 
tion is such that it is easily passed by. All of these handicaps 
are overcome readily with good lighting. 

Unusual lighting will offset the size obstacle and make 
the small store impressive. Because of the unique lighting, 
people will notice the store and talk about it. The transient 
will be attracted to it for, irrespective of what may be said, 
human beings are attracted to bright lights. 

If the store is located in an old building with the usual 
high ceilings, a totally-indirect lighting system will provide 
the illusion of lowered ceilings. The semi-indirect system 
causes the low-ceilinged room to take on greater height. 
It should be remembered that these systems need a light 
ceiling to efficiently illuminate the interior. 

In the 16- to 20-ft. store, install two rows of ceiling type 
fixtures or indirect fixtures, instead of one row, and the store 
will appear much wider. Care should be exercised in spacing 
the rows of fixtures. The distance from the wall to the first 
row of fixtures should be nearer one-third the distance be- 
tween the two rows of fixtures than the usual one-half of 
the distance between rows, provided this spacing does not 
place the lighting fixtures too near the wall cases. This is a 
desirable feature from the illumination standpoint as well, as 
it prevents customers standing in their own light when 
examining counter displays. 

For the Display Window— 

Doubles attraction and sales power of the best advertising 

medium. 

Ties in with other advertising. 

Enables merchandise on display to appear at its worth. 

Brings people into the store. 

The value of show window display as an advertising me- 
dium long has been recognized by all merchants and it is 
generally conceded to be worth three to four times as much 
as any other form of publicity in the production of sales. 
It is, therefore, a matter of much concern to any store with 
show windows of ample size that illumination of proper 
character and intensity be provided. 

The correct illumination of show windows calls for very 
careful designing in the size and location of units, as well 
as the character and the type of reflectors employed. It is 
also of extreme importance, in case of corner windows or 
returns in entrances, to provide screening as required to 
mask the glare from exposed lighting sources. 
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Show windows offer an excellent opportunity for the exer- 
cise of a great deal of ingenuity in the arrangement of spe- 
cial lighting features and the employment of color and spot- 
lighting. Provision should be made for the accommodation 
of such facilities. 

The manner in which human beings are attracted to light 
is well known. Foot traffic flow has been changed from one 
side of the street to the other through the use of light in 
the windows. Herein lies the solution to increased window 
value for the small merchant. The greater the number of 
people seeing the goods on display, the better the chance of 
creating a desire to enter the store—if not to purchase, at 
least with the desire for further investigation. 


Good Lighting for the Small Office— 


Assures easy and accurate vision which makes for efficiency. 
Reduces eyestrain, headaches, fatigues and absences. 
Improves morale by creating an atmosphere of cheerfulness. 
Creates good impression on customer. 

Cheaper rent quarters made livable by good lighting. 

The four fundamentals with which we must concern our- 
selves if we are to understand the basic principles of seeing 
are: size, brightness, contrast and time. 

The size of an object is measured by the oculist in minutes 
of angle subtended, or by most of us in physical dimensions 
at a given distance. Normal vision or acuity is considered 
to be one minute, which is equivalent to a %-in. rod at a 
distance of 100 ft. While the eye evolved under seeing con- 
ditions requiring distant vision, usually of large details and 
incidentally under high intensities, it is required today to 
observe minute details accurately and quickly and often for 
long periods of time. 

By brightness is meant the light reflected from an object 
to the eye. We do not see the object; we do not see the light 
falling upon the object; we do not even see the light reflected 
from the object in any other direction than toward our eyes, 
because the eye is merely a measuring instrument to detect 
and classify the light rays which enter it. A bright beam 
directed upon a clean and perfect mirror would not even be 
discerned by us, in observing the mirror, unless we should 
be in the reflected path of that beam. Usually our problems 
involve materials with mat surfaces and general illumination, 
and the brightness is then largely a matter of footcandles 
intensity of illumination times reflection factor. It is very 
important to bear this in mind. 

In contrast, as here used, differences in color must be 
eliminated. Colors are important because of the varying 
physical and mental reactions stimulated by them, and be- 
cause of their varying reflection factors, and* therefore 
brightnesses under similar intensities of illumination—an 
example of both being found in highway signs. Colors have 
their influence on seeing and must be considered qualitatively 
in analyzing any seeing problem. But obviously it would be 
impossible to include them in a fundamental quantitative 
study because of the enormous increase in number of condi- 
tions which would have to be taken into account. So contrast 
is considered only as it involves shades of black and white. 
A jet black mark on an absolutely white paper will have 100 
per cent contrast. Dull-finished black beads on a black gown 
or similar white beads on a white gown might represent 
nearly the other extreme, the beads being seen only because 
their contour is indicated by more or less slight shadows, or 
places of varying brightness. Contrast is somewhat under 
our control through control of illumination in certain cases. 

Time is a condition in seeing which hardly needs discussion 
as an element; it has been demonstrated so often by the so- 
called “speed of vision” devices and tests that it generally 
is recognized. 

As previously noted, brightness is the one fundamental 
variables which is within our control. Given any combination 
of size, contrast and time factors, seeing will become more 
accurate and more satisfactory with increasing brightnesses. 
This will result directly from increasing intensities of illumi- 
nation, where reflection factors are fixed. Given undesirable 
conditions as regards size, contrast, or unavailable time, and 
a greater brightness will aid in overcoming the deficiency. 

Further important factors in seeing are glare, both direct 
and reflected, the lighting of surroundings, vibrations and 
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frequent changes in intensities as found in looking from place 
to place on a desk which is lighted solely or largely by a 
desk lamp. 

The benefits of improved seeing conditions in offices, 
schools and factories result in increased production. Such 
benefits are the direct results of increased speed and accuracy 
of seeing, although the ability of a tool to remain sharp 
certainly affects its productiveness and there is no reason 
why eyesight conservation should not also be helpful in the 
same manner as well as from a humanitarian standpoint. 
Even in the home, the same benefits result from the same 
causes and should be given serious consideration along with 
such matters as general comfort and appearance. 


Good Lighting for the Small Plant— 


Maintains efficiency of workers. 

Increases production. 

Improves quality of product. 

Reduces spoilage. 

Improves morale. 

Decreases labor turnover. 

Eliminates accident hazard. 

Promotes cleanliness. 

The value of good lighting for the plant is analogous to 
that for the office. Increased human efficiency resulting from 
improved seeing conditions means better quality products, 
less spoilage and an increase in the unit output per worker. 
Reduction of the accident hazard, improvement of morale and 
decreased labor turnover all can be traced directly to good 
lighting. 

The greater the demands upon the visual sense, the greater 
the need for good lighting. The machinist, auto mechanic, 
type setter, tailor and laundryman all depend upon speed of 
vision to accomplish their tasks with a minimum of effort 
and a minimum of error. 

The greatest hazard in industry today, from the lighting 
standpoint, is bare lamps. These glaring light sources, besides 
wasting light, are the direct cause for at least 15 per cent 
of all industrial accidents. If the money lost through these 
accidents could be used to purchase good lighting, the future 
economic loss of accident due to poor lighting would soon be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Good Lighting for Service Stations, Ete.— 

Eliminates competition with poorly-lighted station. 

Advertises cleanliness. 

More inviting to passing motorist—can see driveways. 

Property value increased. 

Increases business. 

If the independent service station, roadside stand, market, 
etc. are to remain in business, they must have good lighting 
as competition in this field is increasing each year. 

Here again the speed of vision plays an all-important part, 
for unless the lighting is of sufficient intensity, the motorist 
will pass by without as much as noticing the station or 
market. 

Floodlighting, properly controlled, supplemented with aux- 
iliary lighting, produces an effect that is pleasing to behold 
and yet has the desired stopping power because the object 
can be seen for some distance down the highway. 


SUMMARY 


Know illumination design and sell your prospect on the 
value of good lighting. Don’t tell him he can get along with 
fewer outlets than you know he needs. Don’t encourage poor 
wiring just to get the bid. These things reflect upon your 
integrity and always cost you money. Always remember there 
is another day coming; sell for tomorrow’s needs as well as 
today’s, for a lighted community means more business for 
the individual than isolated displays here and there sur- 
rounded by general darkness. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For those caring to delve further into the field of illumi- 
nation design the following sources are recommended as the 
most practical: 

Illuminating Engineering Society, “Transactions.’ 

Illuminating Engineering Society, “Lighting Data Sheets.” 

These are actual solutions of lighting problems. 
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Lamp Manufacturers’ “Lighting Publications.” 

Lamp Manufacturers’ “Lighting Magazines.” 

Lamp Manufacturers’ “Illumination Courses.” 

Fixture Manufacturers’ “Lighting Catalogs.” 

Fixture Manufacturers’ “Illumination Courses.” 
* * < * 


(NOTE—Appended as a supplement to this report are data 
pertaining to wiring and lighting, along with standard para- 
graphs for specifications. Also appended as a part of the com- 
plete report of the committee is a report on street and highway 
lighting.) 


Suggested Tables and Data for Use in 
Designing a Wiring Plan and 
Lighting Installation 


Data to get about the building to be wired and lighted: 


1. Color and condition of finish of: walls, ceiling, wall cases, 
counters, show cases, display tables, desks, and so on. 

2. Draw rough floor plan showing dimensions and ceiling 
height. Locate on this plan: All obstructions, supporting 
columns, wall cases, counters, show cases, display tables, 
desks, work benches, machines, skylights, and so on. 


Preparation of wiring plan and lighting installation: 


1. Draw floor plan to scale and locate all obstructions, sup- 
porting columns, skylights, fixtures, and so on. 

2. Locate ceiling outlets according to paragraph 1, Addi- 
tional Requirements Table. 

8. Locate convenience outlets according to paragraph 2, 
Additional Requirements Table. 

4. Locate power outlets and other special outlets where 

needed. Mark clearly the outlet capacity, voltage and 

phase. 

Determine total wiring capacity for overhead lighting 

load by multiplying floor area by watts per square foot 

as given in the Wiring Standard Table for the type of 
interior in question. 

6. Determine capacity per outlet by dividing total wiring 

capacity for overhead lighting by total number of outlets. 

Determine number of overhead circuits using paragraph 

3, Additional Requirements, as basis for circuit load. 

8. Determine circuit wire size using paragraph 4, Addi- 
tional Requirements, as basis for minimum circuit wire 
size. 

9. Locate panelboard according to conditions of paragraph 
5, Additional Requirements. 

10. Determine size of service and feeders by taking for total 
load the total of the overhead lighting load plus con- 
venience outlet load plus the motor load plus all other 
known loads. 

11. Select proper foot-candle intensity to recommend for this 
interior from table of lighting intensity standards. 

12. Select type of lighting system best adapted to the interior 
in question. 

13. Determine proper lamp size by referring to table of 
watts per square foot for type of lighting fixture to be 
used, being certain the ceiling and wall reflection factor 
and room dimensions are properly used in selecting the 
multiplier. Area per outlet times multiplier gives the 
lamp size per outlet. 

14. Make a set of specifications to accompany the wiring plan 
and bid so your customer will know what he is getting. 
Use the paragraph provided for this purpose. 


SPECIFICATION PARAGRAPHS 


Scope of Work 

We hereby agree to furnish and install all equipment needed 
and usually furnished in connection with such system to make 
it complete in every respect, whether specifically mentioned or 
not, unless specifically excepted, for (a), (b), (c), ete. 

(a) Electric light and power system 

(b) Public telephone system 

(c) Interphone system 

(d) Call bell system 

(e) Fire alarm system 

(f) Radio system 


or 
: 


Code Requirements 

All work done and all materials used will in all ways be in 
accordance with the rules of the Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the city ordinance and the local utility company. 
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WIRING STANDARDS FOR INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURES 


(Not Commercial, Residential, Church or Theater) 





Watts per 
Sq. Ft. 


Aisles, corridors, halls, passageways. ...........s.seeeeees , i 
Storage space, warehouses . ; ‘ a Se ne 1 
Shipping and receiving rooms......... Sie eae race 1% 
Stairways.... ‘ .... 100 watts each 
Toilets and washrooms + aaa Slats i 
Rough Work—Rough asse mbling ahs ale 

Clay products and cement mills 

Coal breaking, screening and washing.... 

Dairy products 

Foundry (exce pt fine ‘moulding and core making) . 

Laundry . ‘ 

Milling (cereals) 

Paint manufacturing 

Paper manufacturing 

Saw mills 

Soap manufacturing 

Steel and iron mills 

Stone crushing : - 
Medium Work—Automobile manufacturing or repairing 

Bakery 

Canningand preserving . 

Forge shops... 

Meat packing 

Paper box manufac 

Printing 
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Wasdeatiien in 
Office work... 
Fine work—Be nch work, dr ifting, lathe work, ‘ete. ne 
Extra Fine Work—Watch repairing, etc; special design; min. 


Note: See also ‘ 
Structures.” 
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WIRING STANDARDS FOR COMMERCIAL STRUCTURES 
(Not Industrial, Residence, Church or Theater) 





Watts per 


Sq. Ft. 
All commerciz al building (except below). . elec’ 3 
Basements tS as aes i 
Corridors, halls, pass ageways (except schools) : 1 
Exits and/or fire escapes ; 50 watts each 
Banks—General illumination, private offices 7m shake 3 


Cage illumination in addition to general 
Garages—Display floor 


, j < 3 

Aisles, ramps and storage space oa 1 
Wash racks.. ; Fae 1,500 watts each 

Hotels—Entrance and lobby : Roan 3 


Dining and ball rooms, writing rooms...... 
Guest rooms with 2 convenience outlets... . 
Guest rooms with 3 convenience outlets. . 
Hospitals—Wards or private rooms. . 
Laboratories, instrument sterilizz ition rooms 
Operating rooms, special design, minimum 1 


ym pet et ND 


0 
Office Buildings—Entrance, special design, minimum 3 
Waiting and dep scvence rooms 3 
SNE oct andkeoe eo uic 3 
Drafting rooms : 5 
Schools—Corridors, halls and stairs 2 
Class rooms ; bar 3 
Art, drawing, drafting and sewing rooms , ars 5 
Stores—General illumination ; ; ie 3 


Display windows. . 

Spots and floods (one*each 10 ft. of glass) 

Show and wall cases 
; _ Signs, minimum . 1,500 watts each 
Stairways (except schools) ; 100 watts each 
Toilets and washrooms Sp aeis i 


200 watts per ft. 
300 watts each 
50 watts per ft. 


Note: See also ** 


Additional Requirements for Commercial and | 
Structures.”’ 


ndustrial 


Guarantee 


All defects in the work done that develop during the 
lation or within one year from date of acceptance 
Satisfactorily repaired at our expense. 


instal- 
will be 


Cleaning Up 

Debris caused by our 
and we will work in 
other work in 
Alternates and Extras 

Any additional outlets or wiring required, any change in 
location of wiring due to changes in construction after wiring 


work 
such a 
progress. 


will be cleared away at 
manner as not to 


all times 
interfere with 





is partially or completely installed, or any outlet removed from 
the plans, shall be agreed to in writing and also contain the 
stipulated increase or deduction in the contract price for the 


authorized change 
Cutting 

All cutting of walls, floors 
workmanlike manner and 


and ceilings 
repaired in a 


will be done in a 
similar manner. 
Service 


The service will be (a) ..... Wits, 40) 60%0+ volts, (ce) 
(a) 2, 3, 4 

(b) 120; 120/240; 120/208; 440 

(c) Single phase, 60 cycle, alternating current 


Three 
Direct 


phase, 60 cycle, 
current 
Service Conductors 


alternating current 


The service 


conductors will consist of (a) ..... < ROP ees whan 
B & S gage wires run (c) ..... Prom: ¢@) *. 20s to serve as 
entrance as shown on the plan. 
(a) 2, 3, 4 
(b) Wire size B & S gage 
(c) Overhead; underground; pole under ground 
(d) Power company’s pole, adjacent building, man hole or 


distribution vault 
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ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURES 








1. Outlet Spacing: 
A. Spacing between outlets and hanger length 
_Wistance from ceiling line to bottom edge of fixture socket) 














Desirable Desirable Desirable Maximum Maximum Maximum 
Ceiling Outlet Spacing Hanger Outlet Spacing Hanger 
Height Spacing from Wall Length Spacing from Wall Length 
Ft. Ft. Ft.-In, Ft.-In, Ft.-In. Ft.-In. Ft.-In 
8 9 2-8 0-6 10-0 4-0 0-6 
9 9 3-0 0-6 11-3 4-6 0-6 
10 10 3-4 0-6 12-6 5-0 0-6 
il il 3-8 0-6 13-9 5-6 1-0 
12 12 4-0 1-0 15-0 6-0 2-0 
13 13 4--4 1-6 16-3 6-6 3-0 
14 14 4-8 2-0 17-6 7-0 3-0 
15 15 5-0 2-6 18-9 7-6 4-0 
16 16 5-4 3-0 20-0 8-0 4-0 
17 17 5-8 3-0 21-3 8-6 4-0 
18 18 6-0 3-0 22-6 9-0 5-0 
19 19 6-4 3-0 23-9 9-6 5-0 
20 20 6-8 3-0 25-0 10-0 6-0 
21 21 7-0 4-0 26-3 10-6 6-0 
22 22 7-4 4-0 27-6 i1-0 7-0 
23 23 7-8 4-0 28-9 11-6 7-0 
24 24 8-0 4-0 30-0 12-0 7-0 
25 25 8-4 4.0 31-3 12-6 7-0 
26 26 8-8 4-0 32-6 13-0 7-0 
27 27 9-0 4-0 33-9 13-6 7-0 
28 28 9-4 4-0 35-0 14-0 8-0 
29 29 9-8 40 36-3 14-6 8 0 
30 30 10-0 5-0 37-6 15-0 8-0 
B. 20 ft. in corridors, halls and passageways. 
C. 225 sq. ft. of floor space (except 18-ft. ceilings). 
D. 20 ft. bay when ceiling height is 18 ft. or more. 


i) 


. Convenience Outlets: 
A. Not more than 8 per circuit. 
B. Not more than 3 per circuit when installed for show and wall cases. 
C. 4 for first 400 sq. ft. of office space and 
1 for each additional 400 sq. ft. of floor area. 


D. 1 per column in stores having supporting columns or 
1 per 400 sq. ft. of floor area. 

E. 1 for each 10 lin. ft. of display window glass. 

F. 1 for each 10 lin. ft. of work bench. 

G. 1 per 200 sq. ft. where portable tools will be used. 
1 


H. 1 per 600 sq. ft. of manufacturing area. 
1. 1 per 1,200 sq. ft. of storage space. 
. Watts per circuit, 
4. Wire—No. 12 minimum, 
exits and fire escapes). 


Panelboards shall be so located that no circuit run will exceed 100 ft. from 
panelboard to first outlet. Where runs exceeding 100 ft. from panelboard 
to first outlet cannot be avoided, the initial load shall be limited to 600 watts. 
6. Voltage drop not to exceed a 2 per cent total in services, feeders and circuits 

with full load on. 
7. Demand Factors: 


1,000 (except signs and washracks). 


50 ft. or less, No. 10, all over 50 ft. (except stairs, 


wn 


Per Cent 


A. All commercial buildings—First 10,000 sq. ft....... “es 100 
Excess 10,000 sq. ft......... sin wee Levhasaeame 70 
B. Hotels—First 10,000 sq. ft. s d Sua are . . 100 
Next 40,000 sq. ft......... Guia Site ed 
Excess 50,000 sa. ft. ; Ne 6 ack we Se ; ‘ 70 
C. Hospitals—First 25,000 sq. ft. (peewee ; . 100 
Excess 25,000 sq. ft. Gs ; es 70 
D. Schools—First 10,000 sq. ft. bis nase ‘ 100 
Excess 10,000 sq. ft. ; 4 A . 50 
E. All industrial buildings—First 10,000 sq. ft........ 100 


Excess 10,000 sq. ft... ; eae : ’ 70 


Service Entrance 


The service from the point of entrance to the building to 
the main service switch will be (a) ..... 5 Ce BeOsee was wires 
ia HOs casa rigid conduit. 

(a) 2, 3, 4 

(b) Size of wire B & S gage 

(c) Size of conduit in inches 
Main Service Switch 

The main service switch will be a (a) ..... pole, (b) ..... 
neutral externally-operated safety switch of the (c) ..... 
mounting type and of (d) ...... ampere (e) ..... volt capacity. 

(a) Two; three 

(b) Solid; fused 

(c) Flush; surface 

(d) Ampere capacity 

(e) 120; 120/240; 240; 120/208; 440 
Wiring System 

The system of wiring will be (a) wire, (DB) wecee volt, 
Stich ane ae phase with (d) ..... neutral. 

(a) 2, 3, 4 

(b) 120; 120/240; 240; 120/208 

(c) Single; three 

(d) Solid; fused 

All wiring will be done in (a) ..... and in general will be 


concealed. Exposed will be 
approved means. f 
(a) Galvanized iron conduit; rust-proof conduit; 


conduit; flexible armored cable. 

All lighting outlets will be equipped with 4-in. 
not less than 1% in. deep. All local switches will be equipped 
with standard switch boxes, and where more than one switch 
is located at the same point, gang boxes will be used. 

All outlet boxes, lock nuts, straps, and fittings will be gal- 
vanized, cadium plated or ee rust-proofed. 

No wire smaller than No. 12 B&S gage will be used on this 
job and all wire will be rubber-cove F of a quality conforming 


to the latest requirements of the N. E. C. for rubber-covered 
wire. 


wiring supported and protected by 


thin-walled 


outlet boxes 


Distribution and Panels 


The main distribution panel will be a Cae scien COP sncune 
mounting type installed at the location as shown on the plan. 
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LIGHTING INTENSITY STANDARDS FOR 
COMMERCIAL INTERIORS 
(Not Industrial, Residence, Church or Theater) 











Foot 
Candles 
All commercial interiors (except below) re ai 8-15 
Basements, corridors, halls, passageways (except schools), stairways, 
toilets and washrooms ie area ; 1-4 
Hospital wards and private rooms, hotel guest rooms a2 2-6 
Auditoriums, dance halls, hotel dining rooms, railway and bus sta- 
tions, reception and waiting rooms, school corridors and stairs 4-10 
Banks—Cage illumination. . 12-25 
Offices, school class rooms — res : soi . 12-25 
Drafting rooms, hospital laboratories, school art, drawing, drafting 
and sewing rooms......... 25-50 
Display windows . 50-100 
Hospital operating rooms 100 up 


1 


LIGHTING INTENSITY STANDARDS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL INTERIORS 





Corridors, passageways, stairways, toilets and washrooms 
Storage areas and warehouses 

. Rouch work wdez 
Medium work....... 


COUN Or Ne 
y 


Office work........... 12-25 
Fine work, drafting, bench work, etc. 25-50 
Extra fine work, watch repairing, bench and machine work 50-100 
Special work requiring extremely close visual application 100 up 








WATTS PER SQUARE FOOT REQUIRED TO OBTAIN 
VARIOUS LIGHTING INTENSITIES WITH 
DIRECT LIGHTING FIXTURES 


| 








Feet 
Room width.. 9to124 13to0 184 19to26} 27to39} 40to55} 56to90 
Room length .10 to 14 14 to 30 30 to 42 30 to 60 40 to 90 60 to 100 
Ceiling 10to134 12to16} 14to20 14 to 20 14 to 24 17 to 24 
Coefficient of Reflection 
Ceiling 70% 50% 70% 50% 70% 50% 70% 50% 70%, 50% 70° 50% 
Walls........50% 30% 50% 30% 50% 30% 50% 30% 50% 30% 50% 30% 
Watts Per Sq. Ft. 
Halls, etc. (1) 0.68 0.74 0.600.66 0.530.59 0.480.55 0.440.40 0.400.45 
Cafes, etc. (2) 1.461.57 1.261.40 1.121.27 1.031.115 0.941.04 0.860.96 
Stores . (3) 2.742.96 2.402.63 2.112.38 1.932.16 1.761.95 1.601.81 
Offices.. ..(4) 5.105.50 4.45 4.91 3.96 4.45 3.624.04 3.303.65 3.05 3.40 
ot-candle intensities: (1) 2, (2) 5, (3) 10, (4) 20. 


WATTS PER SQUARE FOOT REQUIRED TO OBTAIN 
VARIOUS LIGHTING INTENSITIES WITH 
INDIRECT LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Feet 








Room width . 9to 12} 13 to 18} 19 to 264 27 to 394 

Room length . 10 to 14 14 to 29 20 to 30 30 to 42 

Ceiling . 9to 9} 10 to 11} 10 to 134 12 to 164 
Coefficient of Reflection 

Ceiling es , 70° 70% 70% 70% 

Walls 50° 50° 50% 50°; 

Watts Per Sq. Ft. 

Cafes, etc owtEe 1.82 1.68 Pe 1 

Stores (2) 3.18 2.95 2.65 

Oothiices (3) 6.35 5.80 5.34 4.72 

Foot-candle intensities: (1) 5, (2) 10, (3) 20. 


WATTS PER SQUARE FOOT REQUIRED TO OBTAIN 
VARIOUS LIGHTING INTENSITIES WITH 
INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING FIXTURES 
(Base on R.L.M. Dome) 








Feet 
Room width.. 9to12} 13to 184 19to26} 27to39} 40to554 S56to 20 
Room length .10 to 14 14 to 30 30 to 42 30 to 60 40 to 90 60 to 100 
eiling 10to 134 12to16} 14to 20 14 to 20 14 to 24 17 to 24 
Coefficient of Reflection 
oC” 50% 50° 50% 50° 50% 50° 
Walls 30% 30° 30°; 30° 30°; 30° 
Watts Per Sq. Ft. 
t Candles— 
1 0.33 0.30 0.28 0.26 0.24 0.22 
0.57 0.52 0.47 0.44 0.41 0.38 
5 1.19 1.07 0.97 0.92 0.84 0.78 
0 2.11 1.89 1.72 1.64 1.50 1.37 
20 3.91 3.52 3.20 3.05 2.79 2.54 








(a) (Describe panelboard) 

(b) Flush; surface 

Panels will 
CRD “sc wares 

(a) List all circuits 

In addition to the above arrangements there will be one spare 
circuit for every five active circuits. 


consist of the following circuit arrangements: 


Feeders 
All feeder wires are run as follows: 
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wires in (c) .... inch conduit from 


(b) Size of wire B & S gage 

(c) Size of conduit 

(d & e) Location of feeder 

NOTE: Repeat for each feeder. 
Branch Circuits 

Branch circuits are arranged so the load that will be installed 
initially will not exceed 1,000 watts. 

No convenience outlets will be placed on any circuit supply- 
ing lighting outlets. 
Wiring Devices 

Switches—The location of all door swings as shown on the 
plan is tentative only and will be checked in the field as con- 
struction progresses and switches installed accordingly. All 
local switches will be 20-amp. flush tumbler and of a type 
designed to operate the Type C lamp loads. All switches will 
be installed 4 ft. above the finished floor line. 

Convenience outlets—All convenience outlets will be of the 
duplex type and installed 18 in. above the finished floor line. 


Lighting Equipment 





The following lighting equipment will be furnished and 
installed. 
Power Equipment 

The following listed power equipment will be (a) ..... and 
installed. 

(a) Furnished 

(Tabulate equipment) 

Conclusion 


The customary light and bell test for shorts and grounds on 
all circuits will be made as soon as they are pulled in and 
before plastering or other finishing work is completed. 


COEFFICIENT OF REFLECTION OF COLORED SURFACES 








Tints 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Gloss white . . 84 Buff 55 
Flat white... kiana 82 Light blue : 54 
Eggshell white , 80 Shell pink we 49 
Ivory white 79 Pink 49 
Silver gray. . 75 Bright sage ‘ 48 
Cream 74 Light tan 48 
Pearl Gray 74 Medium blue ' 43 
Pink 72 Buff stone 42 
Ivory 71 Pale azure ss 38 
Primrose 70 Sky blue 35 
Lichen gray 69 Medium tan ; 35 
Ivory tan 67 Olive green ‘ 20 
Light green 63 Forest green ‘ 18 
Satin green 61 Cardinal red ; 18 
Light gray. ed 58 Cocoanut brown ‘ 15 
Wood Finishes 
Light oak 34 Mahogany......... ss & 
Dark oak 13 Walnut 7 
Very light 70 to 85 Fairly light 40 to 60 
Light 60 to 70 Fairly dark 20 to 40 
Very dark 1 to 20 








Street and Highway Lighting* 


STREET LIGHTING 


The enormous darkening of street lighting units in the 
cities of the Northwest during the last year or two leads to 
the conclusion that the public has hitherto accepted street 
lighting with little appreciation of its value and with no 
knowledge of the enormous economic losses due to night 
accidents and crimes which are directly related to inadequate 
illumination. 

There is evidence also that the public utilities have shared 
this lack of appreciation and understanding. The darkened 
condition of the street further indicates that they have not 
done as good a job in selling electric street lighting values 
to the public as they have in selling the values of electricity 
in home use. It is a safe statement that devices with known 
essential values are used in times of financial stress as well 
as in good times. 

It is our purpose therefore in this report to point out: 

First, that when there is inadequate illumination on the 
streets, the “safety and convenience” of the public is en- 
dangered, resulting in an enormous economic far in 
excess of that saved by the reduction of street lighting ex- 
penditures. 

The Travelers Insurance Co. found out by a nation-wide 
study in 46 cities during 1931-32 that as vision was ham- 
pered or restricted by inadequate illumination, automobile 
accidents increased. The study was made of accidents occur- 
ring during the hours of 5 to 8 p. m.—the period of greatest 


loss 


*A report of the commercial and industrial lighting committee. 
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traffic activity during the day in both summer and winter 
months. Making an allowance for an increase in the winter 
months due to seasonal and road conditions, the fatal and 
non-fatal accidents were twice as great during the winter 
hours when some form of artificial illumination was necessary 
as compared to the summer hours when the perfect lighting 
of nature prevailed. 

Based on property and personal injury premiums paid on 
insured cars, extended to all registered cars, plus the value 
of lives lost, based on life expectancy, The Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. estimates that the average economic loss per acci- 
dent is $3,000. 

In the 18 months of the World War, the total killed and 
wounded in the American Army was only 233,184. In the 18 
months ending December 31, 1931, there were 1,630,490 killed 
and injured by automobiles in the United States. Taking above 
percentages of casualties traceable partly or wholly to ham- 
pered vision, an average of $3,000 per accident, and reducing 
same to a 12-month period, we find a $1% billions economic 
loss per year attributable to inadequate street illumination. 
In another way, poor vision as the result of inadequate street 
illumination is costing the American people more per year 
than the soldiers’ bonus or disability allowances. 

The president of the National Surety Co. estimates the 
annual cost to this country of burglary and theft to be 
$250,000,000. Based on studies of crimes of the above nature 
committed in Cleveland before and after the installation of 
improved street lighting, it was estimated that such an im- 
provement resulted in the reduction of these crimes by 30 
per cent. Applying this percentage to our annual loss from 
burglary, we find an annual economic loss of $75,000,000 
attributed to inadequate street lighting. 

Inadequate street illumination is costing the public of the 
United States annually $1,741,000,000, or $15 per capita. 
According to the latest and best figures available, the total 
expenditures per year for street lighting is $85,000,000, or 
an average of $0.705 per capita. (1932 expenditures would no 
doubt be less.) If by doubling the above expenditures—bring- 
ing it to $170,000,000 per year—we could cut the economic loss 
of $1,741,000,000 by only 25 per cent, the public would have a 
net gain of $265,000,000. This offers a self-liquidating project 
which would help materially in the return of normal times. 

In the words of R. E. Simpson, engineer with The Travelers 
Insurance Co., “Seldom indeed does an opportunity present 
itself for a community to spend a given sum of money with 
so great a prospect of handsome returns, as can be brought 
about by providing adequate street lighting.” 

While the losses referred to can be measured in dollars and 
cents, the amount of grief, suffering and sacrifice occasioned 
by automobile accidents cannot be measured. It is safe to 
say, when brought home individually, that there is no one 
who would stop at an outlay within his means, if by so doing 
he could prevent the death or injury of a loved one. The 
terrible facts are that the amount of grief, suffering and 
sacrifice attendant upon automobile accidents is comparable 
only to that brought about by modern warfare and its after- 
math. 

To this individual anguish and suffering, The Travelers 
Insurance Co. states that in the 46 cities included in their 
survey, it was found necessary to add an annual cost per 
person of $1.55 on account of automobile accidents. 

The committee on municipal street lighting of the Inter- 
national Association of Municipal Electricians reported to 
their annual convention in St. Louis last August as follows: 

“Many municipalities in these times of limited tax returns 
and mounting expenditures have reviewed their budgets with 
a view to reducing the cost of street lighting service by re- 
ducing the quantity or size of the lamps. 

“Few cities have a standard of street illumination suffi- 
ciently high to permit of any reduction in this essential 
service and the gross saving thus effected may very well turn 
out to be a net loss to the community, due to the economic 


losses resulting from increased accidents and crime during 
the hours of darkness.” 


Second, it is still true that street lighting enhances the 
community value of the street and increases its attractive- 
ness. 

The enhancement of “the community value of the street” 
by improved street lighting is indicated by the decided in- 
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crease in the number of persons using the street after such 
improvement. One survey showed an increase of over 25 per 
cent. On a certain street in a western city, a number of 
merchants had intended to move when their leases expired. 
A new street lighting system was installed and the merchants 
renewed their leases. A street lighting system, therefore, 
tends to stabilize the character of the neighborhood and is 
a valuable contribution to the community as a whole, because 
any deterioration in the character of a district is detrimental 
to the entire municipality. 

The aesthetic phase of street lighting is not readily eval- 
uated, but it is in keeping with the “city beautiful” idea, 
which would not have spread throughout the country as it has 
if it did not possess a definite value. Experience has shown 
that improved street lighting stimulates the storekeeper’s 
business by attracting night window shoppers. “Tonight’s 
window shopper becomes tomorrow’s customer.” 

If the improvement of a street by a street lighting system 
enhances its community value and increases its attractive- 
ness, certainly the retention of street lighting maintains these 
values. Mayor McKee, of New York, in rejecting the sugges- 
tion of the Citizens’ Budget Committee for the darkening of 
street lighting, in order to save money, said: “This city is not 
going to have the appearance of being run down at the 
heels.” 

Third, a study of municipal expenditures reveals that the 
vast majority of cities have not increased their expenditures 
for street lighting in the same proportion as other expendi- 
tures, nor have they reduced their expenditures in equitable 
proportions. 

The latest available statistics show the following municipal 
expenditures: 


Per Cer 
co, SEL OE POE. CEOT OCTET ET SOT ET TT TOC Terr 
PME) 67s ce kab aes teen + EMER ESE’ Oe ROS ee 19.6 
Se ON NONNG iach cdi vs GAAS eben eb ae WAS 8.6 
EEE ST COP eE TTR LOTT TO TT OTERO ee 7.2 
Charities, hospitals, corrections..........cccceeeees 7.0 
RE i ree re ee Pe ee eT TET eT Cre 5.8 
ee! ey) ee eee 5.1 
I aes ah tal onda oe ak hs wes 0; tw: Sc eae el 3.6 


weet on MRR ty. ee eee nee ee ee 2.6 
EIOGILE GOMMOTVOLION 6 io a66 8 66 606ES Ch os eh 0c Osa ed Ue 2 


These statistics also show that during the past 20 years 
there has been a very slight increase in streét lighting ap- 
propriations as compared with other municipal expenditures, 
in spite of the fact that during this period (1910 to 1930) the 
passenger car registration increased from 460,000 to 23,000,- 
000. These figures do not take into consideration the large 
number of trucks, about 3,000,000 altogether, using the streets 
in 1930, as compared to practically none in 1910. In other 
words, we have an increase in traffic conditions of over 5,000 
per cent, with little increase in street lighting, which is a 
vital part of traffic safety. 

The Bureau of Census shows that in the cities of this 
country of populations of 30,000 and over, starting with 1911 
and ending with 1928, the per capita expenditures for street 
lighting increased only 50 per cent, while per capita expendi- 
tures for protection (police, fire, etc.) increased 104 per cent; 
for charities, hospitals and correction, 131 per cent; for health 
and sanitation, 139 per cent; and for schools and libraries, 
212 per cent. 

Adequate street lighting assists the police and fire depart- 
ments in the performance of their functions. 

Fourth, it may be that the enormous reduction in street 
lighting units has a close tie-in with rates charged for street 
lighting purposes. This certainly is a point worth studying 
in order to be certain that no just blame for the reduction 
of street lighting lies at the door of rates charged. 

Knowing that the investment in utilitarian lighting is in a 
large measure in the overhead feeder wires and fixtures re- 
gardless of the lamp size, your committee suggests that this 
might be a very advantageous time to give more honest and 
thorough study to the matter of rates with a view to giving 
a greater amount of illumination for the money expended. 

Fifth, that very little definite and organized means have 
been used by the public utilities to counteract the reduction 
of street lighting and to bring home to the municipalities 
and the public generally the inherent values and economic 
savings afforded by adequate street lighting. The committee 
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suggests that a definite program be set up for disseminating 
this information and data generally. 

The following are some pertinent facts which could be 
well amplified in educational promotion: 

“Even in ancient days, LIGHT was man’s greatest pro- 
tector.” 

“Four-fifths of all traffic is in the daytime, one-fifth at 
night, yet one-half of all fatal accidents occur after sunset.” 

“Two and one-half billion dollars lost through traffic acci- 
dents in 1930.” 

“LIGHT drives death from city streets.” 

“Each one dollar invested in street lighting will save $2.75 
in accident and crime cost.” 

“Available figures credit a 30 per cent to 40 per cent 
decrease in crime through adequate street lighting.” 

“Insurance rates are fixed by actual experience; it then 
follows that the curtailment of actual existing street lighting, 
practiced for even a brief period, will increase insurance rates 
(particularly those concerning automobile accidents) beyond 
any possible saving.” 

The purpose and value of street lighting was recognized 
many years ago, as evidenced by the following quotation 
from the records of the proceedings of a meeting of the 
Common Council of the City of New York, held on November 
23, 1697: 

“This board taking into Consideration the great Incon- 
veniency that attends this Citty being A trading place for 
want of having lights in the Darke time of Ye moon in the 
winter season itt is therefore Ordered that all and Every of 
the house Keepers within this Citty Shall put out lights in 
their Windows fronting Ye Respective Streets of the Said 
Citty According to such manner and Rule, as Shall be Di- 
rected by the Mayor two Aldermen and two Assistants under 
the Penalty of Nine pence each Night for Every Default. 

“Ordered that the Mayor Call to his Assistance any two of 
Ye Alderman and two Assistants for Ye making the said 
Regulation and that they Also be a Committee to Audite the 
—e Ye Respective Collectors of the Taxes Paid by this 

itty. 

HIGHWAY LIGHTING 

Your committee desires to reiterate that which has been 
said in committee reports to this Section for the last five 
years, to wit: That a definite move be launched looking to- 
ward the enactment in the state legislatures of some legal 
means by which the improvement of highways by lighting 
systems can be financed and maintained. 

During the past year there have been a large number of 
accidents on the highways due to improper lighting (blinding 
headlights) and at dangerous and blind crossings. 

At least, as the first move, a legal means should be pro- 
vided so that congested highways between the larger cities 
and the heavily-traveled farm-to-market roads be improved 
by street lighting systems, and their maintenance legally pro- 
vided for; and that a legal means be provided for the lighting 
of dangerous crossings, curves and localities, the installation 
cost and maintenance of which cannot rightfully be allocated 
to any one community. 


Commercial Cooking* 


URING 1932 the commercial cooking field has been af- 
fected much the same as all other lines of merchandis- 
ing. It is quite apparent that either through a disinclination 
to spend money by those who have it, owing to the general 
hysteria of the times, or to the inability of others to make 
capital outlays, due to meager business, equipment in a ma- 
jority of places is becoming either obsolete or depreciated to 
such an extent that new equipment must soon replace that 
now in use. 
With a faith in our future and a return of but a short dis- 
tance on the road to normalcy, buying in the commercial 





*Report of the commercial cooking committee. industrial and 
commercial sales bureau, Sales Section, P. E. Stowell, Dohr- 
mann Hotel Supply Co., chairman. 

Edison General Electric Appliance Co.: H. F. Huggins. 

Idaho Power Co.: O. C. Mayer. 

Pacific Power & Light Co.: B. P. Baily. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co.: Tom Sawyer. 
Utah Power & Light Co.: Geo. Trayner. 

The Washington Water Power Co.: Carl Hoffman. 
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cooking field must show marked improvement to replace the 
natural wear and tear of the past few years. With better 
times, new places will be opened to fiil the voids caused by 
those who have fallen by the wayside, and proprietors of 
these newer places will be optimistic enough to listen to 
those selling better equipment. 

With the return of beer and possibly light wines and an 
evident determination to confine the sale as much as possible 
to establishments purveying food, it is only fair to assume 
that the demand for some of the so-called pantry devices will 
be brisk during the balance of the year. 

We must realize that during the past few years manufac- 
turers of various cooking devices have not been asleep, with 
the result that great improvements have been made in both 
gas-and oil-burning units. These improvements in insulation, 
controlled heat and economy have invaded the field long held 
supreme by electricity. 

Keen competition in the food purveying business in many 
cases has caused owners to search for other and cheaper 
fuels. In the attempt to achieve this result, valuable equip- 
ment in some cases has been scrapped and a capital outlay 
made to change to other cooking apparatus which, on paper, 
shows savings. This equipment may take several years to 
pay for in the smaller establishments. The convenience, 
cleanliness and uniformity of electrical energy is lost sight 
of or at least does not seem to receive the consideration it 
deserves. This is a point to be stressed and in some cases will 
be a controlling factor in the selection of fuels. Possibly the 
fault is partly ours in not presenting our facts as forcibly as 
they deserve. 

Commercial cooking establishments are as a rule desirable 
loads. The heavy work in restaurants and hotels is done 
largely during the morning hours and up to 2 p. m. There 
is, of course, considerable activity from 5 to 8 p. m., but 
the bulk of the day’s work is before the late afternoon peak. 
This applies as well to our hospitals, and the average bake 
shop with its maximum demand between midnight and 6 
a. m. is most desirable. This fact as well as the competitive 
fuel situation has been taken into consideration in rate mak- 
ing, and, as a rule, throughout the territory rates for electri- 
cal energy are quite competitive. 

We must realize that the continuous agitation by certain 
political groups, mercantile groups and others regarding 
rates and alleged practices of public service corporations has 
set up in many cases an unconscious resistance in many 
minds, even if figures and experience prove otherwise. 

How to overcome these ideas as to rates and performance of 
equipment, how to increase sales of electrical equipment as 
against the iatest equipment in other fuels, and how to keep 
it on the lines when sold against competitive onslaughts, have 
been the problems before this committee. With this in mind, 
we present a report formulated from the ideas of the various 
members, who have given careful consideration to the matter 
during the past three months. 

Load building in commercial cooking establishments can be 
divided into two branches: (1) counter and pantry appliances, 
into which fall the smaller units such as waffle bakers, toast- 
ers, griddles, counter fry kettles, egg boilers, Silex stoves, 
roll warmers, coffee urns and numerous other items; and 
(2) heavy-duty group, which includes bake ovens, ranges, 
deep fat fryers, heavy griddles, broilers and other items. 

Many of the pantry appliances can be connected to con- 
venient outlets. The appliances are small in size, suited to a 
minimum of space which the counter or pantry affords. They 
are fast in cooking as they must produce short orders without 
delay. It has been found that in busy establishments this 
counter equipment will average from 1,000 to 1,200 kw.-hr. 
per kw. of connected load. One of the companies in the 
Association reports it has found that counter equipment 
brings a greater return per kilowatt connected than the 
larger units, the average earning per kilowatt of counter 
equipment connected being $45 as against $30 for the heavy- 
duty group. 

Pantry work can be done better with electrical equipment 
than other forms, and further, where placed in sight of the 
public, is far more attractive than equipment using other 
fuels. This makes this group easiest to sell and every place 
from the roadside hot dog stand to the highest class hotel 
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is a potential custemer for some piece or pieces of this 
pantry group. 


A prospect survey is a great help and will surprise you 
when made. Have your representatives tabulate hotels, restau- 
rants, bakeries, roadside stands, country clubs, lunch counters, 
tea rooms, hospitals, churches, caterers, schools, golf clubs and 
lodge halls, and you will realize the possibilities. Every one 
of these places can use some piece of equipment. It is for the 
energetic salesman to find out what can be used and then 
present it. 


It is highly essential that the salesman know his line, what 
each piece will do and whether it will fit the job. The hotel 
and restaurant supply houses fit into the picture at this point. 
Their salesmen are trained in the proper vse and placing of 
kitchen equipment and the experience of others with the 
same equipment, and they are always willing to cooperate 
with the central station in the sale of electrical merchandise. 

A user’s familiarity with the items covered by the pantry 
group breaks down prejudice and it is found that the user of 
this equipment is more easily sold on items in the heavy-duty 
group, particularly bake ovens and ranges, so it is essential 
to place the pantry group wherever possible with the idea of 
breaking in with the larger units later. 

The amount of heavy-duty equipment in use in commercial 
food establishments is not in proportion to the pantry equip- 
ment in use, and several members of this committee have 
stressed the high cost of heavy-duty equipment as compared 
with installations using other fuels. As one member puts it, 
“This high capital outlay seems to be a deterrent or stumbling 
block to the sale of equipment of this kind, and some thought 
and study should be given to this phase of the matter with 
the idea of at least securing more liberalized Underwriters’ 
rules, as well as of working out some plan of permitting the 
customer to pay for his wiring and installation costs on more 
liberal terms.” This, no doubt, is an individual matter to be 
worked out between the central station and local wiring con- 
cerns who cannot finance long-time payments. Speaking gen- 
erally, if it could be accomplished, lower-priced equipment, 
without sacrifice of performance or stability, would be desir- 
able especially during these times. 

The committee is pleased to report that, despite the times, 
there has been considerable activity by the various companies 
in this Association. Three companies report sales of counter 
and heavy-duty equipment amounting to $35,000, with a con- 
nected load of 2,490 kw., and earnings in 1932 of approxi- 
mately $59,000. We have not had figures from all members. 

Where changes of equipment from gas to oil or other fuels 
have been made, there is a field for the installation of water 
heaters for steam tables, coffee urns, etc. Two companies 
report considerable activity along these lines. These heaters 
as a rule range from 750 to 3,000 watts and one company is 
placing them in steam tables on a flat water heating rate. 
Other installations have been made in barber shops, clothes 
cleaning establishments and in hospitals. 

The commercial bakery is a large potential field for heavy 
equipment, though the fully electrified hotel kitchen runs it a 
neck-and-neck race. A report from one of our smaller cities 
in the Northwest shows that the current consumption varies 
from 135 kw.-hr. to 185 kw.-hr. per 1,000 lb. of baked product, 
depending on the size of the equipment and how used. 

Firms using ovens of the larger sizes, which put out 1,000 
pounds or more of bakery goods per day, are well satisfied 
with unit costs. Where installations are smaller and the daily 
output materially lower, with a consequent lower monthly 
consumption, it is hard to keep the cost comparable with 
other fueis, as the greater portion of the power is being paid 
for at the higher initial step of the rate. 

Frequently this is caused by a unit of too large a capacity 
being installed. The result in many cases is that the preheat- 
ing cost is not distributed over several batches of baking, as 
it would be if a smaller unit were used. One or more decks 
are empty for considerable periods, due to the inability of 
the baker to keep up with the oversize oven. 

A careful study therefore should be made of the require- 
ments of each prospect, first, to keep the connected load down 
to actual necessity; second, to sell a unit which will distribute 
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the preheating costs over several bakes; third, to sell a unit 
no larger than the baker can work at maximum speed. 

Our reports also show that few bakers are sold fry kettles. 
One of these should be an adjunct to every up-to-date bakery 
and will assist in securing a lower average rate. One baker 
makes very favorable comments on 12 kw. kettle installed last 
summer. Extracts are as follows: “Automatic adjustable con- 
trol makes possible any desired heat, with no possibility of 
over-heating and consequent burning of compound. Fire 
hazard is eliminated due to absence of flame and guards pre- 
vent overflow. Heavy insulation keeps heat in the kettle, mak- 
ing it cooler than when other fuels are used. More economical 
because of correctly controlled heat. Puts out fried bakery 
goods at about 1/3 previous costs.” 

It seems, therefore, that a campaign should be made on all 
bake shops with the deep fat fryer as a necessary unit in 
their equipment. 

Little heavy-duty equipment has been sold to hotels, restau- 
rants and hospitals, and this is at present our largest field. 
There is more sales resistance in this branch of cooking than 
any other. The old-time chef was bound by many traditions 
of his calling, and fuel was one of them. However, with the 
gradual change in eating during the past ten or fifteen years, 
this type of cook is becoming extinct and a more liberal- 
minded man is taking his place—a man who is familiar with 
modern inventions and practices—and your committee sug- 
gests that every effort be made to place electrical household 
cooking equipment in the home of every owner, manager and 
cook. This equipment should be watched carefully to see that 
it is used to the best advantage and in the most economical 
way. This will tend to break down sales resistarff®e. The almost 
universal use of waffle irons, toasters, etc., in restaurants 
can be attributed largely to the fact that the proprietor uses 
them in the home. 

One of the companies reports it has been working for 
several years with boards of education in putting over the 
electrical idea, with the result that in two high schools there 
are now large classes teaching cooking to boys. Some of them 
no doubt eventually will enter the commercial cooking field 
in some branch and will know the value of electric cooking. 
Demonstrations of all types of equipment are held in the audi- 
torium of the utility and are attended by these classes. 

The merchandising of heavy-duty equipment, it is found, 
can be achieved best by a cooperative plan with hotel and 
restaurant and bakery supply houses and, in some cases, local 
dealers. Some pantry devices should be carried for demon- 
stration purposes and quick delivery. All related interests 
having to do with sales of this nature should agree with the 
central station on methods of approach and negotiations, so 
as to build up a cumulative acceptance of the unusual merit 
of the appliances considering the benefits as a whole. 

Men familiar with commercial cooking should contact the 
prospect, learn his needs and supply him with information in 
regards to what electric cooking has to offer. Those men 
should have three objectives: (1) to gain new load, (2) to 
hold the load already on the lines and see that it is used 
efficiently to maximum, and (3) to gain back load which has 
been lost. Frequently it will be necessary to sell new equip- 
ment to replace obsolete or worn out units with which the 
customer is dissatisfied. 

By working in close cooperation with the various supply 
houses, the following benefits result: 

1. The customer receives authoritative explanation of his 
rates and estimated cost of operation. The advantage of vari- 
ous types of equipment are promoted by the company sales- 
man, thus giving the purchaser the advantage of a selection. 
Then the representative of the utility should see that sales- 
men handling the desired equipment get on the job. The cus- 
tomer thus gets the benefit of views expressed by both the 
utility representative and the supply house representative. 
These two act as a check on each other and increase the con- 
fidence of the prospective purchaser. 

2. The salesman is relieved of the responsibility of quoting 
electric rates while the utility representative can present a 
better and more convincing story of rates and cost of opera- 
tion. By this cooperation the utility representative is not 
handicapped by having to discuss various types of equipment 
and their relative merits. It must not be construed, however, 
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that there is any definite line of distinction between the duties 
of the utility representative and the supply house salesman. 
They work in cooperation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended that in general a program along the 
following lines be adopted. This already is in use in at least 
one member utility. 


Source of Revenue— 

1. Prevention of further decreases due to decreased use of 
present equipment or to a discontinuance of same. 

2. Restoration to use of equipment not now in use, but in 
customer’s possession. 

3. Promotion of sales of counter appliances. 

4. Promotion of sales not only by the utility, but by hotel 
restaurant and bakery supply houses. 


Promotion Activity— 

1. Contact every customer and fill out a customer’s data 
and prospect card; this card to be filed and used in the sales 
office. Present a survey and report to any customer request- 
ing same who is a prospect for further use of electric service. 

2. Mail literature to a selected list of commercial cooking 
and baking establishments, secured from the data and pros- 
pect card. 

3. Follow up with calls of utility representatives and sup- 
ply house salesmen. The reports of a survey given a customer 
should cover: 

A. Present cooking and baking equipment in use. 

B. Condition of equipment. 

C. Cost of operation, covering total average cost per month 

or average cost per unit of business. 

D. Cost per kw.-hr. for any additional use. 

E. Recommendations. 

*, Replacement of any present equipment with advantages 
and savings. 

G. New additional equipment with advantages and cost of 

operating based on the use of additional electric current. 
Public Relations—- 

The customer must be given a true understanding of the 
value and effectiveness of the service he is using. Regular 
contacts will establish and maintain a personal relationship 
and create a friendly understanding which will offset mis- 
leading propaganda. 


Trade Relations— 

A customer survey will bring to the electrical trade addi- 
tional business and thoroughly acquaint the trade with the 
possibilities which, in turn, will encourage their own activity 
in the field. 

This report is the result of fine cooperation received from 
the individual members of the committee, which the chair- 
man gratefully acknowledges. 


Building Load by Selling 
Industrial Heating* 


T THE beginning of the year, the committee searched 
over the field of industrial power and industrial electric 
heating trying to decide on a subject that would be worthy 
of presentation. We found that past committees have reported 
on nearly every phase of activity pertaining to the above 
subjects and that many of these reports have had a decided 
influence on these fields of endeavor. 
After making a careful study of our present-day situation, 
this committee feels that more time and effort should be given 
to the problem of selling industrial electric heating. We feel 


*Report of the industrial power committee, industrial and 
commercial sales bureau, Sales Section, H. B. Batcheldor, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., chairman. 

Eastern Oregon Light & Power Co.: O. D. Lanning. 


Idaho Power Co.: J. B. Mclain. 
Mountain States Power Co.: J. B. Cashin. 
Northwestern Electric Co.: A. K. Gaylord. 


Utah Power & Light Co.: G. B. Walker. 
The Washington Water Power Co.: A. K. Wagoner. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.: R. C. Cooper. 
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that this is definitely a sales problem and that no hard and 
fast rules will apply. Our survey has proved conclusively that 
our customers are interested in industrial electric heating. 
The problem is, how can we best sell these customers? We 
believe that the best policy is to study those methods that 
have produced results in the past and try to adapt them to 
our present-day problems. It is with this thought in mind 
that we submit our program for the ensuing year. 

Therefore, the purpose of this report is to analyze the prob- 
lems of promoting the use of electric energy for industrial 
heating purposes and to give some fundamentals of sales 
work as applied to this field. We have an abundance of in- 
formation pertaining to design and construction of furnaces, 
ovens, melting pots, etc. We also have considerable infor- 
mation on operation costs, applications, data and reports on 
performance of equipment. We do not have information that 
can be used as selling data, showing a central station man 
how to take this material out to a customer and with its aid 
induce him to buy a piece of electric heating equipment. We 
hear very little of the specific reason or reasons why a given 
customer purchased and installed a certain type of electric 
equipment. 

It is our opinion that the majority of central station com- 
panies do not consider the selling of electric heat a sales job. 
We must do more than merely inform our customers that we 
have competent men in our companies who are available and 
willing to work out their particular heating problems. Active 
and continued sales contact is essential if we wish to instill 
the confidence in the customer that will prompt him to adopt 
our recommendation. A prospect for electric heat very seldom 
comes to us except under artificial stimulus, such as direct 
mail advertising. We must go to the customer’s plant and 
develop that prospect from the ground up. 

It has been noted that in the majority of cases the central 
station sales engineer operates somewhat as check-up man 
on installations sold by the manufacturer. That is only one of 
his jobs. His main one is to contact and develop new business. 
He must contact his own customers and develop the desire on 
their part for electric heating equipment. Then he can exercise 
his engineering ability to the greatest degree, knowing that 
he has the confidence of his prospect. 

We realize that the central station does not usually sell 
industrial heating equipment. It relies on the electrical 
manufacturer, jobber and retailer to do that, and rightly so, 
for the equipment manufacturers, jobbers, etc., are more 
familiar with their equipment than we are. Industrial equip- 
ment usually is large, especially designed or built to fit the 
particular needs of the customer. Therefore, the danger of 
recommending the wrong type of equipment is great. For 
that reason, the central stations have left the sale of such 
equipment in the hands of the manufacturer. 

The equipment manufacturers continually are pointing out 
to the power companies the revenue that can be derived from 
the installation of heat processing equipment and are urging 
them to promote heating load. The central stations are willing 
to assist in such endeavor, but say, “How can we help if we 
do not have anything to sell?” This committee believes that 
all central stations can find the solution to this query by 
observing the methods used by other organizations who sell 
things without having a concrete article to sell. Many organi- 
zations have the same problem and their methods should be 
of interest to us. Their chief function is to serve as a con- 
necting link between the party who desires to obtain a certain 
result and the party who has the equipment that would pro- 
duce the desired result. In other words, they find the market 
and then put the market in touch with the manufacturer who 
has the material. Using this same method of successfully 
promoting the sale of industrial electric heating, we, the 
sales organization of the central stations, must have a com- 
plete knowledge of the consumers on our lines and the type 
of equipment and processes used by them. We also must have 
a complete knowledge of the character and proper application 
of the heating equipment that is sold by the electrical manu- 
facturer. Thus we are able to find our market and we know 
where to go to obtain the supplies or the equipment to cover 
the needs of the consumer. 

Merely knowing our consumers is not enough if we wish to 
promote the sale of industrial electric heating. We must have 


a complete knowledge of the consumers’ plants and methods if 
we are to discover new fields for electric heating applications. 
This information can be obtained only by making complete 
surveys and continually contacting the consumer. These surveys 
necessarily must be made by men who have a good knowledge 
of industrial heating applications and who are able to recog- 
such when they see it. The owners and managers 
of plants must be cultivated so that we may have their friend- 
ship and confidence. This point is absolutely essential for the 
successful performance of any promotional plan. By these 
methods we will be able to prepare the way for the reception 
of the idea of electric heat, cooperate with the manufacturer 
and be of service to the consumer after the equipment is 
installed. 

It also is essential that we obtain as much information as 
possible from the various manufacturers of electrical heating 
equipment, discuss our problems with them and listen atten- 
tively to their description of installations that proved satis- 
factory to the consumer. Competition from other fields is 
becoming keener each year. We must be on the alert to over- 
come this encroachment on our business. 

The paving of the way for the electrical heating idea in 
the consumer’s mind is a long and slow process. Much work 
must be done by the industrial heating salesman in surveying 
and cataloging prospective customers. After prospective users 
of electric heat have been uncovered, more work is necessary 
to convert those prospects into actual users. Much effort must 
be expended in educating those prospects, for a new idea 
takes root slowly. At this stage,. literature showing how 
others do their heating jobs is sometimes effective. Testi- 
monials from satisfied users also produce good results. 
Absolute cooperation with the electrical equipment manufac- 
turer now is essential in order that the sale may be con- 
summated. Discussions of the best rate schedule for energy 
may be considered at this time, keeping in mind that addi- 
tional load will tend toward lower average rates. After the 
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sale is made our responsibility does not cease. We should 
endeavor to help thé customer and see that he obtains the 
utmost satisfaction and service from his equipment. 

The committee has analyzed many industrial heating instal- 
lations and this study proves that one of six reasons was 
responsible for the adoption of electric heat: 

1. Where electricity is cheaper than fuel on B. t. u. basis. 

2. Where electricity is cheaper on account of labor reduc- 

tion. 

3. Where electricity is cheaper because of lower mainten- 

ance. 

4. Where electricity is better because of improved product. 

5. Where electricity is better because of improved working 

conditions. 

6. Where electricity is better because of decreased fire 

hazards. 

The first three reasons, of course, are purely economical 
and can be proved by engineering analysis. The other reasons: 
cannot be refuted, for it is a well-known fact that industrial 
electric heating processes will produce the results as shown 
on items 4, 5 and 6. Our job is to convince the prospective 
customer that, even if other fuel costs are lower than electric 
energy costs, the other five items more than offset the addi- 
tional cost of electric heat. 

The program of this committee for the ensuing year will 
be to follow aggressively the fundamentals of industrial heat- 
ing sales work as outlined. This work is to be carried on in 
the various central station companies of the Northwest by 
the members of this committee. In so doing we expect to 
accomplish the following results: 

1. Develop the closer cooperation of the equipment manu- 

facturers. 

2. Establish the friendliness and confidence of our cus- 
tomers. 

Build our industrial heating load. 
Increase our gross revenue. 


= 





RESIDENTIAL SALES BUREAUt 


Llectric Range* 


HE development of the electric range committee’s report 

for 1933 was accomplished through the presentation to 
each committee member of an activity outline with a request 
that comments be made concerning the member companies’ 
policies and practices. This outline completely covered all 
phases of electric range load development and represented 
what might be termed an ideal activity for the promotion of 
the electric range business. While the comments received 
from the members are perhaps not as definite and concrete 
as might have been secured through the questionnaire method, 
it was thought that this method would give each committee 
member an opportunity to exercise initiative in the develop- 
ment of new ideas and to present for the consideration of 
others the plans and policies which had been successful in 
his company’s promotional work. 

The activity outline is reproduced with this report, and 
divides the discussion into four main subjects: the product, 
the sales program, installation and financing, with appropri- 
ate subheads under each subject. 

THE PRODUCT 
The majority of the committee favored the buffet- 
range, principally because it simplifies inventory and 
eliminates duplication made necessary by right- and left-hand 
models. A minority of the committee felt that the console 
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*Report of the electric range committee, residential sales bu- 
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Suggested Activity Outline for the Consideration of the 
Electric Range Committee 
Northwest Electric Light & Power Association 
1933 


Types 
on Price 
1. The Product Sales Features 
Criticiems and Suggestions 


Selling Electric Cookery The Salesman 
f Sales Training 
Selling the Product The Dealer 


Electric Cookery 
Specific Offers 


Bill Stuffers 


Advertising Floor 
Window 
| Display — 
2. Sal Pr 
” al — Media Car Carde 
Kitchen Coach 
Newspsper 
Radio 


Home Service and Demonstrations 





| Campaigns 
Supervision 
D4 
. — Records and Reports 
Compensation 


3. Installation 


4. Financing 














model was still the most popular type and would enjoy good 
acceptance for some time to come. 


Price—The committee was unanimous in its opinion that 
range prices now are satisfactory, considering that quality 
features are being incorporated at a price around $150, and 
that a good quality range minus the deluxe features may be 
offered for as low as $100. 


Sales Features—The warming oven almost unanimously was 
selected as the first essential sales feature, and practically 
all of the committee considered it necessary that at least a 
16-in. oven and cooker should be included in the ideal range 
type. Three of the committee thought that the acid-resisting 
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enamel should be specified as a sales feature and that tem- 
perature control should be a feature of all ranges. 

Criticisms and Suggestions—The committee expressed no 
enthusiasm for colors in combination, feeling that one color 
finishing satisfies all demands, and that the color should be 
a light-yellow or a light-green. Some of the committee mem- 
bers noted a trend toward enclosed units and others indicated 
that speed as a feature has been overestimated; that the trend 
toward low-temperature cookery has removed the need for 
selling the idea of great speed. Other suggestions made 
were that steps should be taken to prevent the chipping of 
porcelain linings and that a reduction in range parts prices 
should be made. Only one member of the committee felt that 
lower prices on ranges incorporating essential features should 
be brought to the attention of the manufacturers. 


THE SALES PROGRAM 


Sales Training—The committee agreed that selling the 
electric cookery idea was the first and most essential con- 
sideration and that selling the product would be relatively 
easy if the first job were well done. They also felt that while 
the utility salesman has in the past carried the responsibility 
for selling the electric cookery idea, and should do so in the 
future, nevertheless definite means should be taken to en- 
courage the dealer and the dealer’s salesmen also to assist 
in doing this work. To this end, the committee feels that 
monthly demonstration schools should be held and that deal- 
ers’ sales organizations be urged to attend in order that all 
outlets may present to prospective purchasers the latest and 
most effective selling ideas. Cooperative advertising and 
special campaigns designed to interest the dealer are recom- 
mended as a means of making the dealer’s activity more 
effective. The committee also feels that home economics 
service, as well as maintenance service and installation, plays 
a necessary and helpful part in promoting future range 
business. 

The committee feels that the sales training should call 
attention to the fact that individualized selling is a necessity 
in today’s market; that the fact that a certain saturation 
has been obtained does not mean that the individual is ready 
and willing to purchase an electric range. Toward this end 
the committee feels that broader and more visual presenta- 
tions in the home and in stores should be based on the cus- 
tomer’s individual requirements and should stress the actual 
economies and advantages that will be brought to the pros- 
pective purchaser when the installation is made. The electric 
kitchen coach idea was endorsed as effective both in selling 
the electric cookery idea and in offering an opportunity to 
contact individually live prospects who might not otherwise 
be induced to come to the stores. 

Advertising—Electric range advertising may be divided be- 
tween the electric cookery copy and specific offers relative 
to the direct sale of merchandise. The committee was equally 
divided concerning present-day advertising, half of the mem- 
bers feeling that the important thing to do was to interest 
more people in electric cookery, while the others felt that a 
sufficient number are sold on electric cookery to be influenced 
by specific offers where ranges with all the essential features 
are offered at low prices. 

Media—The committee considers bill stuffers as a valuable 
medium in the presentation of electric cookery. It feels that 
some effort should be made to use this medium for coopera- 
tive work, since dealer antagonism has been developed because 
this has been used as a direct advertising medium to promote 
utility sales only. Short, spicy copy, emphasizing no one 
particular feature of electric cookery, was favored by the 
committee, and it was thought advisable that this copy be 
staggered with educational material concerning rates, etc. 
Newspaper advertising was favored by the committee as 
being the cheapest and best medium of general advertising, 
while half of the committee recommended radio advertising 
as good, particularly for cooperative promotion, and these 
members suggested that cooking methods and advantages be 
stressed and recipes be omitted from the continuity. 

On display advertising, opinions were divided. Most of the 
committee favored the idea of combining floor and window 
displays of an educational nature and alternating them in the 
window and in the sales room. Outdoor advertising was con- 
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sidered an especially good tie-in medium, particularly if 
illuminated with neon. Small-sheet truck display advertising 
was recommended as a very good and inexpensive medium 
where trucks are available. Cooking demonstrations of the 
old order were not recommended highly by the committee, 
the members feeling that the regular cooking schools have 
lost their originality except, perhaps, in the smaller towns. 
Demonstrations which present definite superiority of electric 
cookery were favored by the committee. 

Sales Direction—The campaign method of sales promotion 
was discussed by the committee, and it was the consensus of 
opinion that year-around activity is more effective, particu- 
larly since the dealer-relations problem has eliminated the 
buy-now incentive, premiums and _ special-small-down-pay- 
ments from such campaigns. The necessity for adequate 
supervision of men in the field was expressed, and the com- 
mittee approved in a general way the records and reports 
exhibit which was prepared by the chairman of the committee. 
Concerning the compensation of sales persons, the committee 
agreed that this should be based on three considerations: (1) 
a salary to cover promotional and developmental work re- 
quired of utility salesmen; (2) a load building bonus, based 
on the added revenue; and (3) a commission or participation 
in the merchadise volume, or profit share. Most of the com- 
panies represented are compensating their salesmen on flat 
salaries principally, but most of them have a plan of stimu- 
lating activity through a bonus or special compensation based 
either on quota performance or load-building revenue attained. 
From figures presented to the committee, it is evident that 
utility sales persons are developing new prospects who later 
are sold by dealers, due perhaps to some favorable concession 
of trade-in allowance, price, etc., and this condition prompts 
the committee to recommend that salesmen who actually are 
doing developmental work should be compensated more nearly 
on a salary basis than has been the practice in the past. 


INSTALLATION 


The subject of free installation of electric ranges was con- 
sidered as of no advantage by three members of the com- 
mittee, while four members of the committee considered it a 
great stimulant to the introduction of electric cookery, and 
two members of the committee stressed the fact that it 
opened the market to tenants who may not otherwise be sold 
an electric range. One company considered it the best thing 
of a promotional measure used, and recommended that the 
campaigns be not regular, but that they should be for speci- 
fied periods only and not repeated at frequent intervals. Then 
and then only is a special offer of value in influencing imme- 
diate sales. A compromise plan of installation was presented, 
namely, that wiring up to and including the meter would be 
furnished by the central station, as a part of its regular 
service equipment. This plan contemplates that the remain- 
ing wiring from the meter to the range be included in the 
price of the electric range, which would remove additional 
wiring costs from consideration at the time of purchase. The 
committee was agreed that the service entrance plan perhaps 
would be a great stimulant to the promotion of electric cook- 
ery at this time, and that the outlay necessary is a financial 
problem which should be presented to the executives of the 
various companies. 


FINANCING 

Concerning time payments, a slight majority of the com- 
mittee felt that terms from 30 to 36 months were essential to 
enable us to sell quality ranges, with average buying power 
as it now is. A minority of the committee felt that 15 to 18 
months was sufficient for a range alone, but 30 to 36 months 
for purchasers of an electric kitchen involving the purchase 
of two or three appliances at one time. One member of the 
committee suggested that a payment chart be devised which 
will eliminate as far as possible the quoting of the carrying 
and interest charges. Since it is the shrewd purchaser who 
makes a minute study of the carrying charge, the committee 
felt that no separate use will be effective; that a plain state- 
ment of charges should be made, and that the salesman should 
sell service rendered in accounting, billing, collection and in- 
terest charges. 

During the presentation of the committee’s report at the 
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Sales Section meeting in Portland, a demonstration of the 
advantages of electric cookery was given by means of a 


visualizer. This consisted of illuminated display equipment 
on a motor-driven reel, rotating under manual control by the 
salesman. This equipment aids the salesman in presenting 
all of the vital points of the superiority of electric cookery, 
making it easier for him to give a complete and thorough 
presentation of the subject to his prospective buyer. This is 
supplemented by a visual demonstration of the cleanliness of 
electric cookery and a complete explanation of the advantages 
of low-temperature cookery, particularly with reference to 
the preservation of the vital food elements, vitamins, mineral 
salts, etc. The safety, certainty and convenience of electric 
cookery is stressed in the demonstration, and the value of 
leisure to do other things is portrayed. Concerning economy, 
the visualizer shows that time, labor and money may be saved 
through electric cookery. Testimonials from accredited in- 
stitutions prove the fact that food shrinkage saving will more 
than pay the cost of operation of an average range. A com- 
pilation of the entire visualizer story will later be made for 
the purpose of presenting this information to all salesmen, 
employes and dealers’ representatives. 

It was the committee’s idea that the suggested activity 
outline, which might be termed an ideal activity, perhaps 
would not be used in its entirety by any one company, but 
contains features which might be utilized by several of the 
member companies. 

Further supplementing the presentation of the committee 
report at the Sales Section meeting, Joseph R. Gerber, of the 
advertising agency of Gerber & Crossley, Portland, explained 
a new series of advertising of electric cookery by Portland 
General Electric Co., in which an attempt is made to drama- 
tize the food value feature of foods properly cooked on an 
electric range. Also, George W. Madison, of the Portland 
General Electric Co. sales organization, spoke on the super- 
vision of salesmen and the direction of range selling activities. 
George E. Kelley of the same company told of the sales 
strategy he has employed in selling 500 electric ranges in the 
past five years. 


Water Heating* 


HE efforts of the water heating committee were directed 

to the merchandising of electric water heating equip- 
ment and electric water heating service. The technical phases 
purposely have been omitted, both for the reason that the 
National Committee in their report of 1931 covered that sub- 
ject so thoroughly, with basic technical information of vital 
importance to utilities now engaged in water heating promo- 
tion as well as those who may have it in contemplation, and 
that the factors which enter into these sales with the prob- 
able related subjects are considered next in line of impor- 
tance. In fairness to the manufacturers of equipment for 
electric water heating, it is the desire of this committee to 
leave no reflections in this respect and for that reason no 
mention is to be made of the manufacturers. Reference is 
to be made, however, to various types of equipment, for it is 
felt that these types possess individual characteristics natu- 
rally adaptable to certain rate schedules, policies and other 
requirements. 

An outline of features for discussion in this report was sub- 
mitted to each member of the committee for approval and 
to finally serve as a guide for their individual discussion. 
There being no disapproval, the outline was considered a basis 
for this report. The material as received from the members 
was quite complete and if included in its entirety would con- 
stitute a report of too great length for practical purposes. 
For that reason, it was decided to extract the more important 


*Report of the water heating committee, residential sales 
bureau, Sales Section, J. B. McLain, Idaho Power Co., chairman. 
Northwestern Electric Co.: J. B. Buman. 

Pacific Power & Light Co.: B. A. Hall. 

Portland General Electric Co.: Orr E. Crites. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co.: R. M. Clark. 

Utah Power & Light Co.: H. M. Ferguson. 

The Washington Water Power Co.: R. B. McElroy. 
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phases for a brief presentation covering types of equipment 
and sales methods. 


AVAILABLE TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 


In view of the various practical means and methods now 
available for the application of electric heat to heating of 
water for the domestic supply, and the publicity of the nu- 
merous manufacturers now marketing such equipment, it 
would not seem necessary that these be considered at any 
length. 

It is needless to say that the market is nearly flooded with 
water heaters, each with an outstanding feature, so that 
equipment now is available from reliable manufacturers to 
fill any requirement as to price range, rate schedule, service 
demands, and performance and sales features. 

There are certain definite factors which must be analyzed 
carefully in order to arrive at a wise decision as to equip- 
ment either for a change or adoption. A discussion of these 
factors, however, is beyond the scope of this committee, 
though among them for consideration are: present and an- 
ticipated load conditions, rate, competition, volume and de- 
sired load-building speed. It is felt that upon these factors 
much depends as to the type of equipment, and this question 
should be the last for solution. While this is an individual 
problem for each company because of varying conditions, 
very essential assistance and information is available in other 
companies and in the N.E.L.A. reports. 

It was hoped to draw out in this report some evidence of 
a particular type of equipment as having more possibilities 
than some others under certain rates. It was readily deter- 
mined that this was a study in itself and a real problem. 

The types of equipment featured by various companies 
would indicate that the storage principal of heating water 
naturally has general acceptance, and that the clamp-on and 
insert heating elements are considerable in majority over the 
circulation or side-arms heaters, particularly in connection 
with the built-up equipment and separate tank covers. Va- 
rious combinations of element capacities in all three types 
of heaters, depending on the type of rate, are in evidence 
over the territory, and each company is justified in favoring 
its particular set-up. 

Practically all companies in this section have featured the 
built-up installation; by so doing they have apparently ac- 
complished a volume of sales and a pleasing result in load 
building which could not have been otherwise accomplished. 
The complete factory heater has been looked upon as a very 
high type of equipment and has only entered the picture in 
a very limited way. Only a comparative few have been sold, 
and those to a class of customers who ordinarily appreciate 
and purchase quality equipment. 

Built-up installations, it is believed, will continue to carry 
the volume for some time to come, in view of the present-day 
prices of the complete heater. The latter, being more of a 
package article and fitting into ensemble selling, and more 


readily to a rental place, will become more in favor in the 
future. 


SALES METHODS 


A survey of the reports received from the various members 
of this committee show that there is no plan which may be 
applied as a sales plan to all companies in this section. Each 
company has developed a method of its own which is peculiar 
to that company and answers its sales problems. This would 
lead one to believe that there is a question as to whether a 
plan can be developed which can be used universally in all 
companies. At present, each company feels that it has a 
method which is workable in its own property and is quite 
sure that any plan at variance thereto will not produce de- 
sired results for that company. 

In connection with the carrying out of these methods, it 
is interesting to note that on one extreme we have the com- 
panies who believe in intensive training of specialty sales- 
men prior to their selling, and on the other extreme the com- 
panies who believe that all salesmen with very little training 
are qualified to sell water heating service. In justice to each, 
it must be said that the sales plans of these two extremes 
vary greatly. This, together with the fuel and gas competi- 
tion which individual companies have to meet, is the reason 
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for the diversity of plans used by the various companies. It 
is evident that the company employing highly-trained spe- 
cialty salesmen will use different methods of securing busi- 
ness than the company using regular salesmen. However, it 
is felt that when the public becomes educated to the use of 
hot water, considerable fuel and gas competition will develop, 
and your committee feels that at such time the value of well- 
trained specialty salesmen will be apparent. 


Your committee also feels that, even where competition is 
not pronounced, the future development of the field is de- 
pendent upon the satisfaction experienced by the present 
users. It is evident not only that the proper installation in 
regard to wattage, size of equipment and type of equipment 
is important, but also that the location and plumbing ar- 
rangement of the water heating installation are factors vital 
to the continued satisfaction of the customer in his use of 
electric water heating service. 


It also is felt that the promotion of water heating sales 
does not deal only with the sale of the equipment, but, as 
illustrated during the last year, it is necessary that customer 
complaints which may arise after the sale of the installation 
be satisfactorily taken care of. The water heater salesman 
must be qualified to go back to these customers and resell 
them if necessary on electric water heating service by an- 
swering any difficulties or objections which may have arisen. 


The two following plans have been submitted by members 
of the committee and illustrate the two extremes previously 
mentioned. It is true that other plans are in use and are 
proving workable, but these are the only ones which were 
presented in detail by committee members, and therefore they 
have been selected by this committee as typical examples: 


1. The Three Call System—This system has been recom- 
mended because it gives a definite outline for untrained sales- 
men to follow and permits of proper supervision without 
handicapping the progress of the sale in any way. The steps 
of the three call system follow: 


1. The salesman approaches the customer and introduces 
himself as a representative of the local utility, then requests 
permission to study the customer’s present water heating 
equipment and to make a recommendation on the cost of 
doing it electrically. The experience with this plan has been 
that most customers are interested in the comparative cost, 
especially if it might save something. 


The salesmen should investigate all factors relative to the 
installation, draw a rough sketch, estimate the uses, take 
measurements, etc. For new men, a questionnaire can be 
prepared to insure a complete survey. 


2. Information obtained in step No. 1 should be taken to 
the office and complete details of an electric installation 
worked up, including all wiring and plumbing. In the case of 
inexperienced water heater salesmen, these data should be 
checked with a water heater specialist. 


An appointment should be made with the prospect, prefer- 
ably in the evening when both members of the family can 
be together, and the complete story told. With the well 
worked-out plan, a most interesting sales story can be told, 
costs justified, objections answered and in many cases the 
sale closed. 4 


38. The third step is important whether the sale is closed 
in No. 2 or not. If the order is not given, the sale should be 
kept open by making an appointment for a meeting in the 
sales office where equipment is on display and where further 
help may be available. 

If the order is given for a water heater, the same appoint- 
ment should be made for an office meeting to show related 
merchandise and to build the desire for an all-electric home. 
It will be noted that this plan employs water heater spe- 
cialists, but most of the active selling is carried on by the 
regular salesman. 


2. Highly-Trained Specialty Salesmen—This plan is in use 
in several companies and revolves about the securing of well- 
qualified salesmen and giving them intensive training in the 
fundamentals of water heating. The first qualification is, of 
course, that the man possess the qualifications of an ordinary 
utility salesman. In addition to this he must be mechanically 
inclined so as to understand some of the difficulties involved 
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in installing. His water heating training should qualify him 
to be able to give to the customer information in regard to 
operation and the water heating service that can be expected 
from the equipment. 


It is not designed that he be able to tell the customer what 
his water heating bill will be, but that he will be able to in- 
form his customer as to the average cost and the average 
total amount of his bill as experienced by other users having 
similar requirements. The only definite statement he is per- 
mitted to make is in the cost per gallon to heat water elec- 
trically. 

This man first surveys the premises to decide on the proper 
location of the water heating installation. In most cases he 
is able to give the customer a price on an installation in- 
cluding the necessary plumbing and wiring costs. In some 
few extraordinary cases, however, it will be necessary to call 
a plumber and wiring contractor for estimates. This then 
is combined with the cost of the water heating installation 
itself and furnishes the basis for the figures which he will 
present to the customer. Thus the customer’s obligation is 
confined only to the utility and the utility in turn compen- 
sates the plumber and electrical contractor. 


These men also are used to satisfy complaints of high bills 
due to water heating. It must not be assumed, however, that 
these men are confined entirely to water heating. In many 
cases it has been found that these men, because of previous 
experience and qualification, can very readily make a range 
sale either in connection with water heating or as a step 
preceding the selling of a water heating installation. Pri- 
marily, however, his work is water heating and during the 
off seasons his time is confined to the survey of customers 
not using water heating and the contacting of present water 
heating customers to determine if the customer has any 
complaints in regard to his water heating service. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, your committee wishes to point out that 
there are numerous types of equipment on the market. Be- 
cause these types of equipment have been developed to meet 
certain requirements and as every property has conditions 
peculiar to its own territory, it is felt that a very thorough 
study must be made of the conditions existing within the 
company and the general conditions prevailing throughout 
the territory, and in light of these findings the selection made 
of the equipment which should be used in the promotion of 
water heating. 


What has been said in regard to the type of equipment is 
equally true in regard to the sales methods which should be 
used. In addition to this, however, your committee feels that 
the plan employing well-trained salesmen has considerable 
merit and that this plan is workable not only in the develop- 
ment of the water heating load and in the promotion of sales 
where water heating service has already proved acceptable, 
but they are very important factors in assuring customer 
satisfaction. The utility feels that it has an obligation after 
the water heating installation has been made to see that 
customer satisfaction is continued. Upon continued customer 
satisfaction is dependent future load building. This phase 
is especially important as has been shown by our present 
conditions and, therefore, should merit considerable consider- 
ation by the utilities. 


It is apparent that a consensus of opinion as to an ac- 
cepted sales method is not seen by the committee. It would 
seem, however, that a company interested in water heating 
to the extent of its promotion also would be interested in 
sound and satisfactory sales, and the holding of these cus- 
tomers. The accomplishment of these results could best be 
made by highly-qualified specialty men, capable of handling 
a deal completely, from the approach to customer satisfac- 
tion, with as few calls as possible. 


It is not intended that this report be a conclusive survey 
of this section, but that it is rather a limited report on in- 
formation received from members of this committee. There 


are undoubtedly other programs and methods which are 
proving equally workable; therefore, this report has been in- 
tended to cover only the specific cases under consideration 
which had been reported upon by members of the committee. 
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Home Appliance* 


HE committee was unable to meet to discuss the various 

phases of the sale of home appliances, but an effort has 
been made through correspondence to get some ideas on the 
present-day practices of the various utilities represented and 
aiso the trend of thought concerning future activities. In 
order to do this, a questionnaire was sent to each member 
of the committee. The questions asked and composite an- 
swers follow: 


Q. 1—From a load-building standpoint, are the utilities 
justified in spending any great amount of time and money 
promoting the sale of small home appliances? 


A.—Neither the profit nor the load derived from the sale 
of such items will justify the spending of any great amount 
of time or money on the sale of such items. However, they 
have a very definite place in a well-balanced load-building 
program and should be given a place in promotional activities 
in keeping with their relative importance. 


Q. 2—To what extent does the sale of small appliances pave 
the way for the sale of major items such as ranges, refrigera- 
tors and washing machines? 


A.—A large percentage of homes have small appliances 
such as flat irons, waffle irons and percolators before ac- 
quiring the major items; therefore, it is reasonable to assume 
that these small electrical servants have a very definite part 
in familiarizing the housewife with the use of electricity for 
household purposes and in this manner pave the way for the 
sale of other items of greater importance both to the cus- 
tomer and to the utility. 


Q. 3—Would the present high saturation of small appli- 
ances be as great as it is had the power companies not lent 
their support to the pioneering of such items? What, in 
your opinion, is the proportion of present saturation due to 
power company effort? 


A.—Just as it took years of constant effort to obtain public 
acceptance of the railroad and the automobile, it has taken 
many years of constant advertising and personal contacts on 
the part of power companies to bring about the present 
degree of public acceptance of electrical household appliances. 

During this so-called pioneering stage, the cost of carrying 
on our educational sales program has undoubtedly exceeded 
the profit derived from the sale of all such appliances. The 
average merchant is not interested in displaying any new 
piece of merchandise until it has gained at least a certain 
degree of public acceptance, and for this reason dealers other 
than utilities have had a comparatively small part in bring- 
ing about the present saturation of electrical household ap- 
pliances. In recent years their interest in such items has 
gradually increased as public acceptance has grown. 


Q. 4—Now that these appliances are well beyond the pio- 
neering stage, is it your opinion that the sale of such items 
will go along without the active aid of the utilities, or will 
their participation sufficiently increase the total volume to 
justify their engaging in the sale of these appliances? 


A.—The preponderance of opinion among the members of 
the committee is that through the joint efforts of utilities 
and dealers enough additional volume will be secured to more 
than justify their continuation in the field. It should be the 
duty of the utilities to continue to carry the greater portion 


of the burden of promoting new devices as they appear from 
time to time. 


Q. 5—Is your company at the present time actively en- 
gaged in the sale of small home appliances? If so, do you 
make special campaign offers? 


A.—Four of the six companies answering carry a repre- 
sentative line of appliances in their stores, and two of such 
companies make special campaign offers. In all such cases 





*Report of the home appliance committee, residential sales 
bureau, Sales Section, Guy E. Davis, Pacific Power & Light Co., 
chairman. 

Idaho Power Co.: F. M. Ingraham. 

Mountain States Power Co.: Fred Hartt. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co.: Harry E. Dingle. 

Utah Power & Light Co.: Geo. B. Earl. 

The Washington Water Power Co.: J. J. Fox. 
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activities are limited to inside selling. No outside canvassing 
is done by any of the utilities represented. 


Q. 6—If special offers are made, are your local dealers 
given an opportunity to participate? 

A.—All companies represented have in the past enlisted 
the services of the dealers on a cooperative basis and those 
still active are continuing to do so. One company reports 
that each month a special offer is made on one appliance 
and that the dealers are invited to participate on the same 
basis. The particular appliance featured is sold to the dealers 
at slightly more than ledger cost and their time contracts are 
taken over by the utility at the end of the month. 


Q. 7—Do you offer terms on small home appliances? If so, 
what terms and what carrying charges are added? 


A.—Of the four utilities still active in the sale of small 
home appliances, all are offering terms of from two to five 
months. Down payments range from 15 to 25 per cent. 


Q. 8—Would the volume of small appliance sales be just 
as great if all dealers, including the power companies, sold 
such items for cash only or on 30-day accounts? If not, 
how much do you think the sales volume would be affected by 
such a policy? 

A.—Five of the six members of the committee expressed 
themselves as believing that sales would be materially re- 
duced if all time-sale privileges, other than 30-day charges, 
were eliminated. Suggested percentages of reduction ranged 
from 25 to 60 per cent. 


Q. 9—There is a tendency on the part of some manufac- 
turers to produce what we might call a utility line of such 
items as waffle irons, toasters and percolators. These appli- 
ances mechanically are just as good as the higher-priced 
lines, but certain sacrifices have been made in trimmings, 
ete., in order to hold down the cost. Do you believe that 
customers, buying such utility appliances rather than the 
higher-priced items, will be inclined to use them every day 
in the week rather than put them aside as ornaments only 
to be used occasionally ? 

A.—The unanimous opinion of the committee members was 
that this was a step in the right direction. Such appliances 
may now be sold on a basis of “service” rather than the 
“pride of ownership.” 


SUMMARY 


In summing up the reactions of the various members of the 
committee to these questions, it is evident all are agreed on 
the following points: 

That small appliances should have a place in the general 
line-up of current-consuming devices, and that a reasonable 
amount of time and money should be expended in the promo- 
tion of such items. 

It is the belief of all concerned that the time has come 
when other legitimate merchants should be given an oppor- 
tunity to share this business on a fair and equitable basis. 

That all utility promotional plans take into consideration 
the interests and legitimate rights of all dealers. 

Due to the fact that the dealer has no particular reason to 
become interested in a new piece of merchandise until it has 
gained a reasonable degree of acceptance, the utilities should 
continue to shoulder the burden of pioneering such new items 
as they appear from time to time. 

Another very important angle to this situation is the main- 
tenance of quality, and it is generally agreed that it will be 
the responsibility of the utilities to uphold the standard along 
this line. 

General approval is given to the plan of the standard man- 
ufacturers in bringing out a line of low-priced quality mer- 
chandise which will enable all dealers to combat the cheaply- 
constructed products of the fly-by-night manufacturer. 

There seems to be some difference of opinion concerning 
the effect which the utility small appliance sales activities 
may have on dealer relations. A closer contact with all deal- 
ers is suggested and as a result of these contacts a better 
understanding will prevail; once the confidence and friendly 
cooperation of the dealer is secured, he readily will appre- 
ciate the valuable assistance rendered by utilities in diverting 
a greater portion of the total dollars spent by the buying 
public into electrical channels. 
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Home Lighting* 


HE three-year plan announced by this committee last 
year recognizes that a vital part of the activity is to 
create in the minds of the domestic customer an acceptance 
of shaded light (of eyesight conservation) and that lighting 
must be sold from the standpoint of an appeal to beauty in 
the home, to health, comfort and convenience. 
Last year, we found that a challenge had been issued to 
the industry by the average home-dweller. 


THE CHALLENGE 


1.-One out of every three fixtures unquestionably is obso- 
lete. 

2. Shaded light is the exception rather than the rule. 

3. 30 out of every 100 lamps in sockets are 15 and 25 

watts in size. 

People are allowed to feel electric light is expensive. 

The homemaker is satisfied with the costs of electricity 

for labor saving devices, but is not satisfied with light- 

ing costs. 

Prevalence of defective vision is ignored. 

Inadequate standards of wiring are employed commonly. 

Interest and sympathy of all possible cooperating forces 

are not employed. 


oe 


PS 


How often do we enter the average home and find elec- 
trical appliances for which we have created a demand and 
which cannot be used adequately because the customer has no 
outlet to attach the appliance cord to? Furthermore, is it not 
a common practice for our customers to ask us to explain the 
cost of operating an appliance or to show them how to com- 
pute their electric service bill, so often called an electric light 
bill? 

Many of us have given little or no thought to the develop- 
ment of residential lighting load during the past few years, 
possibly due to the fact that our interests have been drawn 
to other lines. The result has been that the basic load builder 
of all central stations has been left to grow like Topsy “just 
growed.” Have we realized the possibilities that exist in the 
average five room home? 


Let’s examine this table for a moment: 








Average Conservative 








Connected Load Ideal Per Cent 

Watts Watts Saturation 
Living room 252.0 540 47 
Dining room 158.3 230 69 
Kitchen... 86.5 200 43 
Bedroom... . 98.0 190 52 
Bath.. 70.9 100 71 








Some might question the valuation of our conservative 
ideal. Take the kitchen, for instance—in estimating this we 
are asking only for a minimym of one 150-watt daylight 
lamp in the center fixture and jone 50-watt inside-frost lamp 
in an appropriate unit mounted over the electric range or 
over the sink. Certainly this is conservative. 

What are the possibilities of relative revenue building per 
dollar initially invested by the consumer? 


ool 








Average Retail Annual Ann. Rev. per Dollar 

rice Revenue Spent for the Device 
Lamps, 40-watt $ 0.20 $ 0.78 $3.89 
lrons...... rte 4.59 4.32 0.94 
Cookers...... Kg Wark 6.70 6.00 0.88 

Indirect floor lamps, 

300-watt.. ad 5.00 18.00 0.72 
Toasters. ... st 5.50 3.00 0.55 
Heaters...... oa’ 4.75 2.40 0.51 
Ranges. . 7 150.00 60.00 0.40 
Percolators j 4.75 3.00 0.39 
Waffle irons ; 7.78 1.80 0.23 
Refrigerators 250.00 26.40 0.11 
lroning machines. .... 76.99 7.59 0.10 
Fans, desk es 14.00 0.96 0.07 
Cleaners 3 55.00 1.16 0.04 
Washing machines 104.50 1.44 0.01 


*Report of the home lighting committee, 
bureau, Sales Section, Walter E. Potter, 
Dept. of General Electric Co., chairman. 
General Electric Supply Corp.: Elmer Jonnsen. 
idaho Power Co.: O. C. Mayer. 
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Incandescent Lamp 


Mountain States Power Co.: Henry Goldson. 
The Washington Water Power Co.: L. V. Ross. 
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When you consider that, from the above figures, it only 
requires one or two floor lamps to equal the revenue pro- 
duced by one refrigerator and about three floor lamps to 
equal the revenue of one range, this should prove conclusively 
that the residential lighting field has greater possibilities than 
any other part of our residential service. We defy any of 
you to place more than one refrigerator or one range in the 
average home, but you can place an almost unlimited number 
of floor lamps in the home; in fact, even in your own home 
you undoubtedly have several in the living room alone, as 
well as more than one in many of the other rooms. 


THE ANSWER—TEN POINTS OF CONTACT 


It is estimated conservatively that the residential lighting 
load is productive of approximately 62 per cent of the total 
domestic revenue, and but 52 per cent of the total domestic 
energy sold by the utilities. It is recognized that much of 
this output has resulted not from a sustained directed ac- 
tivity in the sale of energy for light, but as a natural conse- 
quence of the present-day necessity for illumination. The 
public, with few exceptions, has not had proper instruction 
or guidance in the selection of luminaries and has endeavored 
to select its own lighting equipment with the natural result 
that, through ignorance of the disadvantages of inadequate 
or poorly-distributed light, a natural desire to economize on 
the light bill, in most cases, has defeated its own objectives. 

It is obvious that the correction of these conditions would 
result in benefit to the public by giving it good lighting from 
artistic fixtures; to the fixture industry through the manu- 
facture and the sale of lighting equipment properly designed 
to meet modern demands; to the contractors through the work 
resulting from changes in wiring and the fixture hanging 
which will become necessary; and to the utilities, who will 
benefit by selling more energy for lighting service. 

1. Sell Lighting Fixtures—In order to meet adequately 
the challenge of the home lighting market, it is elementary 
that the newer forms of lighting equipment shali have an 
appeal that will make the older types appear undesirable. 
The customer cannot be approached effectively with discus- 
sions of an engineering character, but must be appealed to 
from the standpoint of decorative harmony, beauty, comfort 
and health. 

The desire to possess good fixtures to the extent of being 
willing to undergo the necessary expense in their purchase 
and installation must be encouraged through the emotions 
and not through intricate scientific reasoning. As in the case 
of refrigerators, radios, sweepers and other electrical appli- 
ances, the public must be appealed to through the service 
rendered and the emphatic desirability for the new equipment, 
rather than through statistical or technical arguments. 

Good lighting equipment must be sold by stressing such 
points as the beauty and honesty of design, the lasting 
quality of the materials and workmanship; the happy man- 
ner in which the fixture not only performs its function as 
an illuminating device, but becomes an important element 
in the home decorative scheme both by day and by night. 

During the past year, two of the utilities in this territory 
conducted lighting fixture campaigns which reached into every 
home, large and small. Even the minimum bill customers 
were reached by these new lighting units as they are de- 
signed to meet three main factors: (1) an obviously increased 
current consumption; (2) an honest and appreciated service 
to the customer; (3) an elimination of sales resistance 
through a low initial cost. One company, with a dealer co- 
operative campaign, reached 65.7 per cent of its quota, with 
a coverage of 18.8 per cent to its total residential customers. 
It was interesting to note that the districts in which the 
highest percentage of total residential customers were con- 
tacted were the districts attaining the highest percentage of 
quota. 

Another utility engaged in a similar activity. All employees 
first were called into a general group meeting at each divi- 
sion, where the campaign was outlined in detail and reasons 
for employee participation explained. At these meetings, the 
employees were given a lighting presentation covering the 
simple lighting principles and sales arguments. This utility 
showed employee participation of better than 75 per cent, 
with a total of 3,859 units sold. With each and every em- 
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ployee given a quota of three units to sell, it was found at 
the finish the quota reached was 179 per cent. Each unit sold 
required one 150-watt inside-frosted Mazda lamp, and on a 
basis that each unit replaced a maximum of a 60-watt lamp, 
the increased load as well as revenue readily can be figured. 
If nothing else was accomplished from this campaign, it de- 
veloped a closer cooperation between the various departments 
of the central station, as every employee realized that his 
job was coordinated and dependent upon the other employees. 
Every employee entered this campaign, from the president, 
who actually sold his quota, down to the janitor. 


2. Conduct Empty Socket Activities—One of the utilities 
in this section during the past year carried on a Mazda lamp 
selling campaign among its own employees, with full coopera- 
tion of the dealers within their respective territory. News- 
paper advertisements were run in the regular papers, sup- 
plemented by stuffers placed in all electric service statements. 
It is estimated that 10 per cent of the active sockets are 
empty; if we fill only one of these with one 40-watt lamp, we 
will during the life of the lamp increase the revenue $2.32. 
Your committee urges each utility to consider this activity 
in cooperation with the incandescent lamp manufacturers; 
you can assist in working out a complete campaign with full 
support of the dealers. This activity certainly opens up our 
largest field quickly. 


3. Promotion of Home Lighting Through Advertising and 
Publicity—Today we find practically every magazine and 
women’s publicity of a national circulation carrying columns 
and pages of general information and reading material on 
proper home lighting in all its phases. Publications such as 
“McCalls,” “Woman’s Home Companion,” “Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” “Pictorial Review” and many others carry this 
message into the home for us. It is up to us to tie in locally 
with direct newspaper advertising of a general nature, sup- 
plemented by direct mail to selected prospects. One central 
station last year used their regular advertising space in the 
newspapers to carry this message to the local people. Several 
other utilities are planning a similar activity this year. 
Every phase of residential lighting is discussed in these ar- 
ticles, including adequate wiring and even ultra-violet irra- 
diation. 

In this connection, we urge each utility to consider the edu- 
cation of its own employees on residential lighting, particu- 
larly the home-service women. Recently, your committee 
found a home-service woman who could not explain what a 
kilowatt-hour was to a customer or even figure the operating 
cost of an electrical appilance. It is surprising how many 
of our employees who are constantly called upon by the public 
to explain the simplest of questions regarding the basic part 
of our business cannot answer these fundamental questions. 

The incandescent lamp manufacturers have published a 
complete set of home-lighting lessons for the use of central 
stations among their employees. These have been used in 
several properties in this territory. In some cases, every em- 
ployee was required to take the course; in others it was left 
to the individual. Where every employee took the course, an 
elimination in the number of complaints for apparent high 
cost of electric service was noted. 

If our industry is to carry forward, we must carry the 
message to the customer that ELECTRICITY IS CHEAP 
when he considers it is his servant at his command. The 
simplest method to carry this message is through our own 
employees, and these courses serve to help educate first our 
own people, then our customers. 


4. Sell Portable Lamps—Field surveys, supplemented by 
experience in many selling efforts, prove that every city 
offers a tremendous market for the sale of portable lamps. 
It is estimated that the average home contains but three 
portable lamps at the most. Lighting experts say that each 
family needs at least ten such lamps to enjoy the full beauty, 
eye comfort and safety that “portables” give so effectively 
and economically. There is an opportunity to put a portable 
lamp beside most every reading chair in the home, a portable 
lamp on either end of the davenport, a torchiere or a candle- 
piece in the hallway, two or more candles in the dining room, 
a lamp for every bed, a lamp or two for every dressing table, 
a lamp for every dark corner of a room; in all, an opportunity 
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to put between twelve and fifteen portable lamps in every 
home. 

Portable lamps can be sold in volume and at a merchan- 
dising profit. That has been proved not once, but many 
times. The local market may be somewhat different from the 
national average, but it can be sold. Lamps should be offered 
that are at once different, have artistic appeal and quality, 
and are priced so that the great majority of customers can 
afford to own them. Lamps of that character are available 
from the manufacturers. Cooperation with all local retail 
outlets of portable lamps is highly desirable, if not impera- 
tive. 

Few electrical applications have a wider distribution by 
local retail stores than the portable lamp. Furniture stores, 
jewelry stores, electric shops, department stores and spe- 
cialty stores have come to look upon the electric portable 
lamp as their own field and in most instances are making 
it a profitable source of sales revenue. The interest of these 
dealers should be aroused and the plan of making a special 
drive and periodic campaign as a concentrated and complete 
cooperative movement should encourage their participation. 

Where the utility is not active in the sale of portables, the 
utility can sponsor a sales program, offer the sales depart- 
ment as a help. The combined publicity, educational activi- 
ties, personal sales solicitation, window and store displays, 
and general concentration on such a movement unquestion- 
ably can be made to produce a larger volume of sales than 
if left to individual efforts. 

Changes in decoration, new furniture, more varied uses and 
new styles have placed existing portable lamps very largely 
in the obsolete class. Every so often the period influence in 
home furnishings changes. For instance, Arts Exposition of 
1925 in Paris created in this country a craze for the art 
moderne, and there was an influx of modernistic furnishings 
into thousands of American homes. However, the era of the 
modernistics lasted but a few years, and now the radical and 
extreme types of furniture and lamps no longer are popular 
—the decorative motif has changed. At present the vogue is 
Early American, French Provincial, 19th Century, English 
and Victorian. Thus we hear of the Chippendale, Sheraton, 
the Directorie and the classical periods, all of which call 
for particular designs, colors, materials and fabrics in the 
decorative scheme and in accessories, such as the portable 
lamps, necessary to create a pleasing effect and harmony. 

Does the average American woman change her lamps or 
add new ones when she changes her furniture and redeco- 
rates in accord with the prevailing fashion and period? The 
vast proportion do not, but might if they were influenced by 
intelligent and persistent promotional effort on the necessity 
and utility of attractive portable lamps. 

Educational effort through national women’s publications, 
together with industry campaigns under way by furniture, 
rug and allied interests, are opening to women new vision 
and understanding of good taste in style and in decorative 
harmony. Retail department stores maintain staffs of stylists 
in their home furnishing departments so that they may carry 
the proper stocks and cooperate in correct furnishing of the 
home. This educational effort very definitely has created a 
desire and a new buying power in the minds of these mil- 
lions of women for a change, for something new and dif- 
ferent. Have we, as members of the electrical industry, taken 
full advantage of this opportunity to promote and sell the 
one thing that contributes as much as anything else to har- 
mony, attractiveness, comfort, appreciation, utility and com- 
plete satisfaction in the various rooms of the home—correct 
and proper lighting? 

Our promotional advertising and sales appeals should be 
directed towards the two principal facts in regard to the 
portable lamp, namely, utility and decoration. The average 
woman of the house is more concerned with decoration and 
the average man of the house with utility. The woman is 
interested in style, color, harmony and decorative effects of 
a lamp. The man is interested in securing a light source of 
sufficient volume and quality for easy reading and working, 
placed conveniently in locations that provide the greatest 
comfort and relaxation. 

Both should be whole-heartedly concerned in eyesight con- 
servation, particularly for the children in their study and 
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reading. The latter interests can be most effectively aroused 
and will prove a chief selling point in thousands of homes if 
forcibly brought to the attention of the parents. 


5. Organize and Carry On a Home-Lighting Service De- 
partment—Central station executives must take the lead in 
this program of residential lighting development. First, 
through the development of a home-lighting specialist; 
second, if not a home-lighting specialist, we must develop 
our home-service group. The purpose of the home-service 
department is first to increase the kw.-hr. consumption and 
second to build greater goodwill through service in the home. 
This ideal is being only partially fulfilled when these depart- 
ments are dealing primarily in appliances. A complete service 
in the home must include lighting; and inasmuch as there is 
a sizeable force of workers already established among cen- 
tral stations, the placing of the lighting specialist with these 
people is the most logical. Any educational development is 
dependent on contacts with the consumer, and our home- 
service women have these valuable contacts. 


6. Seil Adequate Wiring in the Home—No finer piece of 
work could be accomplished than to draft a set of minimum 
wiring specifications or requirements, based upon consumer 
needs and desires, and to urge its adoption and promulgation 
by this body. Today, minimum requirements in house wiring 
in the Northwest are in considerable variance, and the effect 
is to retard rather than develop adequate wiring, for the 
simple reason that the public cannot understand such varia- 
tions. If these were adopted in the large cities, then every 
other city could be urged to adopt this wiring standard in 
lieu of existing requirements. This would convince the home 
owner that the electrical industry is in complete accord with 
what constitutes good wiring practice for present and future 
needs. a 

In a survey conducted in employees’ homes this last year, 
we found 4 per cent had no wall or floor outlets in the living 
room, 29 per cent had only one outlet in the living room, 32 
per cent had none in the kitchen, 23 per cent had none in the 
dining room, 86 per cent had none in the bath. Further sur- 
vey showed the: following desired changes in lighting for all 
rooms: 


Per Cent 


eS CO erie da wid dies WOM WES ee ane be awe’ 40 
Wall switches instead of ceiling pull-lights........ 5 
Wall lights added in kitchen or bath................ 17 
eee Tee mere GROUPES. 6c cc iccccccwdeencacear 11 
Gt Mie SR rae can one. we hme 6 0.v 0d Be Oa OS a4 a's ce eae 
POOUe SEO BENE SEUNG bt rede whe cee Cpabeesaceecaet 16 
Pee ere er eT eL ee eee 14 


Every outlet added in the average home means not only 
addition of lighting load, but the outlet is provided for a 
fuller appreciation of the present appliance load and its 
actual use. 

7. Conduct Home Lighting Demonstrations Through Model 
Rooms, Model Houses and Company Stores—Several years 
ago, many utilities and local leagues fostered the building 
and equipping of model homes. Each of these homes quickly 
proved its worth, not only from an increase in real estate 
sale value, but from the business secured from a greater ap- 
preciation of the use of electricity in the home. Many major 
appliances were introduced and the demand created there. 
The same was true of the latest and proper methods of light- 
ing. Your committee feels that this is now the time to start 
anew on this activity. Our appliance and cooking schools 
have proved that our customers will attend these openings, 
and the sales and load actually results therefrom. 

The incandescent lamp manufacturers provide a home- 
lighting recipe chart for use in company stores, which can 
be placed along the side of the lamp socket for ready refer- 
ence. This enables the sales person to select the right lamp 
for each socket, thus eliminating the danger of a customer 
getting a 25-watt lamp for a kitchen, as actually has hap- 
pened. 

If complete homes cannot be equipped with modern light- 
ing, at least one or two rooms can be equipped with the newer 
phases of lighting, whether in a new or remodeled home or 
in company stores having a sales room using an electric 
kitchen or other rooms of the home. 

8. Cooperative Sales Programs with Architects, Builders, 
Contractors, Optometrists and Women’s Clubs--—We feel that 
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the optometrists are most important contacts. As soon as 
they know our function, they tell who needs proper lighting. 
It helps considerably to be able to tell a parent that his op- 
tometrist recommended a survey of the lighting conditions 
and subsequent recommendations for improvement, after the 
optometrist has discussed corrective lighting with his patient. 
We have found these men very eager for any information 
given them on the relationship of lighting to eyesight and 
they in turn can tell their patients how to correct the seeing 
condition in the home after the lens has been fitted to the eye. 

The Nela Park home-lighting program in several film slide 
lectures covers the various phases of lighting in the home, 
knit customer relations closer, as well as opening many leads 
in talking before various women’s groups interested in better 
lighting. Every utility should have these film slide lectures 
in its home-service department, as well as others recently 
issued by various authorities. Work of this nature tends to 
knit customer relations closed, as well as opening many leads 
for increased lighting load through a better appreciation of 
the ramifications of proper lighting. 

9. Sell Decorative and Seasonal Lighting—Last year your 
committee made a list of monthly recommendations for home 
lighting activities. A number of them have been used by 
various properties, but no utility has carried a real month-to 
month constructive program. The two months receiving the 
most prominence were January, a health month featuring the 
use of sun lamps for sunshine, for adults, children and babies; 
and July and August for garden lighting. 

One company last year carried a rather comprehensive 
program on garden lighting, through newspaper advertise- 
ments and direct mail contact, through letters and folders to 
selected members of various garden clubs and women’s clubs. 
Personal calls by representatives of the lighting-service de- 
partment resulted in several jobs being closed. Many lighting 
equipment manufacturers have complete campaign material 
available for such activities, and are anxious to cooperate. 

10. Conduct Lighting Programs With the Home-Service 
Department—A number of our utilities regularly are con- 
ducting demonstrations on various electrical cooking appli- 
ances in their own company stores, or cooperatively with 
local newspapers or retail stores. Usually during these dem- 
onstrations, while the food is being cooked, there is an op- 
portunity to add interest to the program by interspersing a 
short talk, demonstration or playlet on some appropriate 
home-lighting problem. 

The General Electric Mazda lamp manufacturers have pre- 
pared an elaborate program embracing six different programs 
for such use. One of our utilities now is planning to carry 
this program out with its appliance schools and demonstra- 
tions. For instance, when the appliance demonstration is on 
electric refrigeration, the light talk can be on the use of 
indirect bridge light for general and partly lighting. On a 
meeting featuring pleasant party plans, the appliance demon- 
stration will be with sandwich toaster, waffle iron, coffee 
maker and mixer, and the lighting talk and demonstrations 
on lighted table decorations. 

These demonstrations offer an excellent opportunity to con- 
tact the residential customer and deliver two stories instead 
of one, providing diversity as well as real home interest. 

Last, we submit for your consideration thirteen questions, 
asking each of you to check them as they might exist in 
your own home. 

1. Is there a reading lamp by every easy chair in your 
living room? 
2. Can you see readily from either end of your divan or 
davenport ? 
3. Can you see to play the piano without shadows? 
4. Have you enough light for one table of bridge in the 
living room? 
Have you enough light for three tables? 
6. Can you look up telephone numbers easily with a tele- 
phone book at the telephone? 
Are there enough portable lamps to make reading on 
the porch easy? 
8. Is your wife’s boudoir table lighted with iamps from 
each side? 
9. Is there a bed lamp of the right height over the bed or 
a portable lamp alongside the bed? 


or 
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10. Is there a portable lamp alongside the writing desk? 

11. Is there a light on either side of the mirror in the 
bathroom to eliminate shadows when shaving? 

12. Is there a light in the kitchen over the sink to eliminate 
working in your shadow? 

13. Is there a duplex convenience outlet spaced along every 
10 to 12 feet in each room? 


How does your home check up? 


Your committee feels that the time has now come to Stop 
Talking About Cooperation and Unite in a Plan of Action! 


Home Air Conditioning, Heating 
and Refrigeration® 


N VIEW of the extensive report submitted by the commer- 

cial and industrial air conditioning committee, covering all 
phases of the subject, including comfort cooling for the home, 
your committee has purposely omitted all discussion of the 
technical phases. 

The use of air conditioning equipment in the Northwest 
has been confined largely to commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments, with very few home installations to date. Answers 
to questionnaires sent out by the committee indicate that 
very little consideration has been given as yet to the possi- 


*Report of the home air conditioning, heating and refrigeration 
committee, residential sales bureau, Sales Section, Glenn L. 
Jackson, The California Oregon Power Co., chairman. 
Northwestern Electric Co.: J. C. Plankinton. 

Portland General Electric Co.: A. C. McMicken. 

Refrigeration Engineering Corp.: D. W. Durcquer. 

Utah Power & Light Co.: G. M. Gadsby. 

The Washington Water Power Co.: R. B. McElroy. 





bilities of the home air conditioning field. Utility companies 
so far have confined themselves to the promotion of commer- 
cial and industrial air conditioning. Lack of money available 
for the promotion of domestic comfort cooling no doubt has 
been one of the chief causes for this condition. 

The progress of comfort cooling for the home at this stage 
of its development depends largely upon the sales or promo- 
tional efforts of the utility companies. Indications are that 
no utility company represented in the Association contem- 
plates the actual sale of home air conditioning equipment 
through its merchandising organization, and will, as soon as 
money is available, confine sales efforts to the promotional 
field. 

The chief limitation to home air conditioning, in the minds 
of most utility executives, appears to be the matter of 
initial cost of equipment. A study of conditions in the North- 
west indicates that most territories need only partial air 
conditioning, which can be supplied the customer at a reason- 
able cost. Manufacturers have developed and have available 
equipment to meet these needs. The next move appears to be 
up to the utility companies. 

While the utilities’ support in the development of commer- 
cial and industrial air conditioning is essential, it is abso- 
lutely necessary in the home air conditioning field, especially 
in the smaller towns, if the manufacturer is to market his 
product at a reasonable expense. 

Your committee believes that four steps should be taken 
immediately by all utilities: 


1. The appointment of an individual, or individuals, to 
assume the responsibility of sponsoring the promotion of air 
conditioning business in the territory. 

2. The education of contact personnel. 

3. The development of a home air conditioning 
educational plan. 

4. Effect working arrangements with manufacturers and 
local retailers and the coordination of utility and dealer effort. 


customer 


RURAL SALES BUREAUt 


HE WORK of the rural sales bureau for the past year 

has been concentrated largely on preparation of material 
for the agricultural handbook. Progress on this work is more 
completely reported below. 

For the program of the annual Sales Section meeting in 
Portland, March 30 to April 1, the committee presented two 
subjects appearing to have immediate load-building possi- 
bilities in rural areas: electric soil heating and the latent 
steam boiler for dairy farms. Reports on these subjects also 
are appended. 


Electric Soil Heating Cable and 
Its Use in the Northwest* 


By F. E. Price 


Oregon C.R.E.A. 


LECTRIC soil heating has developed an entirely new field 

for the utilization of electrical energy, which at the 
present time is estimated to consume 150,000 kw.-hr. an- 
nually in the territory served by Portland wholesalers and 
manufacturers, and 83,700 kw.-hr. annually in the territory 
served by Seattle. The annual revenue at 3 c. per kw.-hr. this 
year will amount to approximately $4,500 in Oregon and 
southern Washington territory, and $2,500 in the Seattle ter- 


7D. B. Leonard, Pacific Power & Light Co., Chairman. 

L. C. Moore, Portland General Electric Co., vice-chairman. 
The California Oregon Power Co.: T. W. Delzell. 
Idaho Power Co.: R. S. Overstreet. 

Oregon State College: F. E. Price. 

Portland General Electric Co.: W. M. Hamilton. 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.: J. C. Seott, H. T. 
University of Idaho: Hobart T. Beresford. 

Utah Power & Light Co.: P. H. Craven. 


Heg. 


Western Washington Experiment Station: Dr. J. W. Kalkus. 
*A report of the rural sales bureau, Sales Section. 


ritory, or a total of $7,000. I believe this a development 
worthy of careful consideration by the utilities and manu- 
facturers and sales agencies of electric soil heating equipment 
particularly, when it is realized that this commercial develop- 
ment started late in 1931, continued through 1932 and three 
months in 1933 to date. 

In March, 1931, when we first started experimental work 
on electric hotbeds, we were unable to find a manufacturer 
or dealer in the United States who was stocking electric soil 
heating cable, and we were obliged to have the cable made up 
on order. I believe it was in the fall of 1931 that electric 
heating cable was first stocked by dealers. 

You may be interested in the amount of electric soil heating 
cable that has been sold in the Northwest to date. I have 
reports from manufacturers and wholesalers covering nearly 
all sales in Washington and Oregon. 


Sales of Electric Seil Heating Cable 





Portland Seattle 

SOE | 65% baw ONES a Cee ee 6,000 ft. 2,563 ft. 

BAGS nooo ud nen Sema 21,000 ft. 12,630 ft. 

1983S - (to Aral 196. xksieesce 5,000 ft. 3,398 ft 

Wahi 1, «13s cuae eee 18,591 ft. 
Se NE Oh ad i oo eke Ob $2,560 $1,488 
TROTTER” 5. oc 0cead a'r $1,020 $ 630 

Connected 1]0ad....csccccesee 220KW 150 kw. 


*Average of 5 thermostats per 1,000 ft. of cable, at $7 each. 


In addition to the sale of heating cable, there have been 
approximately 50 electric heating trays (size 30x40 in.) sold 
as appliances for soil heating in small plant boxes. These 
will have a connected load of 200 watts each, or 10 kw. 
These trays consume ordinarily about 100 kw.-hr. per month. 

I will explain briefly my basis for estimating the power 
consumption of soil heating based on the amount sold. No. 19 
cable is the predominating size sold and is used in 60- or 
65-ft. units. Records indicate that each loop will consume on 
an average of about 4 kw.-hr. per day (24 hours) when in 
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use. I have estimated an average use of 75 days per season. 
When used by nurserymen, as is the predominating use in 
the vicinity of Portland, the cable will be used from 4 to 10 
months per year. Each unit of 65 ft. will, therefore, use about 
300 kw.-hr. per season, based on 4 kw.-hr. per day and a 
75-day season. There are approximately 15 units of cable per 
1,000 feet, thus making an annual consumption of 4,500 
kw.-hr. per 1,000 ft. of No. 19 soil heating cable. At least 
75 per cent of this soil heating load comes between 8 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. 

J. C. Scott, of the Puget Sound Power & Light Co., refer- 
ring to activities in electric soil heating in his territory, 
stated: 


“The encouraging thing about the hotbed business is that 
where one section was installed last year, some customers 
are putting in four, five and six this year. Another en- 
couraging point is that we are getting installations scat- 
tred throughout the extremities of our territory. Hereto- 
fore, practically all of the installations have been around 
Seattle, Tacoma and Puyallup. Interest in electric hotbeds 
is certainly growing and if people had the money there is 
no question but that there would be a big business in hot- 
bed installations.” 


I have given you some idea of the extent of the sales of 
soil heating cable and the kw.-hr. annual consumption result- 
ing from this new connected load. For the benefit of those 
who are not familiar with construction of the cable or its use, 
some explanation along this line probably is in order. The 
soil heating cable consists of nichrome wire which is covered 
with a layer of asbestos, which in some cases again is 
wrapped with a material such as cambric and protected with 
a flexible lead or copper sheath. The cable is buried in the 
soil. No. 19 is the size“of nichrome wire that is used almost 
exclusively by the trade at the present time. It is used in 
60 or 65 units for 120 volts and 65 ft. draws 440 watts at 
this voltage. This length of cable commonly is referred to 
as a unit or loop when used on 120 volts; 130 ft. is the unit 
length on 240 volts. 

A 65-foot unit is the usual amount of cable used for a 
6x6-ft. bed of soil. This gives a spacing of 7 in. between the 
cable in the bed and gives a wattage of 12 watts per sq. ft. 
of soil. 

While the commercial expansion in electric soil heating of 
any consequence occurred in 1932, experimental work began 
in this territory in 1925 when Glen Cushing of the Puget 
Sound Light & Power Co. built and used an electric hotbed 
and continued his experiments. Harry Garver of the Wash- 
ington C.R.E.A. began his experiments in 1927. All the early 
experimenters used various arrangements for heating that 
caused little interest among growers until soil heating cable 
was imported from Sweden, and also until American manu- 
facturers began to produce the soil heating cable in 1930 
and 31. 

We began our experiments with the use of electric hotbeds 
at the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station in 1931. After 
two seasons studies, we published Station Bulletin No. 307, 
giving the results of this work and quite complete recommen- 
dations for installing and operating the beds. 

It is the common belief of most people who are not ac- 
quainted with the facts that to heat the soil with electricity 
naturally would require so much power that the cost would 
be prohibitive. Fortunately, experiments proved the power 
consumption could be made very reasonable when the soil 
was protected on the side by a solid frame and covered with 
glass. This out-door hotbed frame with the glass covering is 
familiar to most of you, I am sure. The standard hotbed sash 
is 3x6 ft., therefore a 6x6-ft. bed would require 2 sashes. 
The principal use for these beds is in starting early vegetable 
and flower plants and growing them to sufficient size to trans- 
plant to the fields or other beds. Another very important use 
for heating cable is in heating propagating beds for cuttings. 
Rooting of many kinds of cuttings is hastened by maintain- 
ing the sand or rooting media at the base of the cutting at a 
warmer temperature than the air surrounding the top of the 
cutting. The remarkable results which have been obtained in 
shortening the time required for cuttings to develop roots 
and the greatly increased number of cuttings which develop 
roots caused nurserymen to accept this new method almost 
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as soon as the results of the first trials were made known. 
Outstanding progress has been made in getting installations 
in nurseries in the vicinity of Portland. 

Some forcing of field crops of bulbs for early blossoms and 
early vegetable crops has been done by the use of electric 
soil heating cable under the rows. The California C.R.E.A. and 
University of California cooperatively have obtained splen- 
did results from forcing gladiolas in field planting by electric 
heating cable under the rows. The Washington Experiment 
Station at Puyallup, in cooperation with the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., is conducting valuable experiments in the 
application of electric heat in the field with narcissus and 
rhubarb and asparagus. 

Mr. Cushing reports that the narcissus field heating was 
done at 8:00 p.m. and 6:00 p.m. to study the effect on the 
crop when heated only during the off-peak period. You can 
see at once that this may develop a load for controlled off- 
peak service and, if so, will justify the application of a 
special rate. 

New uses for electric hotbeds and electric soil heating 
cable are continuing to develop. Our latest development at 
the Oregon Experiment Station has been to use an electric 
hotbed for tuber indexing of seed potatoes. This is done by 
taking one eye from a potato and growing a plant 6 to 12 in. 
high to determine whether or not it has certain diseases. 
If the plant is found to be free from disease the rest of the 
eyes of that potato will produce healthy plants, so the potato 
is saved for seed. Otherwise, the potato is discarded. 

It appears that we can get good results and grow the 
plants in 30 days by maintaining a soil temperature of 60 
deg. F. We have maintained this temperature in a 6x6 bed 
during March with a power consumption of 3 kw.-hr. per 
day, whereas it took 5 kw.-hr. per day to maintain 70 deg F. 
in an adjacent bed of the same size. 

We built and used 5 pig brooders during the past month 
and used soil heating cable for heating. They consist of a 
metal tray 2x2 ft. with 85 to 100 watts. There is an 85-watt 
unit of No. 30 cable that just fits this job. Two brooders can 
be placed in series by using 25 ft. of No. 23 soil cable for 
each brooder. 

We are experimenting at the present time with a poultry 
brooder heated by soil cable suspended under a wire screen 
on which the chicks are brooded. This was done in an attempt 
to develop a simple home-made electric brooder to meet the 
demand that utility rural service men continually are finding. 
A 500-chick size can be built with a cost of material of $15. 
The experiments are continuing through this spring. The re- 
sults so far are very satisfactory. 

Soil heating cable is being used in poultry water heating. 
Also, last summer I installed 900 watts of soil heating cable 
in each of two flax retting tanks at the college, where a 
water temperature of 80 deg. must be maintained for several 
days. 

A hot-spot electric heating cable has been developed in 
Portland for use in field heating crops, such as tomatoes or 
melons that are planted several feet apart. Also, there are 
two manufacturers of soil thermostats in Portland and a 
manufacturer of soil heating cable. 

Every city or rural utility customer who grows flowers or 
vegetables is a potential user of an electric soil heating unit. 


Rural Service Handbook* 


By L. C. Moore 


Portland General Electric Co. 


WO years-ago (1931), the rural service committee, under 

the chairmanship of W. M. Hamilton, proposed a rural 
service handbook. Plans were submitted to the executive com- 
mittee and an appropriation was made with which to publish 
the book. Last' year (1932), the rural service committee, 
under T. W. Delzell, again gathered material. However, not 
all of the subject matter was delivered. This year, previous 
material has been collected, some rewritten, some new mate- 
rial added, and all has been sent through a subject matter 
committee consisting of F. E. Price, Corvallis; Dr. Kalkus, 


*A report of the rural sales bureau, Sales Section. 
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Puyallup; and Hobart Bersford, University of Idaho, to check 
on the accuracy of the material turned in and to offer sug- 
gestions for improvements. Now, most of the material is in 
the hands of the editorial committee for a strenuous boiling- 
down for placing in compact handbook form. 

Considerable work is necessary before we can submit the 
material to printers for accurate estimates on the cost of 
publishing the books. Originally it was planned to use the 
appropriation in a revolving fund to publish the books and 
keep them up to date. But the plan now is to use the appro- 
priation to publish as many books as possible, to be dis- 
tributed free to member companies, with the idea that each 
company will purchase at cost as many additional books as 
needed. 

This handbook will be made up in loose-leaf form so that 
sections may be revised or added from time to time. This 
handbook is not to be an encyclopedia on rural electrification, 
but rather a condensed collection on the essential performance 
data and operating characteristics of the various successful 
applications of electricity to farming. Several sections being 
prepared now will cover domestic water supply, dairying, 
poultry production, soil heating and hotbeds, irrigation, fruit 
growing, motor applications, hay and grain processing and 
general information on wiring and lighting. This book is 
intended not only as a ready reference for power company 
rural servicemen, but also for county agricultural agents, 
implement dealers, high school agricultural teachers and 
others. Particularly at this time, when rural service per- 
sonnel of most companies is not adequate to cover the terri- 
tory completely and rural service advertising is limited, these 
handbooks will be found especially valuable to place in the 
hands of county agents and others coming in contact with 
farmers. 

It is felt that it will be sufficiently worth while to dis- 
tribute these books among good implement dealers, high 
school agricultural faculties and others to justify the publi- 
cation of additional books in case the allotment provided by 
the original appropriation does not completely cover the 
territory. 


Load Building Possibilities of the 
Latent Steam Boiler for Use 


on Dairy Farms* 
By D. B. LEoNaArD 


Pacific Power & Light Company 


HE latent steam boiler, or steam accumulator, is a new 

development which offers promise for water heating and 
utensil sterilization on dairy farms. Its principal advantages 
from an electrical point of view are, first, its ability to de- 
liver live steam under pressure, and second, its 100 per cent 
load factor, using low-wattage heating elements operating 
practically continuously. It differs from the regulation elec- 
tric steam boiler in having a larger water capacity, better 
insulation and low-wattage elements which continue to store 
heat in the water throughout the 24 hours for use during 
the relatively-short daily periods when steam is needed. 

A number of installations in the territory served by the 
Pacific Power & Light Co. have proved its ability to fulfill 
all the requirements of the average dairy for hot water and 
live steam for washing and sterilization of dairy equip- 
ment. These installations also have served to prove that the 
load secured from the operation of this appliance is a satis- 
factory and profitable load for the utility. The demand, due 
to the low-wattage heating elements, seldom exceeds one 
kw., and the equipment is used winter and summer, requiring 
practically a continuous flow of energy 24 hours a day, 365 
days each year. 

This type of load is billed by our company on our uncon- 
trolled water heating schedule, No. 36, at the flat rate of 
$6.25 per month per kw. of heater capacity. On this basis, 
and according to the operating characteristics observed from 
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actual installations already made, we earn $75 per year for 
each kw. of heater capacity serving these dairy sterilizers. 
In addition to this revenue a small amount also is earned 
from the booster heater service, which is billed through the 
customer’s regular service meter at 3 c. per kw.-hr., when 
emergencies arise necessitating the use of the booster heater 
to secure greater quantities of hot water or steam. For the 
purpose of this discussion, however, the booster heater reve- 
nue will be eliminated, and revenues will be calculated from 
the base heater alone, which operates without interruption 
except when the circuit is opened by the action of the 
pressure switch, set to open at a given steam pressure. 

Small dairies marketing milk in cans and requiring hot 
water and steam for washing and sterilizing tinware alone, 
can be served with a latent steam boiler powered with a single 
600-watt heater. Our revenue from dairies of this type is 
$3.75 per month, or $45 per year. 

Small retail dairies sterilizing up to 12 cases of bottles 
daily, or large wholesale dairies, require a 750-watt heating 
element. Dairies of this size using this type sterilizer pro- 
duce a revenue of $4.69 each month, or $56.28 each year. 

Large wholesale dairies or retail dairies sterilizing up to 
18 cases of bottles daily require a 1,000-watt heating element 
on the boiler to produce a monthly revenue of $6.25, or $75 
a year. Still larger dairies may be served with proportion- 
ately larger heaters at an even greater revenue, as is the 
case with the Pendleton Dairy, which uses one of these 
sterilizers powered with a 1,200-watt heating element at a 
monthly operating cost of $7.50, or $90 per year. This par- 
ticular sterilizer has been in service over a year and during 
the past twelve months used 10,183 kw.-hr. which were billed 
on our flat rate at $90, and figures an average rate slightly 
in excess of 8.8 mills per kw.-hr. 

Of the 21 latent steam boiler dairy sterilizers now in ser- 
vice in the territory served by our company, ten are using 
600-watt heaters, nine are using 750-watt heaters and only 
two are using heaters in excess of 1,000 watts each. 

The annual revenue from these sterilizers is tabulated as 
follows: 

10 boilers (600 watts) @ $ 45.00 — $ 450.00 annual revenue 

9 boilers (750 watts) @ $ 56.28 — 506.52 annual revenue 

1 boiler (1,200 watts) @ $ 90. 90.00 annual revenue 
1 boiler (1,500 watts) @ $112.50 — 112.50 annual revenue 





$1,159.02 annual revenue 


or an average annual revenue of $55.19 on each boiler in 
service. 

These figures will show that during the past 18 months, 
when butterfat prices were the lowest in several decades, a 
sufficient demand was found for this equipment to enable us 
to make 21 sales and build an additional farm load that pro- 
duces over $1,150 revenue each year. Many other dairymen 
have expressed their interest in this electric sterilizer because 
it eliminates smoke, soot, ashes and open-flame fire hazard 
from the milk house, and have expressed their desire to own 
one just as soon as butterfat prices return to normal. 

While it is extremely hazardous to risk a guess as to the 
possible future sales of this equipment, it is quite apparent 
that additional sales will be made, and I shall attempt to 
analyze some of the future possibilities and interpret them in 
terms of additional farm revenue should they develop. A 
careful survey of the dairy industry has been made at Walla 
Walla and that city will be used as an example. 

The 1930 census credits Walla Walla with a population of 
nearly 16,000 people. All of these people consume dairy prod- 
ucts, and all of them are concerned as to the purity and 
wholesomeness of their milk supply. In order that all milk 
produced may be suitable for human consumption, the city 
commissioners passed the United States Public Health Stand- 
ard Milk Ordinance and appointed a dairy inspector to enforce 
its provisions. This inspector has worked hard in assisting 
dairymen to meet the requirements of the ordinance, and has 
accomplished a great deal in the interest of health and dairy 
sanitation. He reports that 25 dairies now are licensed to 
sell Grade A milk in the city and that 51 additional dairies 
are producing Grade B milk for resale by creameries after it 
is pasteurized. Eight other dairies produce Grade B cream 
for bottle trade, to make a total of 84 dairies producing 
Grade B or better quality dairy products to supply Walla 
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Walla. All of these dairies are required to have an ample 
supply of hot water for washing dairy utensils and to have 
some approved system of sterilizing the equipment. 

Of the 84 approved dairies, eight now are using the latent 
steam boiler dairy sterilizer and four are using electric water 
heaters. Several are using fuel-fired steam boilers and a few 
have resorted to chemical sterilization. 

If within the next few years the price of butterfat raises 
to a figure that will yield dairymen a small profit above labor 
and production expenses, it is believed that 40 per cent of 
the Grade B dairies at Walla Walla will install electric water 
heaters or steam boiler sterilizers. Based on the present 
number of dairies, this estimate would mean 34 installations. 
As twelve installations already have been made, despite 
present low butterfat prices, it is believed that 22 additional 
installations would not require super-salesmanship to achieve. 

If the present ratio between sales of dairy water heaters 
and steam boilers is maintained, eleven of the installations 
would be water heaters and 23 would be steam boilers. By 
using an average annual revenue figure of $35 for each water 
heater installation and $55 for each sterilizer, the dairy farm 
revenue at Walla Walla would be as follows: 


$35 estimated annual revenue—$ 
$55 estimated annual revenue—$1, 


11 water heaters @ 
23 steam boilers @ 


ww 


| oro 


34 installations $1,650 
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The response we have had from the users of this equip- 
ment and their expressed enthusiasm of the convenience, 
safety and cleanliness of electric dairy sterilizers would lead 
me to believe that this estimate is not an impossible goal to 
be reached. 


Referring again to the population of Walla Walla (16,000), 
it is apparent that a saturation of 40 per cent of dairy elec- 
tric water heaters and sterilizers would produce an annual 
revenue of approximately 10 c. for each consumer of dairy 
preducts residing in the territory served by the dairy equip- 
ment. Such a saturation, with its accompanying farm revenue, 
is somewhat dependent on the adoption of satisfactory ordi- 
nances to compel dairymen to modernize their plants, coupled 
with the continuation of educational advertising featuring 
the wholesomeness of good milk and recommending greater 
consumption of these healthful dairy products. Progress in 
the dairy industry means the creation of additional agricul- 
tural wealth, which to the utilities means the development 
and sale of new equipment to make dairy farms an attractive 
and profitable class of business to serve. We hope that the 
work done by our company in developing and introducing the 
latent steam boiler for dairies will continue to earn additional 
revenue from this field, and that other power companies also 
may find in it possibilities for additional revenues from their 
dairy customers. 





Here’s what comes with it— 


Two genuine exclusive 
Pyrex bowls 


Juice extractor, extractor 
bowl, and oil dropper 


. mia * “ 
ees 
3 Soe 


Special two-disc drink mixer 


a ae 


~~ 
Double bladed beater 


IGHT now the housewives in 
your town are getting their first 

look at this new General Electric Hot- 
point Mixer in their favorite maga- 
zines. And you can safely bet thata lot 
of them willsoon beout shopping for it. 


For this is the most efficient mixer 
ever built! And it’s the simplest! 


It’s different in design from any 
other mixer. Better in Its 
the where it 
ought to be... where the weight be- 
ft ngs. Result +. you can’t tip it over! 
Result number two... 
can drop into the food. 


design. 


motor is in base... 


no motor oil 


News of this mixer breaks in the 


June issues of “Good Housekeeping” 


and 


“Better Homes and Gardens.” 


And your selling price?...only 


20 





We crash the market... hard! 
with this new G-E mixer! 


$19.95. 
Pyrex bowls, the double beater, drink 
mixer, juice extractor, and oil drop- 


That includes two exclusi\ Se 


per. Food chopper with speed reduc- 
tion unit $5.50 extra; grater $.50 
extra; knife sharpener $.50 extra; 
banana creaming set $2.25 extra. 

And remember... these June mag- 
azines are being read right now! So 
see your distributor ...or write us 
— today! 





P re 
DA eee 


Selling Features? . . . Look! 


1—The most powerful motor ever put into a mixer 
selling for less than sixty doilars . . . 3 speeds. 
2—Operates on either alternating or direct current. 
3—Lubricated at the factory; user never need oil it. 
4—Tilt-back neck; lets beaters drip into mixing 
bowl. 

5—Automatic bowl control . . . 
speed in mixing. 

6—Cast metal juice extractor bow|. .. unbreakable. 
7—F inished in Eden green baked enamel . . . won't 
chip, won't stain, easy to clean. : 
S—All accessories easily attached—no fuss or 
bother. 

9—Guaranteed for one year against electrical and 
mechanical defects. 





regulates the bow! 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, SECTION E-256, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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GENERAL @} ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, SECTION E-256, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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We're telling the world 


about this brand new bargain! 


he New Hotpoint 
‘alue- Matic Iron 


Features that will make them say, “I'll take it!’ 


i—Adjustable Autematic Control . . . any heat you need for ironing . . . right at 
your finger-tips! 

2—Calrod Heating Unit .. . you know what that means .. . this iron is prac- 
tically burn-out proof! 

3— Button-nooks . . .Women say “A blessing when ironing around buttons!” 


4—Thumb-rest .. . they like this e:m-sparing feature .. . found only on 
Hotpoint irons. 


5S — Chrome plated . . . mirror-bright finish . . . will never blister, peel or tarnish. 


6 — Fast Heating . . . the ““Value-Matic™ heats up in a jiffy . . . it's an 800-watt 
iron ... and weighs 5 pounds. 


Electrical West 


\ ' TE’VE put a midget price tag 
on a quality giant! We’re of- 


fering (for a limited time only) a 
genuine General Electric Hotpoint 
iron (automatic, mind you) for only 
$3.95! 


That’s the kind of news that brings 
women in the front door! When they 
see a price tag that small on a real 
G-E iron...we don’t need to tell you 


that /hat’s going to start something! 


We're calling this new General 
Electric Hotpoint Iron the “‘Value- 
Matic’’. . . and we’ve put into it all 
the features that have made the 
name “General Electric Hotpoint” 
stand for the highest quality in elec- 
tric irons. There’s been no skimping 


—in anything but the price! 


Millions of women are learning 
about the ““Value-Matic” in the July 
issues of ““Good Housekeeping” and 
“Better Homes and Gardens.”’ And 
hundreds of these women live within 


easy sh« /pping distance of your store. 


And remember . July 
zines appear this month. So s 
distributor about this new 
Matic” iron—or write us 


delay! 
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GIBSON 
KELVINATOR 
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CONSTRUCTIVE COOPERATION 


WESTINGHOUSE 
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Promoting Sales Cooperatively 


Leading manufacturers of elec- 
tric refrigerators, as listed above, 
are giving generous financial 
support to the Electric Refrig- 
eration Bureau which for three 
years has been an important 
factor in promoting sales. 


Through its advertising,through 
its field men, through its 500 
local Bureaus, each carrying on 
local sales promotion, the Elec- 
tric Refrigeration Bureau is con- 
stantly enlarging the 
market for electric re- 
frigerators. 
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Local Bureaus invite the 


pres v 
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oe 
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cooperation of all electric refri- 
gerator sales outlets. Regardless 
of the brand of electric refrig- 
erators you handle—no matter 
whether you are an exclusive 
refrigerator dealer, a hardware, 
electrical, radio or furniture 
merchant, your interest and 
cooperation is desired if you 
sell electric refrigerators. 


In supporting the Electric Re- 

frigeration Bureau you are fos- 
= tering a most economical 
means of increasing the 
market for your electric 
refrigerator—for all 
electric refrigerators. 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION BUREAU 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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Let’s 
“DECREASE THE LOAD” 


with 






























This burdensome “load” of ever increasing 
household duties is effectively and inexpen- 
sively relieved at a very small cost for electric | 
power. 





G-E leads the way for greater “Household 
Happiness”. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Home Laundry Equipment, which is but a part of the com- 
plete line of Home Appliances how available with the G-E 
name and monogram, includes a wide range of models and 
sizes starting as low as $59.50 list. 


Utilize the “power” behind the name—GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC—to help “decrease the load” of the homemakers of 
the west. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY CORPORATION 


Offices and Branches in Principal Cities 


SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND SACRAMENTO LOS ANGELES LONG BEACH SAN DIEGO PHOENIX EL PASO 
PORTLAND SPOKANE SEATTLE SALT LAKE DENVER BUTTE 
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TWENTY-FIVE KILOWATTS 
TO BE ADDED BY SERVICE CALL 





“The New Approach to Selling 
Lighting”’, using the Weston meter 
kit, uncovers opportunities to in- 
crease commercial load, as the 
following experience indicates. 


The Lighting Sales Department of a certain 
utility obtained one of the kits and rotated it 
among its District Lighting Engineers, one 
week to each District. A District Lighting 
Engineer took the kit with him on a floodlight- 
ing service call from one of the company’s in- 
dustrial customers. 


After taking care of the service call, the kit 
was mentioned to the electrical engineer of this 
industrial customer and demonstrated to him. 
He became enthusiastic and insisted that the 
plant superintendent see it. They were sur- 
prised at the low reflection factor of the buff, 
glazed tile brick which had been specified for 
the laboratory walls especially as a means of 
conservation of light. The brick walls and ceil- 
ings have since been painted a flat white color. 


Similar tests have since been made in the 
plant, with the result that some 150-watt lamps 
were immediately changed to 200 and 300-watt 
lamps, and other 150-watt lamps will be 
changed to 200 and 300-watt lamps as replace- 









ments are made. Additional out- 
lets in several departments will be 
installed when remodelling takes 
place. Thus, this service call 
brought about an immediate in- 
crease in load of 414 kilowatts, which is ex- 
pected to increase to 25 kilowatts very quickly. 
As a result of this, a lighting kit has been 
ordered for permanent use in this district. 


A lighting engineer in another district of the 
company called on the manager of a new de- 
partment store which is just being finished. 
After a demonstration of the kit, he was able to 
have installed 150-watt lamps in the basement 
where 60-watt lamps had been planned, and 
outlets scheduled for 150-watt lamps in the 
balance of the store got 300-watt instead. 


These illustrations of the success of this new 
plan are typical of many we are receiving from 
utilities who have adopted “The New Ap- 
proach To Selling Lighting”. It is meeting 
with amazing success wherever used. We will 
gladly place the information gained in the de- 
velopment of this plan at your disposal. Write 
to the sales division which supplies you with 
lamps. General Electric Company, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 





24 
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Mew tealures..Mew beauty 
NEW LOW PRI 


Styles and features that people want—at prices that people can afford to pay. A 
model to fit the requirements of every home. That sums up the Monarch line of 
Electric Ranges. The pendulum swings toward electric cookery. New outlets for 
electric ranges are being opened up every day. Competition grows keener as each 
new dealer makes his bid for trade. The shrewd merchandiser will succeed while 
others fall by the wayside. The selection of YOUR range is all-important. 
Monarch offers the values that will bring success. INVESTIGATE! 








Refreshingly modern 
—and priced to SELL! 


Model 95F, a modern console type range with 15-inch 
enamel lined oven and new type automatic temperature 
control. Door at left conceals operating panel when not in 
use. Electric timer-clock control. All enamel in beautiful 


two-tone Ivory-Tan with stain-proof marbleized top. 





Generous in capacity... Ultra modern in design... 
Exceptionally reasonable in price 


Model 17F, a range of outstanding merit in every respect. 17-inch oven protected 
with vitreous enamel and heavily insulated with rock wool. Automatic oven tem- 
perature control of special Monarch design which does away with the relay. Has 
illuminated dial. 


Cooking top of ae marbleized green porcelain, with four surface units. 
Below, a large utility drawer. Electric timer-clock control, which never needs wind- 
ing, offered optional. 





All enamel, of course, and made in your choice of white, Nile-Greea or Ivory-Tan. 


Model 47F, with 17-inch aluminum lined oven and new 
type automatic temperature control, eliminating relay 
and with illuminated dial. Electric timer-clock control 
optional. Four surface units set in stain-proof marbleized 
porcelain top. Body all enamel, with choice of white 
or the two standard Monarch tints. 





MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 311-A LAKE STREET, BEAVER DAM, WIS: 


Branches in Coast Cities 


Ceneral Station Representatives :........... oS Clyde L. Chamblin Co., 639 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
Dealer Representative :.................... es ie Glenn L. Brown, 3515 Kempton Place, Oakland, California 
Northwest Representative :................ eo et .------G. A, Lieser, 1218 17th Avenue North, Seattle, Washington 
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THE LIFE LINE OF A NATION 


From the pole line of the power and light company flows the electrical life-current of the nation. From this vital 


artery comes the magic force that turns the wheels of industry ... speeds up commerce... brings comfort to the 


home. @, Graybar helps keep this life line active in two ways. Graybar supplies the innumerable electrical prod- 


° ° oO . . . AR RE LTT ee 
ucts that build up its load. And Graybar provides an experienced service of ‘ Ta b aR 
supply on construction materials that is complete, convenient, and economical. 5 
OFFICES IN 75 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
FXYECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES OAKLAND SPOKANE PORTLAND TACOMA 
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then forget transformer upkeep 


You men who are responsible for maintenance costs should 
know about Avon Transformer Oil. You should know its fine 
qualities — know why it operates so efficiently —why it will run 
without sludging for a longer period. 


REFINED AND RE-REFINED: 

At Avon, Associated’s modern refinery, up-to-the-minute equipment purifies 
Avon Transformer Oil to the highest degree known to science. The famous 
Edeleanu process carries away all sludge, all acid, alkali and sulphur. Then 
after many additional treatments this oil is ready to go into service. 


TESTED AND AGAIN TESTED: 


Avon Transformer Oil must score the peak mark in all ten exacting tests: 
gravity, flash, fire, viscosity, color, dielectric strength, pour point, corrosion, 
life test, neutralization number. 


PROTECTED DIELECTRIC STRENGTH: 


Of course you know how disastrous the slightest trace of moisture is to the 
efficiency of transformer oil’s voltage resistance. Associated takes every precau- 
tion to guard against moisture in packing and shipping. Special tank cars, 
scoured, then thoroughly dried with warm air. For smaller lots, special cad- 
mium-plated drums prepared in the same way. Careful filtering in the trans- 
fer to containers. Then samples are taken for re-testing. Not until final 
laboratory approval is the oil ready for shipment to you—sealed and safe. 


Tear out the coupon. Drop it in today’s mail. An Associated 
Engineer will call and explain how you can make a substantial 
saving by specifying Avon in your next order. 


AVON TRANSFORMER OIL 


A product of the Associated Oil Company, refiner and marketer of “FLYING A” 
Gasoline and Cycol Motor Oils and Greases. 











The Trend Is Upward 


Improving conditions are definitely indicated on the 
meters which register consumption of power and light. 
It is evidence of increasing demand for service which 
may be expected to accelerate as recovery continues. 
The efficiency and reliability of power production 
equipment becomes more important as the load curve 
swings upward. 


Rehabilitation of hydroelectric plants at present low 
prices will return big dividends through improvement 
in efficiency, greater reliability, and reductions in 
operating hazard and cost. Pelton engineers are ready 
to assist in the execution of your rehabilitation plans. 


The PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 
Hydraulic Engineers 


Hydraulic Engineers 





2929 Nineteenth Street 


San Francisco 


PELTON 


The Answer to Gas Competition 


THERMADOR Water and Air Heaters solve 
this problem by providing SAFE, clean, economi- 
cal heating the NEW way. 


To POWER COMPANIES we offer the perfect 
load building line. 


To DEALERS—Profitable merchandise. 
To CONTRACTORS—Profits from wiring jobs. 
THERMADORS are seven leagues ‘ahead. They 


have been developed over a period of eighteen 
years. 


TO KNOW THE FACTS—Use them in your 


own home! 


Write for catalogues and additional information. 


THERMADOR ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Successors to HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO. of California 
EVERHOT ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


116 Llewellyn Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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by Investing in the NEW 
\ GsE Step Veltage Regulator 


20-mile, 12,000-volt rural circuit of a south- 





eastern power company presented the 

problem of narrowing a wide variation in voltage 
\at the end of the line, as well as raising the 
general voltage level. This was accomplished 
by installing a G-E step voltage regulator, at 
a total cost of about one-half that of other 
methods. 


Not only was this increasingly important prob- 
lem in distribution—the maintenance of the 
desired voltage—satisfactorily solved, but in just 
a litthe more than three years the installation 
will have paid for itself from increased revenue 


due to voltage maintenance. 


Ifyou have delayed the regulation of suburban 
and rural circuits because of initial expense, it 
will pay you to investigate thé new G-E step 
voltage regulator. For further information, ad- 
dress the G-E office nearest you, or Department 

: 6-201, General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Ask 
for a copy of Bulletin 


GEA-1577. 


The G-E step voltage 
regulator is designed 
for circuits of 4800 to 
13,800 volts, three- 
phase, 50 amperes and 
less. Voltage range: 10 
per ‘tent buck - and - 
boost, in steps of 2% 
per cent. 
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Just Published— 


Alternating Currents 


New York 
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This book presents a short treatment of direct 
and alternating-current circuits and machinery, 
with emphasis upon fundamental principles 
rather than upon mere factual information. 


Direct and 


Theory and Machinery 
by E. A. Loew 


Professor of Electrical Engineering, University of Washington, 


Seattle, Washington 


650 pages, 6 x 9, 485 illustrations, $4.50 


HIS book will be useful to engineers who 
desire a review or reference treatment of the 
more important theoretical elements of al- 
ternating and direct currents, with enough illus- 
trations and problems to properly associate them 
with their application in commercial machinery. 


Because of its importance, the electric circuit 
is treated in some detail. Sufficient mathematical 
treatment is included for making the usual cir- 
cuit calculations, but the mathematical expres- 
sions used are limited to simple, easily-understood 
forms. 


Alternating-circuit theory is discussed largely 
in terms of vectors, in the belief that this method 
is the most fundamental and, in the long run the 
simplest. In the discussions of machines and 
their operating characteristics, simple, rational 
explanations are attempted and, again, funda- 
mental principles are emphasized. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me for 10 days’ examination, subject to approval or return, 
a copy of Loew—Direct and Alternating Currents. At the end of 
10 days I agree to pay $4.50 plus a few cents for postage and 
delivery, or return the book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance.) 
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(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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Seven Wire 
Steel Strand 


e*eee 
Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 


Extenp the time of replace- 


ment...reduce maintenance costs 
...by specifying @rapo Galvan- 
ized Products on all new and re- 
= ir work! They combine every 
= hates essential to long life and 
reduced expense: pure zinc coat- 
ings that neither crack nor peel, 
correct tensile values, proper 
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Insist upon genuine @rapo Gal- 5 
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Representative Jobbers in all 

leading distributing centers 
= can supply your needs im- 
= mediately. 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muncie, Indiana 
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=== won't 
shrink --- 
won’t warp 
and they re- 
sist decay toa 
remarkable 
degree. They 
measure up to 
the most rigid | 











at no extra 
Correct Design 


High Flashover Value 
Low First Cost 


Conveniently Located Plant 
“A Pacific Coast Product for 


Pacific Coast Users”’ specifications. 


McLaughlin Locust Fee? 
Glass Insulators Pins -- ok bts. 


McLaughlin Glass Company, Los Angeles, Calif. Locust Pin Co., Front Royal, Va. 


NIAYDWELL& HARTZELL 


INCORPORATED 





cost 
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WHERE TO BUY IT IN THE WEST 


This guide to products supplements The Manufacturers’ Directory, published in the April, 1933 issue. 


Under the name of the appliance 


or equipment will be listed the advertisers of that product; by cross-checking with the listings in the directory, the local agents for 

any item thus can be found. If further information is desired, write te ELECTRICAL WEST, 883 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 

While the same care has been exercised in compiling this guide as in the directory, the publishers assume no responsibility for errors 
or omissions, but will make such corrections and additions as are requested within the restrictions set. 





Air Conditioning 
Frigidaire Corp. 

Anchors, Guy 

James R. Kearney Corp. 
Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 


Appliances, Household 

=e Gen. Elec. Appliance Co., 
ne. 

General Elec. Co. 

General Elec. Supply Corp. 

Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 

The Gute Co., Ltd. 

Malleable iron Range Co. 

Mary Dowd Reardon Studios Ltd. 

Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. Supply Co. 


IRONRITE 


Dealerships Open! 


Distribution Specialties 
General Elec. Co. 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 


James R. Kearney Corp. 
Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 


Electrodes, Arc Welding 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


Fans 

General Elec. Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Fittings. Conduit 

Steel & Tubes, Inc. 

Fixtures, Lighting 

Russell & Stoll Co. 

Thomas & Betts Co. 


Greetings Friends! 
GORDON WILKINS 


Sales Director 


MARY DOWD REARDON 


HOUSEHOLD 
SPECIALTIES 


STUDIOS, LTD. 


3100 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 


Batteries, Storage 
Elec. Storage Battery Co. 


Boxes 

General Cable Corp. 
Russell & Stoll Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 


Brackets, Wood 
Locust Pin Co. 


Bus Fittings 
Burndy Eng’g Co. 


Cable Accessories 

General Cable Corp. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Cables 

General Cable Corp. 

General Elec. Co. 

Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Carbon Brushes 
Morganite Brush Co. 


Circuit Breakers 

General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Clamps, Cable 

James R. Kearney Corp. 


Cleaners, Vacuum 
Cramer Elec. Co. 










CRAMER’S 
REBUILT CLEANERS 
Parts for all makes 


Write for details 
CRAMER ELEC. CO. 
1301 W. Wash- 

ington St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Compounds, Insulating 

John C. Dolph Co. 

General Cable Corp. 
Condensers, Electric 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

J. G. Corrin 

General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Conduit 

General Elec. Co. 

Steel & Tubes, Inc. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Conduit, Underground 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Connectors 

Burndy Eng’g Co. 

Electroline Co. 

James R. Kearney Corp. 
Cutouts 

James R. Kearney Corp. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
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Fuses 

James R. Kearney Corp. 
Trico Fuse Co 

Gasoline 

Associated Oil Co. 
Generators 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Governors 

S. Morgan Smith Co. 


Heaters, Air 


Edison Gen. Elec. Appliance Co. 


Sandoval Sales Co. 

Thermador Elec’] Mfg. Co. 
Wesix Inc. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Edw. L. Wiegand Co. 


Heaters, Water 
Clyde L. Chamblin Co. 


Edison Gen. Elec. Appliance Co. 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 
Sandoval Sales Co. 

Thermador Elec’] Mfg. Co. 
Wesix Inc. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Instruments, Measuring - 
Elec’] Eng’g Sales Co. 

General Elec. Co. 

Quality Elec. Co. 

Roller-Smith Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Weston Elec’] Instrument Corp. 
Insulation 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

C. D. LaMoree 

Insulators 

Corning Glass Works 

Garland Affolter Eng’g Co. 
Hemingray Glass Co. 

Locke Insulator Corp. 


Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 
McLaughlin Glass Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Lamps, Mazda 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


Lamps, Vapor 
General Elec. Vapor Lamp Co. 
Keese Eng’g Co. 


Lamps, Sun 
General Elec. Co. 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 


Lighting Equipment 
Schleicher & Co., Inc. 






Spaulding 


Fibre—Spauldite (Bakelite) 
Complete shops at Los 
Angeles 


Hope 


Electric tapes and Sleevings 


Los Angeles 
1325 San Julian St. 





Meters 
Eng’g & Gen. Supply Co. 

L. A. Nott 

Sangamo Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Motors 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Elec. Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Motor Starters 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Oil, Lubricating 

Associated Oil Co. 

Oil, Transformer & Switch 
Associated Oil Co. 


Panel Boards 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Pins, Wood 
Locust Pin Co. 


Pole Line Hardware 

Associated Wholesale Elec. Co. 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Joslyn Co. of Calif. 

Locke Insulator Corp. 
Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 


Poles 
Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 


ELECTRICAL INSULATION 


Pacific Coast Stocks 


Cc. D. LaMoree 





Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
Public Utilities 

Coast Counties Gas & Elec. Co. 
Pacific Gas and Elec. Co. 

San Diego Cons. Gas & Elec. Co. 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. 
Southern Calif. Edison Co. Ltd. 
Southern Sierras Power Co. 
Pumps 

Pelton Water Wheel Co. 
Ranges 

Edison Gen. Elec. Appliance Co. 
General Elec. Supply Corp. 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Malleable Iron Range Co. 


Irvington 


Varnished cambric—tapes 
Spaghetti tubing 


Macallen 


Mica for all purposes 


Manning Pressboard 








San Francisco 


1889 Mission St. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Refrigerators 

Frigidaire Corp. 

General Elec. Co. 

General Elec. Supply Corp. 
Malleable Iron Range Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Relays 


General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Resistors 

Generai Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Rheostats 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Service Organizations 


Elec. Refrigeration Bureau 

Elec’| Testing Labs. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

National Elec. Cookery Council 

Neal, Stratford & Kerr 

Northwest Elec. Light & Power 
Association 

Pacific Coast Elec’! Ass’n 

Pacific Coast Elec’! Bureau 

Young’s Adv. Agency 


Signs, High Voltage 
W. D. Howze Sales Co. 








LITTLE GIANT Tray Washer 


idea of making some good profits in . 


The entering Sales Wedge—profitable in itself—through 
its saving of space and convenient operation, opens the 


door to ironer and refrigerator sales. 


Join the family of enthusiastic Coast Dealers with the 


¢ 0 ADod 


LITTLE GIANT INC. LTD. 
1001-24th St., Oakland, Calif. 
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Steel Products 

Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
Switchboards 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Switches, High Tension 

James R. Kearney Corp. 
General Elec. Co. 

W. W. Kirk 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Switches, Meter Test 

Meter Devices Co. 

Switches, Safety 

Mongerson’s Elec’! Mach. Works. 
Switches, Time 

R. W. Cramer & Co. 

Landis & Gyr Co. 

Sangamo Elec. Co. 

Tork Clocks, Inc. 

Triplex Products Corp. 
Switchgear 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Tapes 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Terminals, Cable 

General Cable Corp. 
Tools, Live Line 

James R. Kearney Corp. 
Towers, Transmission 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
Transformers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Transformer Co. 
Electric Agencies 
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General Elec. Co. 

Jeffries Transformer Co. 
Sangamo Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Tubing, Elec’] Metallic 

Steel & Tubes, Inc. 


Turbines 


Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 


Dock Co. 
Pelton Water Wheel Co. 
S. Morgan Smith Co. 


Valves 


Pelton Water Wheel Co. 

S. Morgan Smith Co. 
Washers, Clothes 

Little Giant, Inc., Ltd. 

Water Wheels 

Pelton Water Wheel Co. 

Wire 

Crescent Ins. Wire & Cable Co. 
Driver-Harris Co. 

General Cable Corp. 

General Elec. Co. 

Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 

C. E. Ingalls (Copperweld). 
Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Wiring Supplies 


Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Russell & Stoll Co. 

H. B. Squires Co. 

Thomas & Betts Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. Supply Co. 
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It Pays Well— 

: to be represented in the “Where To 
z Buy It In The West” Section. An ad- 
E vertisement as small as 1” x 1 column 
will entitle you to a listing for the en- 
tire year. The charge is small—the 
benefits great. Give us a chance to 
convince you. Send in your order. 


ELECTRICAL WEST 
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: 883 Mission Street, - - San Francisco 
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ready for instant use. 


660 Mission Street 


eUUNHUUNNONON QUEL AcUcabnenNee ats naan ccc det nec enee ee cena eee 


Young's operate a complete Direct Mail Service, in- 
cluding Personalized and Multigraphed Letters, Addressing 
and Mailing. Mail Campaigns Planned, Printed, Mailed. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


YOUNG’S 


DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 
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Mailing Lists 


WE compile Local, State and National Mailing Lists of 
every classification, including Trades, Professions, 
Householders, Auto Owners, etc. Over 5,000 Lists in stock 


San Francisco 


June 1, 1933 — Electrical West 
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Just published 


A complete 
explanatory 
treatment 

of: 


SYMMETRICAL 
COMPONENTS 


As Applied to the Analysis of 
Unbalanced Electrical Circuits 


by CuHar_es F. WAGNER 
and R. D. Evans 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
with an introduction by DR. C. L. FORTESCUE 


430 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $5.00 














































generally-accepted method for calculating problems asso- 

ciated with unbalanced short-circuits on power systems. 
Detailed consideration is given to the determination of appa- 
ratus constants required for this method, and a number of 
special problems are considered. 


| ! ERE is the first book to give a full treatment of the now 


Both underlying theory and the principal practical applica- 
tions are covered. These include not only the determination of 
power system voltages and currents for circuit breaker and re- 
lay application, but also the determination of the equivalent 
symmetrical networks which are employed for stability and 
similar investigations. 

Another important object of the book is to develop methods 
for determining the sequence constants of apparatus and lines 
which are required in the application of the method. 


The latter part of the book discusses the measurement of 
sequence voltage, current and power quantities, and considers 
such special problems as the analysis of simultaneous faults, 
operation of induction motors on unbalanced voltages, and the 
theory of phase-balancers and unsymmetrical loads on unsym- 
metrical systems are also considered. 


Chapter Headings 


1. Introduction and Historical De- 10. Constants of Cables 

velopment ll. Power System Voltages and 
2. Fundamental Principles Currents Under Fault Condi- 
8. Calculation of Unbalanced tions 

Faults 12. Simultaneous Faults 
4. Illustration of Unbalanced 13. Determination of Sequence 

Fault Calculations Quantities from Phase Quanti- 
5. Constants of Synchronous Ma- ties 

chines 14. Measurement of Sequence Volt- 
6. Constants of Transformers ages and Currents. 
7. Constants of Short Transmis- 15. Measurement of Power Quanti- 


sion Lines Without Ground 

Wires 16. 
Constants of Short Transmis- 
sion Lines with Ground Wires 
Constants of Long Transmission 18. Unsymmetrical Systems and 
Lines 


See this book on approval! Send the coupon 


ties on Polyphase Circuits 
Multiphase Systems 
17. Induction Motors 


Phase-balancers 






ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 






Send me for 10 days’ examination, subject to approval or return, 
a copy of Wagner and Evans—Symmetrical Components. At the 
end of 10 days I agree to pay $5.00 plus a few cents for postage 
and delivery, or return the book postpaid. (We pay postage on 
orders accompanied by remittance.) 


Name .... 
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Company ..... a acacia csnecentssenspeatonanicassmtvenanescensstss O. 6-33 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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Young’s Advertising Agency 


A number of 


specifications for appli- 
ances have been developed 


by the Appliance Committee of the 
Association of Edison _ Illuminating 
Companies. 


To those interested in development of im- 


provement, these specifications may be secured 
at no cost. 


_ Modern equipment has been set up at E.T.L. for test- 
ing against these specifications. For copies write to 


Electrical Testing Laboratories 
KNOW 80th Streetand t End Ave. 
— by test New York WWN.Y. 
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THE INDUSTRY WAS 
QUICK TO ADOPT THESE 





INSULATORS 


Hemingray thicker and stronger glass Insu- 


WITHSTAND , 
GREATER lators soon demonstrate their advantages. 
ABUSE Utilities, ever watchful for economies and 


betterments, quickly recognize the possibilities 
of these new and modern designs. Distribution 
insulator replacements, in many sections of the 
country, are being made with Hemingray 


Insulators of tougher and transparent glass. 


Hemingray Glass Insulators ofer many ad- 
vantages — ease of installation, economical 


maintenance, long life and moderate cost. 


Hemingray Glass is homogeneous in character, 
having but one co-efficient of expansion. 
Hemingray Glass makes possible thicker 
bodies and petticoats resulting in a tougher 
insulator. They withstand sudden temperature 
changes. Available in either brown or light 
green color. Ratings up to 10,000 volts. 





Send for free samples and descriptive bulletin. 





HEMINGRAY cas. INSULATORS 


HEMINGRAY GLASS CO., MUNCIE, INDIANA 











How much will 


profit from this 
advertising? 


Cash in now on this powerful 
Red Seal campaign 


O increase your business, a big-scale adver- 
tising campaign on Red Seal wiring has been 
launched by the Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau. 
Advertisements that reach everyone concerned 
with homes or home building. Housewives .. . 
home-owners . . . farmers . . ._ builders 
. . . architects. 


This advertising is sowing the seeds of profit. 
Your share of the harvest depends on your 
aggressiveness in reaping it. 

Start in today to cooperate with this Red Seal 
campaign. Locate prospects— send salesmen 
from door to door — do a little local advertising 
put up displays in your show windows — do any- 
thing and everything to swing every possible job 
of Red Seal wiring your way. 

The Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau stands 
ready and anxious to help you with merchandis- 
ing ideas, display schemes — anything the exper- 
ience and knowledge of the entire electrical in- 
dustry can suggest to you for your benefit. 


447 Sutter St., San Francisco 


601 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 848 Roosevelt St., Fresno 
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